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WILSON’S PREHISTORIC MAN. 


Tue title of ‘Prehistoric Man’ in 
Mr. Wilson’s book applies not only 
to those races who lived and ex- 
pired before any history whatever 

as written, but to all races, even 
those who are contemporary with 
us, who are incapable of delivering 
a history of themselves to ‘other 
nations or their own _ posterity. 
They are rather the wn-historic, the 
speechless people—speechless so far 
as their posterity is concerned, on 
whom his inquiries are directed. 
In fact, that portion of the deve- 
lopment of mankind which pertains 
to savage life, or to the very earliest 
stages of civilisation, is the subject 
of Mr. Wilsen’s book. The subject 
is far from being new, but far from 
being exhausted; and our author’s 
archwological knowledge has en- 
abled him to invest it with a novel 
interest. His position is somewhat 
singular in its advantages. A Enu- 
ropean archeologist and antiqua- 
rian, he finds himself in that new 
world where forms of human life 
are still lingering akin to those 
which he has been hitherto study- 


ing by the light only of such re- 
mains as have been preserved for 
ages buried in the earth. His stone 
his bronze, his iron, periods are all - 
found living about him. The flint 
weapon dug up in London or Glas- 
gow from the lowest strata of hu. 
man remains, has, in this new world, 
hardly fallen from the band of the 
native. The men of the stone period 
are still alive, though half a cen- 
tury more may see them either ab- 
sorbed in the more civilised races, 
or altogether extinguished. 

This combination of the know- 
ledge of the antiquarian with the 
observations of the traveller bas a 
singular charm for us: but there is 
another combination which is still 
more attractive; it is where the 
philosophical historian, familiar 
with the myths of antiquity, traces 
in the living barbarians around him 
the same play of fancy, or the same 
curious development of thought, 
that he has. been accustomed to 
study in the obscure records of a 
dead language. Mr. Wilson is an 
historian as well as an archeeologist, 
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and is in both capacities an enlight- 
ened student of such living anti- 
quity as may still exist in that con- 
tinent, where the earliest and the 
latest forms of civilisation were de- 
stined to meet and to recognise 
each other. 

Our author might, we think, have 
put his materials together in a more 
compact form, and arranged them 
more carefully. The headings of 
the several chapters lead us to ex- 
pect a more definite arrangement 
than we find in the book itself: 
and this must be partly our excuse 
if our own observations should 
seem to be of a miscellaneous. char- 
acter. It must be confessed, also, 
that there is sometimes a want of 
precision and accuracy of language 
on just those occasions where pre- 
cision is most needed, and that this 
is not compensated by a rather too 
lavish play of a florid species of 
eloquence, better fitted for the lec- 
ture-room than the written compo- 
sition. It is good of its kind, but 
there is too much of it. We pre- 
sime that a large portion of the 
book was written originally for the 
lecture room. But notwithstand- 
ing these minor defects, we confi- 
dently recommend these volumes as 
replete with information on a vari- 
ety of interesting topics, and sug- 
gestive of many trains of reflec- 
tion. They will assuredly repay en 

" attentive persual. 

Mr. Wilson commences with a 
glance at that problem of the “ an- 
tiquity of man” which Sir Charles 
Lyell has still more lately and more 
fully treated. Perhaps, if he had 
written after the publication of Sir 
Charles Lyell’s work, he would have 
expressed himself with more dis- 
tinctness on the subject; yet he 
seems substantially to have arrived 
at whatever safe conclusions the 
evidence hitherto collected enables 
us to rest in. He has said all that 
can really be said at present on the 
matter. He observes that “the 
closing epoch of geology must be 
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turned to for the initial chapters of 
archeology and ethnology. It is 
plain that man could not make his 
appearance upon the earth till the 
earth was fitted for his habitation ; 
and it is a reasonable conjecture 
that it would not long be so pre- 
pared for him before, in some part 
of the world, he made his appear- 
ance. Mr. Wilson is not disposed 
to be incredulous as “to the traces 
of fossil human bones mingling 
with those of the extinct mammals 
of the drift;” but we gather from 
his work that he would be slow to 
rest his belief on the great antiquity 
of man solely on the discovery of 
such flint implements as have been 
dug out of the valley of the Somme 
and elsewhere. We think that, 
notwithstanding the confidence of 
certain experts who have pronounced 
that these flints have received their 
form from the hand of man, there 
is a well-founded suspicion that, 
after all, they may have been broken 
into their present -." by natural 
or physical forces. They are not 
ground to a point, it must be re- 
membered, nor sharpened to an 
edge, only chipped into a wedge- 
like form. When we read of great 
numbers of these flints being dis- 
covered in a certain spot, and that 
a selection is made of such as seem 
to have been chipped by the hand 
of man, and that this selection is a 
matter of acknowledged difficulty, we 
may be excused for suspending our 
judgment as to the fact whether 
any one of them was ever the tool 
or implement of a human being. 
We may be excused if, in the pre- 
sent state of the evidence, we re- 
quire that this testimony of the 
flints be confirmed by other testi- 
mony,—by the presence of human 
bones, or of indisputable works of 
human art in the same _ post-plio- 
cene formation.* We do not pre- 
sumptuously reject their evidence 
altogether; we do not take it upon 
ourselves to say that not one of the 
stones collected from the valley of 





* There is one instance of a fragment of human bone found*in company with 
these flints, but we have heard doubts thrown on the nature of this fragment. 
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the Somme has been fashioned by 
man; we have little trust in our 
own judgment upon such a matter; 
but it is not evidence which can 
stand alone. This Sir Charles Lyell 
admits himself, though in some 
passages of his work he seems to 
forget his own admission. But 
such antiquity as we can assign to 
man on other evidence—by the dis- 
covery in certain positions of hu- 
man remains or indisputable relics 
of human art—is very great, and 
sufficient for all the purposes of the 
ethnologist. The elaborate, and, to 
the geologist, highly interesting 
work of Sir Charles Lyell demands 
a separate and careful examination ; 
we here merely content ourselves 
with remarking that the very great 
antiquity of man—that which would 
compel us to believe that he existed 
for some almost immeasurable pe- 
riod in the condition of the savage 
—rests hitherto on unsatisfactory 
grounds. 

The ethnologist who believes, as 
Mr. Wilson does, in the unity of 
the human race, requires a long 
period of time fur the development 
of those varieties which had become 
permanent prior to the epoch of the 
building of the Egyptian Pyramids. 
Mr. Wilson takes what he requires, 
but does not, as matters stand at 
present, contest fur more. To those 
who, on the grounds of the sacred 
text, would dispute his right to 
even this modest inroad upon the 
illimitable Past, he answers,—that 
the chronology popularly supposed 
to be that of the Bible is in fact 
the chronology only of certain 
learned interpreters, and that there 
is nothing in the sacred text to ex- 
clude the supposition that a much 
longer interval may have passed 
than is generally supposed between 
the creation of Adam and, let us 
say, the appearance of Abraham. 
Interpreting the Noachian Deluge 
as partial—as not, in the literal 
sense of the term, universal—he 
finds scope enough within the limits 
of the sacred text for that slow and 
gradual development of civilised 
man which his archeology has 
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taught him to believe in. Nor does 
he find any difficulty whatever in 
reconciling this slow progress from 
the savage to the civilised man 
with what is recorded of the crea- 
tion of Adam, or the attributes of 
our first parents. Their superior 
excellence, he considers, consisted 
in their perfect morality, in the 
predominance of the benevolent 
affections, and in that reason which 
is one with self-knowledge: it could 
not have consisted, he argues, in 
knowledge of the arts and sciences ; 
certainly not in the knowledge of 
arts quite needless in the warmth, 
abundance, and security of the gar- 
den of Paradise. ‘When, therefore, 
their descendants, deprived of this 
high moral excellence, found them- 
selves scattered abroad upon the 
earth, what could they, in fact, 
have become but ignorant savages ? 
They would have to evolve from 
their own natural sagacity those 
arts of life which their new relation 
to the eternal world rendered 
necessary. They would have to 
commence that long and toilsome 
ascent to civilisation which the 
speculative historian has so often 
attempted to describe. . 

We feel persuaded that our an- 
thor would be unwilling that, in 
ary notice of his work, these expla- 
nations should be omitted, and 
therefore it is that we give them 
here so prominent a place. For 
ourselves, so confident are we that 
scientific trath and religious truth 
will be found in the end to be 
inextricably combined, and to be 
reciprocally sustaining each other, 
that we are not very solicitous to 
patch up hasty and perhaps need- 
ess reconciliations. At present we 
have to settle our science; when 
this is done, it will be time to ask 
ourselves what it is that needs recon- 
eilement. 

Although the archmologist can 
point with triumph to the evidence 
of successive tombs, or cromlechs, 
as proving the sequence of his three 
ages of stone and bronze and iron, 
he can nowhere carry us back to the 
Jirst stone period, and from this to 
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the first development of the bronze 
and the. iron. He can show us that 
on a certain spot—say the soil on 
which London stands, there bave 
been generations of men _ distin- 
guished by the kind of tools they had 
framed for themselves. But it is the 
history of men on that spot which 
his materials enable him to write; 
they do not enable him to write the 
history of the progress of man from 
his earliest condition of existence. 
For the first men who lived on the 
banks of the Thames had come, we 
presume, from other countries; they 
had had a history, and were the 
products of, some kind of luman 
society before they settled there; 
and the generations that followed 
might have received their arts, as 
in one case we know they did, from 
foreign nations. It is, after all, 
therefore, from a@ priori speculation 
—from what we infer must have 
been the course of things—that we 
describe mankind as proceeding from 
the rudest modes of existence to 
the more civilised. The testimony 
which the archeologist appeals to 
confirms these speculations; it can 
do no more. It never brings us to 
the real history of human art. We 
have still to guess how men lived 
at. first, whether on the fruits of the 
earth or by the chase; we have still 
to guess how men discovered the 
use of fire, how they elaborated 
mere vocal signs into a gramunatical 
language; we have still to conjec- 
ture when or where the first canoe 
or the first house was built. We 
make this remark not to detract 
from the lavours of the archzeolo- 
gist, but simply to put the subject 
on its right basis. We have no- 
where that kind of evidence which 
takes us back to the first develop- 
ments of the human intellect; the 
nature of tliese must still be matter 
of inference. We still argue, to a 
great extent, in a purely speculative 
manner; we conclude that a pro- 
gress like that which history and 
historical monuments enable us to 
trace, was the kind of progress 
which the first families of the earth 
passed through; but we know no- 
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thing historically of that early pro- 
ress, 

In the old European or Asiatic 
continent we had been accustomed 
to regard the earliest generations 
of mankind as entirely lost in the 
mists of antiquity; but, till lately, 
we looked on the continent of 
America as being, in respect of its 
population, far more recent, and as 
affording a more simple subject 
for ethnological speculation. The 
civilisation of Mexico and Peru, de- 
stroyed by the Spaniards, was traced 
to Egypt, or to some other portion 
of the Old World. The vagrant 
tribes of savages that lived upon 
the chase, were the still more de- 
generate children of Europe. But 
this new continent is now found to 
have been the habitation of man at 
so remote a period, that the civilisa- 
tions of Mexico and Peru, however 
they originated (and they were pro- 
bably native), must rank amongst 
its modern events. Ruins of more 
ancient cities are found buried in 
its forest, and monuments of some 
furgotten worship are traced upon 
the banks of its rivers. The remains 
of man himself—parts of the human 
skeleton—have been found in posi- 
tions which suggest an antiquity 
far beyond that of the cities of the 
Nile or the Euphrates. Some of 
these cases are well known, and well 
known on account of the disputes 
aud discassions they have given 
occasion to; others, from which 
(geologically speaking) only a modest 
antiquity has been inferred, seem 
to our author to be worthy of credit. 
He says :-— 

“In the post-pliocene formations of 
South Carolina, exposed along the bed 
of the Ashley River, remains of the 
megatherium, megalodon, and other 
gigantic extinct mammals, occur, not 
only associated with existing species 
peculiar to the American continent, but 
also apparently with others hitherto be- 
lieved to have been domesticated and 
introduced for the first time by modern 
European colonists, But, still more in- 
teresting for our present purpose, as 
possibly indicating the contemporane- 
ous existence of some of those strange ex- 
tinct mammals with man, are notices of 
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the remains of human art in the same 
formation. Professor Holmes, in exhi- 
biting a collection of fossils from the 
post-pliocene of South Carolina before 
the Academy of Natural Science at Phi- 
Jadelphia, remarked :—‘ Dr. Klipstein, 
who resides near Charleston, in digging 
a ditch for the purpose of reclaiming a 
large swamp, discovered and sent to me 
the tooth of a mastodon, with the re- 
quest that I should go down and visit 
the place, as there were indications of 
the Loads and teeth of the animal still 
remaining in the sands which underlie 
the peat-bed. Accordingly, with a small 
party of gentlemen, we visited the doc- 
tor, and succeeded not only in obtaining 
several other teeth and bones of this 
animal, but nearly one entire tusk ; and 
immediately alongside of the tusk dis- 
covered the fragment of pottery which 
I hold in my hand, and which is similar 
to that manufactured at the present time 
by the American Indians,’ 

“Tt would not be wise,” continues 
Mr. Wilson, ‘‘to found hasty theories on 
auch strange juxtaposition of relics, pos- 
sibly of very widely separated periods. 
The Ashley River has channeled fortit- 
self a course through the eocene and 
“Sa ae yes formations of South Caro- 

ina, and where these are exposed on its 

shores the fossils are washed from their 
beds, and become mingled with the re- 
mains of recent indigenous and domestic 
animals, and objects of human art. But 
the discovery of Dr. Klipstein was made 
in excavating an undisturbed, and, geo- 
logically speaking, a comparatively re- 
cent formation.” 

After alluding to the magnificent 
skeleton of the Mastodor, Ohioticus 
which is now in the British Museum, 
and in companionship with which 
an Indian flint arrow-head was found, 
he adds :— 

“ Another remarkable account, pre- 
served in the ‘American Journal of 
Science,’ describes the bones of a mas- 
todon, with considerable portions of the 
skin, found in Missouri, associated with 
stone spear-heads, axes, and knives, 
under circumstances which suggest the 
idea that it had been entangled in a bog, 
and there stoned to death, and partially 
consumed by fire. Such contiguity of 
the works of man with those extinct 
diluvial giants, warns us at least to be 
upon our guard against any supercilious 
rejection of indications of man’s ancient 
presence in the New World as well as 
the Old. If the evidence is inconse- 
quential or untruthful, future discoveries 
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will not fail to bring it to nought; if, 
on the contrery it involves glimpses of 
an unseen truth, no organised scepticism 
will prevent the ultimate disclosure of 
its amplest revelations.” 


Had man, daring the whole of this 
early prehistoric epoch, whatever its 
duration may have been, lived like 
the savage, in what we call the stone 
period ? Or had the use of metals 
and other arts been discovered and 
lost again—lost, perhaps, because hu- 
man societies had not attained that 
coherence and stability necessary to 
the preservation of the arts? How- 
ever this may be, it cannot be 
doubted that the use of the metal 
tool forms an important era in the 
progress of civilisation. And Mr. 
Wilson mentions a fact which en- 
ables us to understand very readily 
the transition from the use of stone 
to the use of metal. Copper is still 
found in the New World, and pro- 
bably was at first found in the Old 
World, in a pure state—in nuggets, 
as an Australian gold-digger would 
call them—and these could at once 
be beaten into the shape of an axe 
by stone hammers without the appli- 
cation of fire. The fragment of cop- 
per was to the Indian a new kind of 
stone, which had the fortunate pro- 
perty of malleability. 


“Tn the veins of the copper region of 
Lake Superior, the native metal occurs 
in enormous masses weighing hundreds 
of tons; and many loose blocks of con- 
siderable size have been found on the 
lake shore, or lying detached on the sur- 
face, besides smaller pieces exposed on 
and mingled with the superficial soil in 
sufficient quantities to supply all the 
wants of the nomade hunter. This, ac- 
cordingly, he wrought into chisels and 
axes, armlets and personal ornaments of 
various kinds, without the use of the 
crucible and any knowledge of metal- 
lurgie arts; and, indeed, without recog- 
nising any precise distinetion between 
the copper which he mechanically sepa- 
rated from the mass, and the unmalle- 
able stone or flint out of which he had 
been accustomed to fashion his spear 
and arrow heads,” 


Whilst applanding the metal 
tool, copper or iron, and acknow- 
ledging what we owe to it, let us 
not pass over the stone—that hand- 
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ful of rock or flint by the aid of 
which the metal, in the first in- 
stance, was wrought and fashioned 
—withont its meed of gratitude. It 
seems a slight unnoticeable fact 
that there should be these manage- 
able fragments of hard substance 
ready to the hand of man; that the 
whole earth was not divided be- 
tween the bed of rock and the 
bed of sand or clay; that there 
should have been there mere stones 
(mere litter, you would say), of 
which the floor of the earth had 
better have been swept clean. Yet 
those nodules of flint formed slowly 
in the chalk—yet those rvlled stones 
upon the deserted beach, that the 
sea has fashioned for the human palm, 
and left high and dry upon the land 
—seem to have entered as much irto 
the preparation for man as the fauna 
or the flora amongst which he was to 
live. 

Who first applied fire to the 
metal, and thus made it plastic as 
the elay and sharper than the stone ? 
who first discovered fire itself? No 
one knows; nor is the question 
worth asking. But there is one 
thing well worth noticing: it is the 
answer given to the question, and 
that in the rudest of times and 
amongst many various nations. 
Some god bestowed it. This tend- 
ency to look for a supernatural 
giver is very soon and very widely 
developed. And what is more, the 
idea of a giver bas called forth 
amongst rude selfish people strug- 
gling for existence, the desire to 
manifest their gratitude by some 
act of worship which should also 
be some act of self-denial. On a 
certain day of the year all lights 
shall be extinguished, and one man 
amongst them (endowed for the 
very purpose with imaginary sanc- 
tity) shall rekindle the flame, thus 
acknowledging by this symbol its 
receptiin from ihe divine Giver. 
The ancient Peruvians drew their 
fire on this solemn occasion 2t once 
from the sun; they collected its 
rays into a focus by a concave mir- 
ror of polished metal, and thus 
ignited some dried cotton, or bark, 





or fangus. Nothing eould be more 
expressive and appropriate than 
such a symbolic act. It is a pity 
that the historian has to record that 
other symbolic acts (if such they 
are to be considered) were of a cruel 
and hideous description. The sav- 
age is not accustomed only to thank 
God; he has, he thinks, to propi- 
tiate His favour; and as he has 
nothing to give, he destroys in hon- 
our of the universal Bestower. The 
worship of the Ameriean Indian is 
tainted more than any other we read 
of with the rite of haman sacrifice. 

Various methods for obtaining 
fire have been invented, but the 
earliest seems to have been by the 
friction of two dry pieces of wood. 
It was a progressive step, we pre- 
sume, when the bark of a certain 
tree or a dried fungus was used for 
tinder. However produced, it was 
to the savage, in the first instance, 
itself a tool, the immediate instru- 
ment he employed to cut down the 
tree which would have resisted a 
Jong while his flint hatchet. We 
thought that all known people had 
ma le discovery of fire and converted 
it to their own purposes; but the 
inhabitants of the Ladrones, when 
discovered by the Spaniards, are 
said to have shrunk from fire as 
from a thing they simply feared : 
“ they called it a devil, a god that 
bit fiercely when it was touched, and 
lived on wood, which they saw it de- 
vour.” 

Mr. Wilson entitles the chapter 
which treats on this subject ‘ The 
Promethean Instinct: Fire.’ The 
next chapter is headed ‘The Ma- 
ritime Instinct : the Canoe.’ Then 
we have ‘The Technological In- 
stinct,’ and so on. Why this osten- 
tatious use of the term Instinct ? 
Did men hunt after fire even before 
they had seen it, as an animal might 
be supposed to hunt after food even 
before it had eaten? Do men build 
canoes as birds their nests or bea- 
vers their dams? What is the 
leading idea of Mr. Wilson when he 
thus liberally applies to us the 
term Instinct? We have desires 
and we have intelligence suggesting 
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means to an end. Js it the desire 
that is instinctive, or the apprehen- 
sion of the means whereby the 
desire can be gratified? Men have 
a desire to pass from one side of 
the river to the other; perhaps the 
animal they were in chase of has 
swam the stream; they have ob- 
served that wood will float, that a 
large piece of wood will float with 
& inan on it; they procure such 
piece of wood, and paddle them- 
selves across. The knowledge which 
the man displays in all this fol- 
lows from his previous perceptions. 
Perception, memory, judgment, are 
all exercised in a quiet normal 
manner, and the desire to float 
across the stream has arisen from 
the peculiar circumstances in which 
the man was placed. What element 
of mystery is there in the transac- 
tion which calls for the name of 
Instinct? For the word Instinct 
is applied to certain actions of 
animals because the ordinary laws 
of psychology are, or seem, inade- 
quate to explain them—because a 
certain mystery hangs over the 
event which we mark by the name 
Instinct. When we see animals 
acting, without the teaching of ex- 
perience, in the same sort of way 
in which we act after that teaching 
of experience, we, perplexed to ex- 
plain this anomaly, pronounce the 
action instinctive. The bee and 
the bird build in this inexplicable 
manner. Probably a more minute 
investigation may enable us to re- 
solve whatever we call Instinct into 
some delicacy of the senses, or some 
rapidity of the judgment, peculiar 
to the animal. Meanwhile the term 
is serviceable as marking a class of 
unexplained phenomena. Bat how 
is it applicable to man in his 
capacity of boat-boilder? The sort 
of canve he will build, the materials 
he will use, the tools he will work 
with, are all determined for him by 
existing circumstances, and the 
actual amount of his knowledge. 
Or is it the vague desire to put to 
sea, prompting some manner of 
boat-building, that Mr. Wilson calls 
our “maritime instinct?” Are we 
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driven to sea like ducks to a 
pond? The peasantry of an inland 
country are not conscious of any 
such instinct, and would be very 
unfortunate if they possessed it. 

We have no wish to expel the 
terms instinct and instinctive from 
our popular diction, even when ap- 
plied to human actions. There are 
cases when men act with a sudden- 
ness and decision which remind 
us of the animal in his promptest 
moods, and we naturally apply to 
these the term instinctive; and 
sometimes we apply the term to a 
tendency or desire which we can- 
not at the time trace to our senses, 
or to the usual operations of the 
mind. But when an author for- 
mally—in the very titles of his 
chapters—supplies us with “ Pro- 
methean and maritime instincts,” 
we may be excused if we ask for 
some precise definition of the 
term. 

“ Speech is one of the instincts of 
man, but it is by the voluntary ex- 
ercise of his intellectual faculties, 
as we conceive, that he is enabled 
to develop it into language.” This 
sounds oracular, but, like most 
oracles, it is very obscure. What 
does Mr. Wilson mean by speech as 
contrasted with language? Is speech 
the mere giving of names to things, 
and language the formation of a 
grammar? But grammar is only a 
naming of more complex kind, a 
naming of things and events in 
their more complicated relations, 
And what speech was ever forined 
that had not some grammar, that 
was not also a language? If by 
speech, in contrast to language, is 
meant the mere utterance of articu- 
late sounds which have no meaning 
attached to them, then what proof 
have we that men ever passed through 
a stage of unmeaning gibberish? or 
could anything so purposeless be 
dignified with the name of an in- 
stinct? The desire to speak, or to 
communicate our thoughts or our 
wants, is sometimes spoken of as 
an instinct. But the need man has 
of co-operation, and the ability he 
has to c2-operate, and those general 
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sympathies and affections which 
ander him a social being, are suffi- 
cient to explain this desire. Such 
a desire may be contemplated as 
existing apart and prior to’ the pos- 
session of language, but there can 
be no reason for applying the term 
instinct to it, unless we apply that 
term to all our desires. So strong 
and inevitable is this desire to ex- 
press our thoughts, that we have 
not the least doubt that, if the 
human larynx had not been fitted 
for speech, man would have in- 
vente! a language of signs. His 
hands and feet would have talked, 
if his tongue and palate did not. 
His larynx being mute and all other 
faculties remaining the same, he 
would have talked with his fingers 
and written as the Chinese write, 
whose characters are signs for things, 
not for words. 

The maritime or _ boat-building 
instinct has, at all events, been very 
much under the control of circum- 
stances. Sometimes the tree was 
felled and hollowed, sometimes the 
bark was stretched over wicker- 
work, or skins of beasts were em- 
ployed. or planks were made into a 
raft. The Egyptian bound some of 
his water-jugs together and made a 
raft of them. Some tribes have 
limited themselves to the paddle 
or the oar; some have spread the 
sail, and spread it very boldly. The 
Malay hoists his large sail over a 
couple of planks of wood sewed 
together with bark, and balances 
this fragile craft by means of two 
long spars fastened athwart and 
projecting to windward. In such 
a vessel as this he will scud fear- 
lessly through tempestuous seas 
from one island to another. We 
may boast, and very justly, of our 
steam-engines, our electric _ tele- 
graphs, and of other triumphant 
employments of the powers of na- 
tare; but even to this day there is 
not a more pleasing or thrilling 
spectacle, or a more glorious in- 
stance of the powers of nature 
turned to the service of man, than 
When some solitary boatman sits at 
the helm with sail outspread, borne 
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by the wind along the surface of 
the sea. The water floats him, the 
wind speeds him; he is for the 
moment master of the two great 
elements. Verily the savage has 
his joy, his hour of pride and ex- 
ultation. 

It is curious that the natives of 
North America limited themselves 
to the oar or the paddle. The 
Peruvians appear to have been the 
only people of this continent who, 
at the time of its discovery by 
Columbus, employed the sail. This 
is a striking instance of the very 
general fact, almost amounting to 
a law, that when a people have at- 
tained to a certain proficiency in 
the arts, sufficient to render ~ life 
tolerable, there ensues a long pause 
in the career of progress. It re- 
quires the stimulus of an urgent 
want to set at work the inventive 
faculties of the savage; and when 
his invention has secured to him 
an agreeable existence, or what he 
considers such, there intervenes the 
force of habit and the attachment 
to familiar customs. Fortunately 
the differences of climate, or other 
external circumstances, require or 
suggest different inventions, even 
in this early stage of society, and 
thus one barbarian may be able to 
teach another. A people who had 
brought the canoe propelled by oars 
to perfection, would probably rest 
contented with it; they could not 
have invented the sail themselves; 
they might receive it from another 
people with whom it had been, from 
the commencement, their favourite 
mode of traversing the sea. Our 
“technological instincts,” as Mr. 
Wilson calls them, go to sleep in 
the savage when he is no_ long- 
er pinched by hunger or cold, or 
other pressing inconvenience. They 
awake again in the civilised man, 
with whom invention itself has be- 
come an agreeable effort or an in- 
tellectual triumph. Some sort of 
culinary vessels are wanted, and if 
these have been once shaped out of 
clay, the same kind of pottery will 
content a people for ages. If na- 
ture Las thrown them the calabash, 
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a ready-made vessel, their instinct 
of pottery will not be developed at 
all; they will content themselves 
with the calabash. 

Mr. Wilson brings together in a 
very pictorial manner the two ex- 
tremes of this human art of boat- 
building :— 


“On the banks of the Scottish Clyde 
the modern voyager from the New 
World looks with peculiar interest on 
the growing fabrice of those huge 
steamers, with ribs of steel, and planks, 
not of oak, but of iron, which have 
made the ocean, that proved so impas- 
sable a barrier to the men of the fif- 
teenth century, the easy highway of 
commerce and pleasure to us. The roar 
of the iron forge, the clang of the fore- 
hammer, the intermittent glare of the 
furnaces, and all the novel appliances 
of iron shipbuilding, tell of the modern 
era of steam; but meanwhile, under- 
neath these very shipbuilders’ yards, 
lie the memorials of ancient Clyde 
fleets, in which we are borne back up 
the stream of human industry far into 
prehistoric times. The earliest record- 
ed discovery of a Clyde canoe took 
place in 1780, at a depth of twenty-five 
feet below the surface, on a site known 
by the apt designation of St. Enoch’s 
Croft. This primitive canoe, hewn out 
of a single oak, rested in a horizontal 
position on its keel; and within it, near 
the prow, there lay a curiously sugges- 
tive memorial of the mechanical arts 
of the remote era to which the ancient 
ship of the Clyde must be assigned. 
This was a beautifully finished stone 
axe or celt, doubtless one of the simple 
implements of the allophylian Caledo- 
nian to whom the canoe belonged, if 
not, indeed, the tool with which it had 
been fashioned into shape.” 

From the hollowed trunk of a 
tree, hewn with a stone axe by this 
“allophylian,” as Mr. Wilson de- 
lights in calling him, to the iron 
steam-vessel that would have car- 
ried him and all his tribe across 
the Atlantic, the advance is great 
indeed. And a very curious senti- 
ment must arise in the man who 
has seen this canoe dug up from 
under the busy streets of Glaszow, 
and then afterwards in another con- 
tinent, on some lake or river not 
yet quite appropriated by the white 
man, has watched some prowling 
Indian paddle about in a canoe 
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not much unlike it. The past and 
the present seem to live together 
before him: it is not the ends of 
the earth only that are brought to- 
gether for him; he appears to em- 
brace the first and the last of the 
generations of mankind. 

We turn from the rude arts of 
men to their still rader thinking— 
to customs springing from some 
sentiment -or some strange imagi- 
nation. Of these the most univer- 
sal and the most significant are 
customs connected with the burial 
of the dead. To the habit of in- 
terring with the dead man the im- 
plements he most valued in life— 
his tools or weapons—we owe the 
little knowledge we possess of our 
very primitive ancestors, It is 
generally said that these articles 
were buried with the man, that 
he might have them ready for use 
in another world; and, no doubt, 
some vague idea of this kind has 
extensively prevailed : but if we 
may speculate on a subject so ob- 
scure as the imaginations of the 
savage, we shouid say that this 
idea grew out of the custom of 
burying with the dead man his 
own previous possessions, and that 
the custom itself at first originated 
in simple regret and respect for the 
dead. We cannot have any strong 
sentiment without feeling the de- 
sire in some way to manifest it. 
The dead man was loudly lamented 
—wept and wailed over—and the 
mourners often cut and wounded 
themselves as an exhibition of their 
grief. Well, at such a moment, in- 
stead of appropriating to themselves 
the possessions of the deceased, the 
survivors threw them into the grave 
with him. They were still in a man- 
ner his property. It would mani- 
fest a disrespect to the dead if at 
once, as soon as the hand of his 
chief was cold, another man had 
seized upon his spear end carried 
it to his own hut. Thus this one 
passionate desire to manifest grief 
and respect to a late friend or chief 
would sufficiently account for the 
act of interring with the body the 
instruments or weapons he had been 
in the habit of using. The custom 
once adopted, superstition would 
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step in and enforce it, and the ima- 
gination would invest it with a new 
significance. Some poet of the land 
would first suggest that, if the 
dead man rose from his tomb, he 
would find himself equipped for 
the chase or for war. Sometimes 
the buried arms, vessels, or other 
implements, were broken _ before 
they were deposited in the grave, 
which does not seem to accord with 
the idea that they were Jaid there 
for any future use. It looks like 
the interpretation of a subsequent 
generation when it is said that the 
savage expected the broken tool or 
perforated vessel, like the decayed 
human body, to be restored again 
and made fit for his use. Here is 
an Indian, a Chinook, buried in his 
canoe. Within the canoe a broken 
sword is deposited. Am I to gather 
that the Chinook expected a mari- 
time life hereafter, and even to re- 
vive floating upon the waters? Does 
not the whole act seem, at ieast in 
its initiation, to be symbolical? All 
was at an end. The man would 
float no more—would fight no 
more. The canoe was buried, the 
sword was broken. 

But whether we are right or not 
in our supposition as to the origin 
of this idea—namely, that the arti- 
cles buried in the tomb with the 
deceased would be useful to him in 
an after time—it is plain that such 
an idea has been entertained, and 
certainly all our learned writers 
upon these ancient customs of 
barial attribute this motive to our 
imaginative forefathers. When, in 
the old pagan burrows of the wold 
of Yorkshire or elsewhere, some 
British or Saxon charioteer has been 
exhumed, with the iron wheel-tires 
and bronzed horse-furniture (the 
wreck of the decayed war-charivt), 
and the skeletons of the horses, 
eloquent antiqaarians have not 
failed to say (as Mr. Wilson does) 
that the dead chief was buried 
thus “that he might enter the 
Valhalla of his gods, proudly borne 
in the chariot in which he had 
been wont to charge amid the 
ranks of his foes.” We presume 
they find themselves justified in this 
interpretation. 
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Here, again, we find that the new 
continent sets almost before the 
eyes of our traveller scenes similar 
to those which, as a European arch- 
wulogist, he had been laboriously 
endeavouring to reconstruct in some 
remote antiquity. , 


“ Upwards of forty years since, Black 
Bird, a famous chief of the Omahaws, 
visited the city of Washington, and on 
his return was seized with smallpox, of 
which he died on the way. When the 
chief found himself dying, he called his 
warriors around him, and, like Jacob of 
old, gave commands concerning his buri- 
al, which were as literally fulfilled. The 
dead warrior was dressed in his most 
sumptuous robes, fully a with 
his scalps and war-eagle’s plumes, and 
borne about sixty miles below the Oma- 
haw village to a lofty bluff on the Mis- 
souri, which towers far above all the 
neighbouring heights, and commands a 
magnificent extent of landscape. To the 
summit of this bluff a beautiful white 
steed, the favourite war-horse of Black 
Bird, was led; and there, in presence of 
the whole nation, the dead chief was 
placed with great ceremony on its back, 
looking towards the river, where, as he 
had said, he could see the canoes of the 
white men as they traversed the broad 
waters of the Missouri. His bow was 
placed in his hand, his shield and quiver, 
with his pipe and medicine bag, hung by 
his side. His store of pemmican and his 
well-filled tobacco-pouch were supplied, 
to sustain him on the long journey to 
the hunting-grounds of the great Mani- 
tou, where the spirits of his fathers 
awaited his coming. The medicine-men 
of the tribe performed their most mystic 
charms to secure a happy passage to the 
land of the great departed ; and all else 
being completed, each warrior of the 
chief’s own band covered the palm of his 
right hand with vermilion, and stamped 
its impress on the white sides of the de- 
voted war-steed. This done, the Indi- 
ans gathered turfs and soil, and placed 
them around the feet and the legs of the 
horse. Gradually the pile arose under 
the combined labour of many willing 
hands, until the living steed and its dead 
rider were buried together under the me- 
morial mound ; and high over the crest 
of the lofty tumulus which covered the 
warrior’s eagle plumes a cedar post was 
reared, to mark more clearly to the voy- 
agers on the Missouri the last resting- 
place of Black Bird, the great chief of 
the Omahaws.” 
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But there is one passage in Mr. 
Wilson’s book which, we think, to 
the student of the ancient myth or 
religious legend must be replete 
with interest. It occurs in the 
chapter which treats on the use of 
tobacco and that custom of smok- 
ing which we have imported from 
the savage, much to the delectation, 
no doubt, of those who inhale the 
fumes of what they are pleased to 
call the fragrant weed, and much, 
assuredly, to the disgust and suffer- 
ing of those who are involved, most 
unwillingly, in the smoke which 
others are exhaling around them, 
Never were two parties more sharp- 
ly divided than the smokers and 
the non-smokers. The first will 
doubtless agree with the Indian in 
the belief that tobacco was of divine 
origin. Did not two hunters of the 
Susquehannas share their venison 
with a lovely squaaw who mysteri- 
ously appeared before them in the 
forest? and did they not, “on re- 
turning to the scene of their feast 
thirteen moons after, find the to- 
bacco-plant growing where she bad 
sat?” and do not Indians tell us 
that the Great Spirit freely indulges 
in the intoxicating fumes which 
they themselves love so well? The 
non-smokers hold a different faith. 
They see no celestial gift in this 
black, fuliginons amusement; and 
if they do not ascribe to it a devil- 
ish origin, they assert that it is en- 
joyed with a devilish indifference 
to those to whom their beloved 
smoke is but stench and sickness. 
Into this custom of tobacco-smoking 
Mr. Wilson enters at large, and be- 
stows much learning on the inquiry ; 
but it is especially to the institution 
of the pipe of peace amongst the In- 
dians that we would now direct the 
attention of the reader. 

We have, as Mr. Wilson tells the 
story, the complete dissection of a 
myth; we see how a legend arises, 
or may arise, partly from the most 
trivial causes, and partly from gener- 
ous impulses and high imaginations, 
Between the Minnesota and the 
Missouri rivers there stands a bold 
perpendicular cliff, “ beautifally 
marked with distinct horizontal 
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layers of light grey and rose or 
Jlesh-coloured quartz.” Near this a 
famous red pipe-stone is procured; 
a material, we presume, better fitted 
than any other for making pipes. 
Traces of both ancient and modern 
excavation prove that it has been 
the resort, during many generations, 
of Indian tribes, seeking this fam- 
ous red pipe-stone. A spot to which 
independent tribes came for this 
purpose, and for this only, became 
neutral ground; became a spot on 
which they might meet in peace— 
perhaps to discuss their points of 
difference. But in process of time 
it became a sacred spot, and the 
peace between hostile tribes was 
preserved by a religious sanction, 
There are marks on the rock re- 
sembling the track of a large bird. 
These were converted into the foot- 
steps of the Great Spirit. The 
Great Spirit, therefore, at one time 
descended upon the rock and taught 
—what else could he be supposed 
to teach?—the sacred neutrality of 
the spot, and the privilege and duty 
of all tribes to renew their pipes 
there, and especially the calumet, or 
pipe of peace. The last version of 
the tradition rans thus :— 


“Many ages,” say the Sioux, “ after 
the red men were made, when all the 
different tribes were at war, the Great 
Spirit called them all together at the 
Red Rocks. He stood on the top of the 
rocks, and the red nations were assem- 
bled in infinite numbers in the plain 
below. He took out of the rock a piece 
of the red stone, and made a large pipe. 
He smoked it over them all; told them 
that it was part of their flesh; that 
though they were at war they must 
meet at this place as friends; that it 
belonged to them all; that they must 
make their calumets from it, and smoke 
them to him whenever they wished to 
appease him or get his goodwill The 
smoke from his big pipe rolled over 
them all, and he disappeared in the 
cloud.” 


The Sioux, notwithstanding this 
good teaching of the very tradition 
which they still repeat to the stran- 
ger, have, by the right of the strong- 
est, taken possession of the sacred 
neutral ground; and they, and all 
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other tribes of the red race, are 
either being absorbed into the white 
yemaiion or exterminated by it. 

e development of the myth and 
the people of the myth has been 
therefrom alike arrested. But how 
clearly we see its growth and for- 
mation! To what a mystical faith 
that flesh-coioured quartz was con- 
ducting! And what mingling of 
the divine and human would have 
been suggested by the act recorded 
of the Great Spirit! If these Indian 
tribes had finally coalesced in one 
nation, the myth would have been 
exalted, and the Great Spirit would 
have taught them an eternal bond of 
peace and brotherhood. If civilisa- 
tion and culture had still further ad- 
vanced, this peace and brotherhood 
would have embraced all mankind, 
and assumed the form of the highest 
moral teaching. 

A considerable portion of Mr. 
Wilson’s book is occupied with 
those ancient remains, whether in 
the valley of the Mississippi or in 
the forests of Central America, 
which speak of a civilisation, or at 
least of nations and of cities that 
had existed and left their ruins be- 
hind them, anterior to what we call 
the discovery of the New World. 
The subject is highly interesting, 
and it loses none of its interest in 
the hands of our author. He speaks 
very decidedly on the great antiquity 
of the mounds and the earthworks 
of the valley of the Mississippi ; less 
decidedly on the antiquity of the 
monumental pillars and other archi- 
tectural remains which were first 
brought to the knowledge of the 
English public through the travels 
of Mr. Stephens in Central America. 
The work of Mr. Squier still con- 
tains, we believe, the fallest account 
we possess of those vast circular 
mounds, and other extraordinary 
earthworks, discovered within the 
territory of the United States, 
Both these writers, Mr. Stephens 
and Mr. Squier, produced at the 
time of the publication of their seve- 
ral works a very vivid impression 
on the reading public of England. 
Both of them broke ground into 
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quite new fields ‘of inquiry, but 
both of them left the mind rather 
excited than informed. This was 
to be expected when the subject was 
of so novel and surprising a charac- 
ter. Mr. Squier saw evidences of 
serpent-worship and of other re- 
ligious rites which his study of the 
antiquities of the Old World had 
made familiar to his imagination, 
in the circular mounds which he 
traced in the open field; and Mr. Ste- 
phens, as he broke his way through 
the forests, saw the ruins of another 
Egypt stand before him. 

That no tradition should exist 
amongst the present race of Indi- 
ans with respect tu these primitive 
“ mound-builders,” is not surprising ; 
nor would this alone indicate any 
very great antiquity. Mr. Wilson 
thinks the state in which the skele- 
tons were found within the tumuli 
—crumbling to dust on _ being 
touched—is sufficient proof of their 
great age. One must know all the 
circumstances of the burial, all the 
influences to which the skeleton has 
been exposed, before any safe conclu- 
sion can be drawn from this fact. 
Bat, leaving undetermined the anti- 
quity of these remains, we think it 
plain that the first discoverers of 
them, whether of the mounds or of 
the ruined cities, have, with the 
natural enthusiasm pertaining to 
all discoverers, exaggerated the evi- 
dence they display of civilisation, 
or progress in the arts. After all, 
the soundest opinion seems to be 
that the “mound-bnilders” and the 
builders of the deserted cities were 
but the intellectual progenitors of 
those half-civilised Mexicans and 
Peruvians whom the Spaniards en- 
countered and destroyed. It is 
not likely that any higher or equal 
state of civilisation had been at- 
tained and lost before the arrival 
of the Spaniards. 

The quite circular form of an 
extensive mound or earthwork is 
thought to imply a ae of 
geometry or trigonometry, because 
a modern surveyor would proceed 
in a certain scientific manner to lay 
out such a circle. But the slow 
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process of measuring a number of 
radii from a given centre, and con- 
necting their terminal points, would 
probably have sufficed for all that 
these early geometers executed. Or 
they might have drawn a smaller 
circle, in the first instance, by a 
movable radius, and then traced 
a larger and a larger one outside of 
this, till they had obtained one of 
the requisite magnitude. Time and 
labour will accomplish much, and 
with very little help from art or 
science. But where imagination 
seems to play the subtlest tricks 
with our antiquarians is in their 
appreciation of the beautiful in such 
relics of the fine arts as are dis- 
covered jn these mounds and cities. 
We have prints given us here of 
carved pipes found in the tombs, 
which we are told are very beauti- 
ful. To our eye they do not look 
beautiful at all, and very little in ad- 
vance of other prints which repre- 
sent pipes carved by the present 
race of Red Indians. But it is when 
the antiquarian critic finds himself 
ainongst the remains of the rude 


sculptures of Central America tbat 
he shows himself most under the 


influence of this glamour. If we 
had not the pietures or engravings 
by which to check the text, we should 
think that Thebes and Memphis 
had been long ago outrivalled on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

Our readers, we are sure, have 
not forgotten Mr. Stephens’s book 
of travels; they will remember 
how he entered with his guide into 
what seemed an untrodden forest 
at Copan, apparently undisturbed 
from its very creation; and how, 
as he made his way with his axe 
through the brushwood he found 
himself face to face with an upright 
column of stone elaborately carved. 
In the centre of this a human face 
of gigantic proportions stared out 
upon him. Some of these monu- 
ments had been overpowered by 
the vigofous growth of the sur- 
rounding trees, and displaced from 
their upright position by huge 
branches that half encircled them; 
others lay upon the ground, as if 
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bound down by the vines and 
other great creepers of the Ameri- 
can forest. Nothing disturbed the 
solitude of the scene except a gri- 
macing procession of monkeys, who 
from the branches of the trees were 
looking alternately at the traveller, 
and at the mysterious objects which 
had attracted the traveller's atten- 
tion. As he proceeded he came 
upon a truncated pyramid, with a 
flight of steps leading to a broad 
surface, on which evidently some 
other structure had been raised ; 
and then again he entered a square 
enclosure with steps, which might 
have been intended for seats, run- 
ning up on all sides, reminding him 
of a Roman amphitheatre. No 
books had told him of the existence 
even of this ruined city. Who had 
built it, who had lived in it, no one 
could say. The people of the coun- 
try could only answer him with 
their “ Quien sabe?” who knows ?— 
an answer always sufficient for 
themselves. There was not even a 
tradition, not even a palpable lie, 
ta be heard. Men were as silent 
about these cities as the forest it- 
self. a 

What wonder that the enthno- 
siasm of the traveller should be 
excited, and that he should see 
more than the eye—as a simple 
optical instrament— disclosed to 
hin? Assuredly his enthusiasm 
as to the beauty of the sculpture is 
not supported by the drawings he 
has given us. He commends to us 
these drawings of the artist as being, 
“next to the stones themselves,” 
the most perfect materials on which 
to form our judgment. And of one 
thing we may be certain, that a 
modern artist, trained to the correct 
representation of the human figure, 
would err, if he erred at all, by ém- 
proving the drawing in these 
tesque ‘sculptures, It would require 


-a distinct effort invthe modern art- 


ist to depart fron’ thé true outline 
and proportions of the human form; 
and whenever his attention relaxed, 
he would infallibly become more 
correct than his original. Well, we 
see if the delineation here given us 
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a mere pillar, in the centre of which 
is carved a human face, and lower 
down two fat arms, which the ima- 
gination is to connect with the un- 
meaning face above them; and we 
are told in the text “that the char- 
acter of this image is grand, and 
it would be difficult to exceed the 
richness of the ornament.” We 
turn the page and see another 
gigantic head, with huge saucer 
eyes, such as a child would draw, 
and we are told that “the style is 
good,” and that “the great expan- 
sion of the eyes seems intended to 
inspire awe.” So are the masks 
sold in our toy-shops to mischief- 
loving boys. But very silly savages 
must those have been in whom such 
absurd figures could have inspired 
awe. Mr. Stephens is constantly 
being “arrested by the beauty of 
the sculpture.” The bas-reliets at 
Palenque are indeed superior to 
anything he met with at Copan, 
and some drawings from these ex- 
hibit an unexpected grace, and an 
outline perhaps unconsciously - im- 


roved by the hand of the artist. 
But here also we are startled at the 
discrepancy between the description 
of the enraptured traveller and the 


representation in the engravings. 
We have, in one of them, a figure 
sitting cross-legged upon a narrow 
bench ; his legs are tucked up 
under him painfully tight, and his 
balance must be preserved with 
great difficulty; his Jarge nose is 
in manifest danger of breaking it- 
self upon the floor. We are told 
that this figure sits “on a couch, 
ornamented with two _ leopards’ 
heads,” and that “the attitude is 
easy, and the expression ealm and 
benevolent.” The first discoverer 
must evidently have looked with 
something of a lover’s eye. 

The learned antiquarian has been 
nowhere more exposed to delusion 
than in this New World. Mr. Wil- 
son gives us an amusing account 
of the inscription on the Dighton 
Rock, which has received so many 
various interpretations. It stands 
in New England; and at a time 
when it was a favourite speculation 
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of its theologians, that the Phosni- 
cians had been the earliest colonists 
of America, and that the accursed 
race of Oanaan had been banished 
there, this inscription was decided 
to be Punic. Dr. Stiles, President 
of Yale College, when preaching in 
1783 before the Governor and State 
of Connecticut, appealed to the 
Dighton Rock, graven, as he be- 
lieved, in the old Panic or Pheni- 
cian character and language, in 
proof that the Indians were of the 
cursed seed of Uanaan, and were to 
be displaced and rooted out by the 
European descendants of Japhet! 
** The Phoenicians,” says Dr. Stiles, 
“charged the Dighton and other 
rocks in Narraganset Bay with 
Punic inscriptions remaining to this 
day, which last I myself have re- 
peatedly seen and taken off at large, 
as did Professor Sewell. He has 
lately transmitted a copy of this 
inscription to M. Gebelin of the 
Parisian Academy of Sciences, who, 
comparing them with the Panic 
aleography, jadges them to be 

unic, and has interpreted them as 
denoting that the ancient Oartha- 
ginians once visited these distant 
regions.” 

Various copies, all professing to 
be most carefully executed, of this 
inscription, were sent to antiquarian 
societies, to museums, to colleges, 
as well in Europe as in America. 
A learned Oolonel Vallency, of the 
London Antiquarian Society, under- 
took to prove that the inscription 
was neither Pheenician nor Panic, 
but Siberian. Then it became the 
fashion to look upon the Danes and 
the Northmen as the first discover- 
ers of America, or its first colonists, 
and the Punic was changed into a 
Runic inscription. The names of 
Thorfinn and other Norse heroes 
were plainly read in this wild scrawl 
upon the Dighton Rock. Learned 
Danes themselves found no diffi- 
culty in deciphering the name at 
least of the chief hero wlfo conduct- 
ed the expedition of which this is a 
memorial, though they confess that 
the names of his associates are not 
quite so legible. 
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“Surely no inscription,” continues 
Mr. Wilson, “ancient or modern, not 
even the Behistun cuneatics or the tri- 
lingual Rosetta Stone,ever received more 
faithful study. But the most curious 
matter relating to this written rock is, 
that after being thus put to the question 
by learned inquisitors for a hundred and 
fifty years, it did at length yield a most 
surprising response. Mr, Schoolcraft 
tested the origin and significance of the 
Dighton Rock inscription, by submitting 
a copy of it teChingwauk, an intelligent 
Indian chief, familiar with the native 
system of picture-writing. The result 
was an interpretation of the whole as the 
record of an Indian triumph over some 
rival native tribe, and the conviction on 
Mr. Schoolcraft’s part that the graven 
rock is simply an example of Indian 
rock-writing, attributable to the Wabe- 
nakies of New England.... And such 
is the conviction reluctantly formed in 
the mind of the most enthusiastic be- 
liever in the discovery and colonisation 
of New England by the Northmen.” 


We are in danger of losing our 
way entirely amongst the multitude 
of interesting subjects which Mr. 
Wilson’s two thick volumes present 


to us—and present, it must be con- 
fessed, in a somewhat confused ar- 
ray. A rather pleasant effect is pro- 
duced by the bringing together the 
knowledge of the European archew- 
ologist with the observations of the 
modern traveller; but this leads 
to a discursive style. In spite of 
the distinct titles of the several 
chapters, we never know precisely 
what we are discussing, and where 
to look for anything a second time 
which we may remember to have 
read. We are now engaged with 
the wild Indians, and are re- 
minded of such human euriositics 
as the “Fiatheads,” who glory in 
producing a deformed skull by a 
distressing pressure on the infant's 
head, of which process we have a 
gilded picture strangely ornament- 
ing our learned volumes. These 
Fiatheads are plainly uninjured in 
their intellects by this distortion of 
the skull; so as there is room left 
for the development of the cere- 
bram, all seems right; and even 
when nature keeps the formation of 
the skull in her own hands, we ap- 
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rehend this is all that is wanted. 

hese Flatheads contrive to make 
slaves of the neighbouring round- 
headed Indians,—who, by the way, 
are not permitted to flatten the 
heads of their children, this being 
jealously guarded as a sign of free- 
dom and aristecratic _ privileges. 
They are said to look with contempt 
on the whites, as bearing in the 
shape of their heads the hereditary 
mark of slaves. After contemplat- 
ing for a time these onprogressive 
natives, some railroad car comes 
whizzing past, or the posts of the 
electric telegraph remind the author 
of the go-ahead American who is 
gradually appropriating all th» soil 
to himself. We have a highly char- 
acteristic t&it mentioned of the 
new race, Not only does he cut 
down forests and break up the 
prairie, but he trades in water-lots 
—in land still covered with water; 
appropriates and sells half the 
svil of a lake which has yet to be 
reduced to the economical proportion 
he intends to allow it. 

The two races cannot plainly long 
reside on the same continent; but 
Mr. Wilson brings before us a fact 
which will probably be new to most 
English readers. It is almost as 
much aa absorption into the white 
race as a process of extinction that 
is now going on amongst the Red 
Indians. Wherever the whites, 
whether they are French, or Eng- 
lish, or Scotch, have been long set- 
tled in the neighbourhood of Indian 
tribes, there has grown up a mixed 
race or half-breed. This half-breed, 
in some instances, remains in the 
settlement of the whites, but in 
others it still follows the mode of 
life of its Indian parent, and a 
race grows up that is neither Euro- 
pean nor Indian. Whole tribes 
seem now to be constitated of this 
half-breed, and they are distin- 
guished for their power of endar- 
ance and their greater faculty for 
social organisation. But in propor- 
tion as they approximate to the Euro- 
pean, the less likelihood is there that 
they will long remain distinct and 
separated from the European by their 
mode of life. 
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“ The idea,” says Mr. Wilson, “of the 
absorption of the Indian into the Anglo- 
American race will not,I am aware, meet 
with a ready acceptance, even from those 
who dwell where its traces are most per- 
ceptible ; but fully to appreciate its ex- 
tent, we must endeavour to follow down 
the course of events by which the con- 
tinent has been transferred to the de- 
scendants of its European colonists, At 
every fresh stage of colonisation or pio- 
neering into the wild west, the work has 
necessarily been accomplished by the 
hardy youths,or the hunters and trappers 
of the clearing. Rarely indeed did they 
carry with them their wives or daugh- 
ters; but where they found a home 
amongst savage-haunted wilds,they took 
to themselves wives of the daughters of 
the soil. To this mingling of blood, 
even in its least favourable aspects, the 
prejudices of the Indian presented little 
obstacle. Henry, in his narrative of 
travel among the Cristineaux, says, 
‘One of the chiefs assured me that the 
children borne by their women to Euro- 
ee were bolder warriors and better 

unters than themselves.’ The fact is 
unquestionable that all along the widen- 
ing outskirts of the newer clearings, and 
wherever an outlying trading or hunting 
pow is established, we find a fringe of 

alf-breed population, marking the tran- 
sitional wiedeedand which is passing 
away from its aboriginal claimants. .. . 
At all the white settlements near those 
of the Indians the evidence of admixture 
is abundant, from the pure half-breed to 
the slightly-marked remoter descendant 
of Indian maternity, discoverable ouly 
by the straight black hair, and a singu- 
lar watery ylaze in the eye, not unlike 
that of the English gypsy. There they 
are to be seen, not only as fishers, trap- 
pers, and lumberers, but engaged on 
equal terms with the whites in the trade 
and business of the place. In this con- 
dition the population of all the frontier 
settlements exists; if, as new settlers 
come in, the mixed element disappears, 
it does so purely by absorption. 


“Nor are such traces confined to the 
frontier settlements. I have recognised 
the semi-Indian features in the gay as- 
semblies at a Canadian Governor-Gene- 
ral’s receptions, in the halls of the Legis- 
lature, among the undergraduates of 
Canadian universities, and mingling in 
the selectest social circles. And this is 
what has been going on in every new 
American settlement for upwards of 
three centuries, under every diversity of 
circumstances.” 
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This is a far more agreeable idea 
than that the Indians are being 
everywhere starved out of existence 
by the encroachments of the Euro- 
pean. But that portion of the 
mixed offspring which adhered to 
the Indian tribe, and became In- 
dian in its habits, affords a still 
more interesting subject of specula- 
tion. On the Red River there isa 
settlement of half-breeds, number- 
ing about six thousand. -A marked 
difference, we are told, “is observ- 
able, according to their white pa- 
ternity. The French half-breeds are 
more lively and frank in their bear- 
ing, but also less prone to settle 
down to drudgery of farming, or 
other routine duties of civilized 
life, than those chiefly of Scottish 
descent.” If in both cases the half- 
breed has been entirely educated 
by its Indian parent, this would be 
a good instance of the influence of 
race as separable from the influence 
of education, These half-breeds are 
generally superior in physical as 
well as mental qualities, and have 
greater powers of endurance than 
any of the native tribes exhibit. Mr. 
Wilson assures us “that the last 
traces of the Red blood will dis- 
appear, not by the extinction of 
the Indian tribes, but by the ab- 
sorption of the half-breed minority 
into the new generations of the pre- 
dominant race.” 

Of the warlike tribes of native 
Indians some have been induced 
to settle down as_ agriculturists. 
Some are Roman Catholics, some 
Protestants. But we believe it may 
be stated that all signal amend- 
ments or progressive changes have 
been accomplished by a mixture of 
European blood. To this very day 
the full-blooded Indian despises 
the civilisation .of the white man, 
or at least thinks it something 
that may be good for the white 
man, but by no means good for 
him. The fierce tribes that con- 
stituted the famous confederacy 
of the Iroquois, and who have 
settled in Canada, have been all 
more or Jess tamed, but they have 
all lost the purity of their race; 
and when we hear of the hunter of 
the prairies taking upon himself the 
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mode of life of European colonists, 
we may be sure that’ this change 
has been facilitated ‘by an inter- 
mixture of the two races. Some of 
these ‘tribes have forgotten their 
own language, and speak only a 
French patois. 

We do not imply by this obser- 
vation that the native Indians would 
have been incapable of advancing 
by a slow and nateral progression 
of their own on the road of civilisa- 
tion: on the contrary, we believé 
that the civilisation of the Aztecs 
and the Peravians may be seen in 
its earliest stage amongst the Iro- 
quois. Bat when the European 
encounters the savage, there is a 
gap between them which the latter 
cannot suddenly traverse, The in- 
termediate steps are not presented 
to him. The time is not given him 
by which slow-changing habits can 
be formed and transmitted. He is 
required to proceed at ‘a faster pace 
than his savage nature can accom- 
plish. Now, as every generation 
that has advanced upon its prede- 
cessors, transmits, together with its 
knowledge, some increasing apti- 
tide for the acquisition of such 
knowledge, there is no difficulty 
in believing that the savage would 
be expedited in his career of civili- 
sation as well by an intermixture 
of race as by a participation of 
knowledge. 

The whole chapter of Mr. Wilson 
on’ the Red Race is well worthy of 
perasal, The reader will find in it 
many interesting details, which, of 
course, our space will not permit 
us to allude to. We shall conelade 
our notice by some reference to a 
topic especially interesting when 
we speak of the progress of civili- 
sation—nainely, the mode of trans- 
mitting ideas, the art of ‘writing, 
or ‘letters. Our author, according to 
his favourite phraseology, entitles 
his chapter on this subject ‘The 
Intellectaal Instinct: Letters.’ 

The origin’ of Janguage may be 
open to diseussion. ‘Its gradual 
growth ' from the ‘wants, thé social 
passions, the ‘organisation, the mif- 
metic aud reasoning powers ‘of ‘man, 


may to many persons seem an un- 
satisfactory acconnt. Bat no one 
disputes that «writing is an inven- 
tion of man. Even if the steps of 
this invention had not been traced, 
we should have been unable to 
frame any other hypothesis with 
regard to an art possessed by one 
people and not possessed by an- 
other. We may define writing to 
be the transmission of ideas b 
visible and permanent signs, inste: 
of by momentary sounds and ges- 
tures. The art of writing, it must 
be ‘remembered, is not complete till 
the characters upon the paper, or 
the parchment, or the plaster of the 
wall, or the graven rock, interpret 
themselves to one who knows the 
conventional value of the several 
signs. So long as any picture-writ- 
ing or symbolic figures act merely 
as aids to the memory, in retaining 
a history of events which is, in 
fact, transmitted by oral tradition, 
writing is not yet invented. The 
picture, however faithful, gives its 
meaning only to those who know 
many other facts which are not in 
the picture itself. When a system 
of signs has been invented, by which 
alone the ideas of one person, or one 
generation, can be communicated 
to another person or another gene- 
ration, then the art has been at- 
tained, whether those signs are 
hieroglyphics or alphabetical, whe- 
ther they are signs of things or 
signs of words. 

This is necessary to be borne in 
mind, becanse there is a certain use 
of pictorial and symbolic signs which 
is in danger of being confounded 
with the perfect hieroglyph; and 
we are inclined to think this con- 
fusion has been made with regard 
to some of the sculptured ‘remains 
discovered in Central America. We 
doubt if these “hieroglyphics,” 
which scholars are invited to study 
and to interpret, are hieroglyphics 
as'the word is understood by the 
Egyptologist. Granting that they 
always have a meahing, and are not 
introduced, in Some Cases, as meré 
ornaments (just as we introdneés 
tlie “heads ‘of ‘stags’ or ‘thé figures. 
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of little children on any vase we 
desire to ornament), still it may be 
a meaning of that. kind which could 
be only intelligible to one who 
from other sources knew the his- 
tory or the fable it was intended to 
bring to remembrance. A repre- 
sentation of this kind, half pictorial 
and half symbolic, would help to 
keep alive the memory of an event; 
but, the memory of it once extinct, 
it could not revive the knowledge 
of the event to us. We should waste 
our ingenuity in vain attempts to 
read what was not, in fact, any 
kind of writing. 

The Peruvians had manifestly not 
advanced beyond a system of mne- 
monics, a kind of memoria technica. 
With certain knots in strings cf 
different colours they had associated 
certain ideas. A Peravian woman 
could show you a bundle of knotted 
strings and tell you her whole life 
“was there.” To her it was, but 
to no one else. If all the Peruvians 
agreed to associate the history of 
Peru with other bundles of knotted 
cords, their guipus would still be 
only an aid to memory; the his- 
tory itself must be conveyed from 
one mind to another by oral com- 
munication. Some of the North 
American Indians had their wam- 
pum, their many-coloured belt, in- 
to which they talked their treaty, 
or any other matter it was desir- 
able to remember. The Mexicans 
had mingled symbols with their 
picture-writing, but they had not 
wrought the hieroglyphic into a sys- 
tem, by means of which alone ideas 
eould be conveyed from one gene- 
ration to another. With them it 
could not be said that the art of 
writing was known. But antiqua- 
rians have formed, it seems,a diffe- 
rent opinion of the mixture of sym- 
bol and picture discovered in the 
ruins of Copan and Palenque; and, 
partly on this ground, they arrived 
at the conclusion that these cities 
were built and inhabited by a 
people in advance of the Mexi- 
cans or Aztecs discovered by the 
Spaniards. Mr. Wilson says very 
distinctly of those mysterious sculp- 
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tures: “They are no rude abbre- 
viations, like the symbols either of 
Indian or Aztec picture - writing; 
but rather suggest the idea of a 
matured system of ideography in 
its last transitional stage, before 
becoming a word-alphabet like that 
of the Chinese at the present day.” 

We should be open to the charge 
of great presumption, if, with no- 
thing before us but a few engrav- 
ings by which to guide our judg- 
ment, we ventured to offer an opi- 
nion opposed to that of Mr. Wilson, 
or of others who have made the 
subject one of especial study. Bat 
opposite to the very page (p. 140, 
vol. ii.) from which we take this 
last sentence we have quoted, Mr. 
Wilson gives us an engraving of 
what are denominated ‘“hierogly- 
phics.” It appears to us as if the 
pillar here represented had been 
divided into compartments, and 
each compartment had been filled 
by the artist with some appropri- 
ate subject, generally some human 
figure whose action and attitude 
are unintelligible to us; but the 
whole conveys the idea, not of a 
series of hieroglyphics, but of indi- 
vidual representations, each of which 
has its own independent meaning. 
Other engravings, indeed, approxi- 
mate more nearly to the hierogly- 
phic; the arbitrary sign is more 
conspicuous, and there is a more 
frequent repetition of the same sub- 
ject; but when we consider the 
poverty of invention that even in 
later times afflicts the arts, and the 
tendency to repeat and to copy 
which is very noticeable in rude 
times, we are not surprised that 
the same subject is often found on 
the same monument, or that it has 
spread from Oopan to Palenque. 
There is nothing in the engravings 
before us, or in the account given 
of them, which proves that a really 
hieroglyphic system had been in- 
vented; and we cannot but sus- 
pect that those who undertake the 
task of deciphering them will in- 
evitably fail, not because the key 
cannot be found, but because no 
key ever existed. 
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Suppose a monument erected or 
a medal strock in honour of one of 
our own excellent missionaries; sap- 
pose it represented the missionary 
standing with one foot on a broken 
image, or idol, and that by his side 
knelt some half-naked savage with 
a-cross in his hands—this mixture 
of picture and of symbol would tell 
its tale very intelligibly to us, for 
we have heard before of the labours 
of the missionary. But suppose 
this and other pictures of the same 
kind were handed down to a remote 
posterity, who had no information 
except what the pictures themselves 
conveyed by which to understand 
them, what hopeless perplexities 
* would they for ever remain! And 
the use of the repeated symbol 
might lead to the persuasion that 
they were composed on some hiero- 
glyphic system. We might imagine 
learned men toiling for ever over 
such representation, and never com- 
ing to any satisfactory result. 

What different impressions the 
same pictorial representation may 
convey to two different persons, we 
have many an amusing instance of 
in the history of our Egyptian dis- 
coveries, or efforts at discovery. We 
borrow an example from the pages 
before us. On the wall of the tem- 
ple at Philw, at the first cataract of 
the Nile, a figure is seen seated at 
work on what seems a potter's 
wheel, and there is a group of 
hieroglyphics over its head. One 
learned translator reads and ex- 
plains thus :—“Kaum the Creator, 
on his wheel, moulds the divine 
members of Osiris (the type of 
man) in the shining house of life, 
or the solar disk.” Another learned 
man, Mr. Birch of the British 
Museum, soars, if possible, still 
higher for a meaning :—‘ Phtah 
Totonem, the father of beginnings, 
is setting in motion the egg of the 
sun and moon, director of the gods 
of the upper world.” Mr. Wilson, 
we presuine, in accordance with a still 
later interpretation, calls this figure 
simply the “ram-headed god 
Kneph,” without explaining what 
he is doing with his wheel, If the 


picture and the hieroglyphic toge- 
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ther lead to such various results, 
we may easily conceive what wild 
work would be mre j an attempt 
to interpret a pictorial represente- 
tion alone. 

We hesitate to assign to the in- 
scriptions discovered in these ruined 
cities the true character of. hiero- 
glyphics; that is, of a system of 
symbols by means of which, inde- 
pendently of oral traditi the 
ideas of one generation could be 
conveyed to another. But our 
readers would probably prefer to © 
have Mr. Wilson’s matured judg- 
ment to our own conjectures, He 
says :— 


“On the sculptured tablets of Copan, 
Quirigua, and Posseqen, as well as on 
the colossal statues at Copan and other 
ancient sites in Central America, groups 
of hieroglyphic devices occur arranged 
in perpendicular or horizontal rows, as 
regularly as the letters of any ancient of 
modern inseription. The analogies to 
Heyptian hierog yphics are great, for all 
the figures embody, more or less clearly 
defined, representations of objects in na- 
ture or art. . But the differences are:no 
less essential, and leave no room to 
doubt that in these columns of sculp- 
tured symbols we witness the highest 
development to which picture-writin 
attained, in the progress of that indi- 
genous American civilisation so singu- 
larly illustrative of the intellectual unity 
which binds together the divers races of 
man. A portion of the*hieroglyphic in- 
scription which accompanies the remark- 
able Palenque sculpture of a figure of- 
fering what has been assumed to repre- 
sent an infant before a cross, will a 
suffice to illustrate the characteristics of 
this form of writing.” 


What is the antiquity of these 
ruined cities? The first tendency 
was to carry them back into some 
very remote period, far beyond the 
memory or knowledge of the Mexi- 
cans and Peruvians. This was the 
first impression of Mr. Stephens; 
afterwards he was disposed to bring 
them nearer the epoch of the Spaa- 
ish conquest. He had lent a cre- 
dulous ear to the history of some 
good padre, who had assured him 
that a native Indian city, greater 
than Copan could have ever been, 
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still existed in a flourishing and 
populous condition, in some dis- 
trict untrodden by the European 
traveller. ‘And this faith, that a 
Copan still existed, naturally in- 
duced him to believe that the’ ruined 
lopan, not belonging to an extinct 
civilisation, might not be so old as 
he first presumed it to be. He 
seems to have thonght it possible 
that some of these cities might have 
been inhabited at the time of the 
_ Spanish conquest, and that others 
at that period were already a heap 
of ruins, ‘War appears to have been 
incessant amongst almost all the 
tribes of the native Americans. On 
this account it appears to us very 
robable that many cities may have 
een built and destroyed, and a 
artial ‘civilisation won and _ lost 
n them, prior to the epoch of the 
Spanish conquest. Such oscillations, 
very likely, occurred in the progress 
of American. civilisation. And in 
some of these oseillatory move- 


ments a nearer approach might 
have been made to the art of writ- 
ing than in that one phase of this 


civilisation in which the European 
discovered and destroyed it for ever. 
But our impression is, that, viewing 
the history of this continent as a 
whole, there has been a slow irre- 

ar progress, which had reached 
ts highest point in the epoch of 
Montezuma and the Incas of Peru. 

The earliest stages of human pro- 
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gress are very slow, and much in- 
terrupted by wars of conquest and 
extermination. We find no diffi- 
culty, therefore, in assigning a great 
antiquity to some of these ruined 
cities, and a still greater antiquity 
to the eurious mounds and earth- 
works in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, without necessarily inferring 
that these are the remains of any 
civilisations superior to what history 
has made known to us. And be- 
fore these mounds were constructed, 
there might have passed a long epoch 
in which man wandered wild by the 
rivers and in the forests of this con- 
tinent. This last-mentioned epoch 
of mere savage existence, some of our , 
speculative philosophers would ex- 
tend to an enormous duration. We 
are not disposed, by any evidence 
yet submitted to us, to expand this 
period to what we must not call a 
disproportionate length, beeause we 
have not the whole life of the 
human race before us; but which, 
arguing on those progressive ten- 
dencies, which, notwithstanding the 
impediments and checks they re- 
ceive, constitute the main eharae- 
teristic of fhe species, seems an im- 
probable length. Let the geologist, 
however, to whom this part of the 
problem must be handed over, pur- 
sue his researches, and we need not 
say we shall be happy to receive 
whatever knowledge of the now for- 
gotten past he ean bring to light. 
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By the Author of ‘ The Caxton Family.’ 


PART XVL 


NO. XXII.—ON CERTAIN PRINOIPLES OF ART IN WORKS OF IMAGINATION, 


Every description of literature 
has its appropriate art. This 
truth is immediately acknowledged 
in works of imagination, We 
speak, in familiar phrase, of the 
Dramatic Art, or the Art of Poetry. 
But the presence of art is_ less 
generally recognised in works ad- 
dressed to the reason, Neverthe+ 
less, art has its place in a treatise 
on political economy, or in a table 
of statistics. For in all subjects, 
however rigidly confined to abstract 
principles or positive facts, the 
principles and facts cannot be 
thrown together pell-mell; they 
require an artistic arrangement. 
Expression itself is an art. So 
that even works of pure science 
cannot dispense with art, because 
they cannot dispense with expres- 
sion. What is called method in 
Science is. the art by which Science 
makes itself intelligible. There is 
exquisite art in the arrangement of 
a problem in Euclid. If a man 
have a general knowledge of the 
fact that all lines drawn from the 
centre of a circle to the circumfer- 
ence are equal, but has never seen 
that fact proved by Euclid, let him 
attempt to prove it in his own way, 
and then compare his attempt with 
the problem in Euclid which de- 
monstrates the fact, and he will at 
once acknowledge the master’s art 
of demonstration, Pascal is said 
to have divined, by the force of his 
own genius, so large a number of 
Euclid’s propositions, as to appear 
almost miraculous to his admirers, 
and wholly incredible to his as- 
persers. Yet that number did not 
exceed eighteen. In fact, art and 


science have their meeting-point in 
method, 

And though Kant applies the 
word genius (ingeniwm): strictly 
to the cultivators of Art, refusing 
to extend. it to the cultivators of 
Science, yet the more we examine 
the highest orders of intellect, whe- 
ther devoted to science; to art, or 
even to action, the more clearly we 
shall observe the presence of a fa- 
culty common to all such orders .of 
intellect, because essential te comple- 
tion in each—a faculty which seems 
so far intuitive or innate (ingenium) 
that, though study and_ practice 
perfect it, they do not suffice to be- 
stow—viz,, the faculty of group- 
ing into order. and symmetrical 
form, ideas in themselves. seattered 
and dissimilar. This is the faculty 
of Method; and though every one 
who possesses it is not n i 
a great man, yet every great man 
must possess it in a very. superior 
degree, whether he be a. poet,.a 
philosopher, a statesman, a general ; 
for every great man exhibits the 
talent of organisation or constrac- 
tion, whether it be in a poem, a 
philosophical system, a policy, or 
a strategy. And. without method 
there is =o organisation wor con- 
struction. But.in-art, method is less 
perceptible than in science, and in 
familiar langaage usually receives 
some other name, Nevertheless, we 
inclade the meaning when we speak 
of the composition of a picture, the 
arrangement of an oration,.the plan 
of a poem, Art. employs method 
for the .syminetrica] formation of 
beauty, as science employs _ it, for 
the logical exposition of trath:. bus 
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the mechanical] process is, in the last, 
ever kept visibly distinct; while, in 
the first, it escapes from sight amid 
the shows of colour and the curves of 


grace. 
And though, as I have said, Art 
enters into all works, whether 
addressed to the reason or to the 
imagination, those addressed to the 
imagination are works of Art per 
emphasis, for they require much 
more than the elementary prin- 
ciples which Art has in common 
with Science. The two part com- 
pany with each other almost as soon 
as they meet on that ground of 
Method which is common to both,— 
Science ever secking, through all 
forms of the ideal, to realise the 
Positive—Art, from all forms of 
the Positive, ever seeking to ex- 
tract the Ideal. The beau ideal is 
not in the reasou—its only exist- 
ence is in the imagination. To 
create in the reader’s mind images 
which do not exist in the world, 
and leave them there, imperishable 
as the memories of friends with 
whom he has lived, and of scenes 
in which he has had his home, ob- 
viously necessitates a much ampler 
and much subtler Art than that 
which is required to make a positive 
fact clear to the comprehension. 
The highest quality of Art, as 
applied to literature, is therefore 
called “the Creative.” Nor do I 
attach any importance to the eavil 
of some over ingenious critics, who 
have denied that genius in reality 
creates ; inasmuch as the forms it 
presents are only new combinations 
of ideas already existent. New com- 
binations are, to all plain intents 
and purposes, creations. It is not in 
the power of man to create some- 
thing out of nothing. And though 
the Deity no doubt can do so now 
—as those who acknowledge that 
the Divine Oreator preceded all 
created things, must suppose that 
He did before there was even a 
Ohaos—yet, so far as it is vouch- 
safed to us to trace Him through 
Nature, all that we see in created 
Nature is combined out of what 
before existed. Art, therefore, may 
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be said to create when it combines 
existent details into new wholes, 
No man ean say that the watch 
which lies before me, or the table 
on which I write, were not created 
(that is, made) by the watchmaker 
or eabinetmaker, beeause the ma- 
terials which eompose a wateh or a 
table have been on the earth, 
so far as we know of it, since the 
earth was a world fit for men to 
dwell in. Therefore, neither in 
Nature nor in Art can it be truly 
said that that power is not creative 
which brings into the world a new 
form, though all; which compose a 
form, as all which compose a flower, 
a tree, a mite, an elephant, a man, 
are, if taken in detail, as old as the 
gases in the air we breathe, or the 
elements of the earth we tread. 
But the Creative Faculty in Art 
requires a higher power than it asks 
in Nature; for Nature may create 
things without life and mind— 
Nature may create dust and stones 
which have no other life and mind 
than are possessed by the avimal- 
cules that inhabit them. But the 
moment Art creates, it puts into its 
creations life and intellect; and it is 
only in proportion as the life thus 
bestowed endures beyond the life of 
man, and the intellect thus expressed 
exceeds that which millions of men 
can embody in one form, that we ac- 
knowledge a really great work of 
Art—that we say of the Artist, een- 
turies after he is dead, “‘ He was in- 
deed a Poet,” that is, a creator: He 
has created a form of life which the 
world did not know before, and 
breathed into that form a spirit 
which preserves it from the decay to 
which all of man himself except his 
soul is subjected. Achilles is killed 
by Paris; Homer re-creates Achilles 
—and the Achilles of Homer is alive 
to-day. 

By the common consent of all 
educated nations, the highest order 
of Art in Literature is the Narrative, 
that is the Epic; and the next to it 
in eminence is the Dramatic. We 
are, therefore, compelled to allow 
that the objective faculty—which 
is the imperative essential of excel- 
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lence in either of these two sum- 
mits of the ‘forked Parnassus "— 
attains to a sublimer reach of art 
than the subjective—that is, in 
order to make my scholastic adjec- 
tives familiar to common apprehen- 
sion, the artist who reflects vividly 
and truthfully, in the impartial 
mirror of his mind, other circum- 
stances, other lives, other characters 
than his own, belongs to a higher 
order than he who, subjecting all 
that he contemplates to his own 
idiosyncrasy, reflects but himself in 
his various images of nature and 
mankind. We admit this when we 
come to examples, We admit that 
Homer is of a higher order of art 
than Sappho; that Shakespeare's 
‘Macbeth’ is of a higher order of 
art than Shakespeare’s Sonnets ; 
‘Macbeth’ being purely objective— 
the Sonnets being the most subjec- 
tive poems which the Elizabethan 
age can exlibit. 

But it is not his choice of the 
highest order of art that makes a 
great artist. If one man says “I 
will write an epic,” and writes but 
a mediocre epic, and another man 
says “I will write a song,” and 
writes an adinirable song—the man 
who writes what is admirable is 
superior to him who writes what is 
mediocre. There is no doubt that 
Horace is inferior to Homer—so 
inferior that we cannot apportion 
the difference. The one is epic, 
the other lyrical, But there is no 
doubt also that Horace is incaleu- 
lably superior to Tryphiodorus or 
Sir Richard Blackmore, though they 
are epical and he is lyrical. In a 
word, it is perfectly obvious, that 
in proportion to the height of the 
art attempted must be the powers 
of the artist, so that there is the 
requisite harmony between his sub- 
ject and his genins; and that he 
who commands a signal success in 
one of the less elevated spheres of 
art must be considered a greater 
artist than he who obtains but 


indifferent success in the most 
arduous, 
Nevertheless, narrative necessi- 


tates so high a stretch of imagina- 
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tion, and so wide a range of intel- 
lect, that it will always obtain, if 
tolerably well told, a precedence of 
immediate popularity over the most 
exquisite productions of an inferior 
order of the solid and staple quali- 
ties of imagination—so much so 
that, even where the first bas resort 
to what may be called the brick 
and mortar of prose, as compared 
wish the ivory, marble, and cedar 
of verse, a really great work of Nar- 
rative in prose will generally obtain 
a wider audience, even among the 
most fastidious readers, than poems, 
however good, in which the imagin- 
ation is less creative, and the author 
rather describes or moralises over 
what is, than invents and vivifies 
what never existed. The advan- 
tage of the verse lies in its durabi- 
lity. Prose, when appealing to the 
imagination, has not the same cha- 
racteristics of enduring longevity 
as verse;—first and chiefly, it is 
not so easily remembered. Who 
remembers twenty lines in ‘Ivan- 
hoe’? Who does not remember 
twenty lines in the ‘Deserted Vil- 
lage’? Verse chains a closer and 
more minute survey to all beauties 
of thought expressed by it than 
prose, bowever elaborately complet- 
ed, can do. And that survey is 
carried on and perpetuated by suc- 
cessive generations. So that in a 
great prose fiction, one hundred 
years after its date, there are in- 
numerable beauties of thought and 
fancy which lie wholly unobserved ; 
and in a poem, also surveyed one 
hundred years after its publication, 
there is probably not a single beauty 
undetected. This holds even in 
the most popular and imperishable 
prose fictions, read at a time of life 
when our memory is most tena- 
cious, such as ‘Don Quixote’ or 
‘Robinson Orasoe,’ * Galliver’s Tra- 
vels” or the * Arabian Nights.’ We 
retain, indeed, a lively impression 
of the pleasure derived from the 
perusal of those masterpieces; of 
the salient incidents in story; the 
broad strokes of character, wit, or 
fancy; but quotations of striking 
passages do not rise to our lips as 
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do. the verses of poets immeasnur- 
ably inferior, in the grand creative 
gifts of Poetry, to those fictionists 
of prose. And hence the Verse 
Poet is a more intimate companion 
throughout time than the Prose 
Poet can hope to be. In our mo- 
ments of aspiration or of despon- 
dency, his musical thoughts well up 
from our remembrance, By a couple 
of lines he kindles the ambition of 
our boyhood, or soothes into calm 
the melancholy contemplations of 
our age. 

Cateris paribus, there can be no 
doubt of the advantage of verse 
over prose in all works of the ima- 
gination. But an artist dves not 
select his own department of art 
with deliberate calculation of the 
vest chances of posthumous re- 
nown., His choice is determined 
partly by his own organisation, and 
partly also by the circumstances of 
his time. For these last may con- 
trol and tyrannise over his own more 
special bias, For instance, in our 
country, at present, it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that there is 
no tragic drama—scarcely any liv- 
ing drama at all; whether from the 
want of competent actors, or from 
some disposition on the part of our 
public and our critics not to ac- 
cord to a_ successful drama the 
rank which it holds in other na- 
tions, and once held in this, I do 
not care to examine; but the fact 
itself is so clear, that the Drama, 
though in reality it is, in itself, the 
highest order of poem, next to the 
Epic, seems to have wholly dropped 
out of our consideration as belonging 
to any form of poetry whatsoever. 
If any Englishman were asked by 
a foreigner to name even the minor 
poets of his country who have 
achieved reputation since the death 
of Lord Byron, it would not occur 
to him to name Sheridan Kaowles 
—though perbaps no poet since 
Shakespeare has written so many 
successtul dramas; nay, if he were 
asked. to quote the principal poets 
whom England has produced, I 
doubt. very much whetber Ben Jon- 
son, Beaumont, Fletcher, or Otway, 
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wonlc occur to his, mind; as. readily 
as Collins or Cowper.» We. have for- 
gotten, in short, somehow or other, 
except in the single instance. of 
Shakespeare, that dramas in verse 
are poems, and that where we have 
a great dramatist, who can hold the 
hearts of an audience spell-bound, 
we haye a poet immeasurably su- 
perior, in all the great qualities of 
poetry, to three-fourths of the lyri- 
ca], and still more of the didactic 
versifiers who, lettered and bound 
as British péets, occupy so showy 
a range on our shelves. It is not 
thus anywhere except in our coun- 
try. Ask a Frenchman who are the 
greatest poets of France, he names 
her dramatists immediately—Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliére. Ask a Ger- 
man, he names Goethe and Sehil- 
ler; and if you inquire which of 
the works of those great masters 
in all variety of song he considers 
their greatest poems, he at once 
names their dramas. But to return; 
with us, therefore, the circumstan- 
ces of the time would divert an 
anthor, whose natural bias might 
otherwise lead him towards drama- 
tic composition, from a career so 
discouraged; and as the largest 
emoluments and the loudest re- 
putation are at this time bestow- 
ed upon prose fiction, so he who 
would otherwise have been a dra- 
matist becomes a novelist. I speak 
here, indeed, from some _ personal 
experience, for I can remember 
well, that when Mr. Macready un- 
dertook the management. of one of 
those two great national theatres, 
which are now lost to the national 
drama, many literary men turned 
their thoughts towards writing for 
the stage, sure that in Mr. Mac- 
ready they could find an actor to 
embody their conceptions; a critic 
who could not only appreciate, but 
advise and guide; and a gentleman 
with whom a man of letters could 
establish frank and pleasant uns- 
derstanding. But when Mr. Mac- 
ready withdrew from an experiment 
which probably required more ca- 
pital than he deemed it prudent 
to risk in the mere rental of a 
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theatre, which in other countries 
would be defrayed. by the State, 
the literary flow towards the drama 
again ebbed back, and many a play, 
felicitously begun, remajns to. this 
day a fragment in the limbo of :ne- 
giectéd pigeon-holes. 

The circamstances of tle time; 
therefore, though they do not ar- 
rest the steps of genius, alter its 
direction. Those departments of 
art in which the doors are the most 
liberally thrown open, will neces- 
sarily most attract the throng of 
artists, and it is the more natural 
that there should be a rush toward 
novel-writing, because no man and 
no woman who can scribble at all, 
ever doubt that they can scribble a 
novel, Certainly, it seems that the 
kinds of writing most difficult. to 
write well, are the easiest to. write 
ill. Where are the little children 
who cannot write what they call 
poetry, or the big children who 
cannot write what they call no- 
vels ? — 


“Scribimus indocti doctique poemata 
passim,” 


says Horace of the writers of his 
day. In our day the saying applies 
in most force to that class of 
poemata, which pretends to narrate 
the epic of life in the form of 
prose. For the docti as well as the 
indocti—men the most learned in 
all but the art of novel-writing— 
write novels, no less than the most 
ignorant;, and often with no bet- 
ter success. One gentleman wish- 
ing to treat us with a sermon, puts 
it into a novel; another gentleman, 
whose taste is for political disquisi- 
tion, puts it into a novel; High 
Church and Low Church and no 
Church at all, Tories and Radicals, 
and speculators on Utopia, fancy 
that they condescend to adapt 
trath to the ordinary understand- 
ing, when they thrust into a no- 
vel that with which a novel has 
no more to do than it has with 
astronomy. Certainly it is in 
the power of any one to write a 
book in three volumes, divide , it 
into chapters, and eall it a novel; 
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but those processes no more make 
the work a novel, than they make 
it a History of .Ohina. We thus 
see many clever) books by very 
clever writers, which, regarded, as 
novels, are detestable. They are 
written without. the slightest study 
of the art.of narrative, and with- 
ont the. slightest. nataral gift to 
divine it. Those critics who, in mo- 
dern. times, Lave the most thought- 
fully analysed the laws of xstheti¢c 
beauty, concur in maintaining ethat 
the real truthfulness of all works, of 
imagination — sculpture, _ painting, 
written. fiction—is so purely in the 
imagination, that the artist never 
seeks to represent the positive truth, 
but the idealised image of @ truth. 
As Hxeer well observes, “that 
which exists in nature is @ some- 
thing purely individual and. parti- 
cuiar. Art, on the contrary, is essen- 
tially destined to manifest the gene+ 
ral.” A. fiction, therefore, which is 
designed to inculcate an object 
wholly alien to the imagination, 
sins against the first law of art; and 
if a writer of fiction narrow his 
scope to partienlars so positive as 
polemical controversy in matters ec- 
clesiastical, political, or moral, bis 
work may or not be an able treatise, 
but it must be a very poor novel, 
Religion and politics are not, 
indeed, banished from works. of 
imagination; bat. to be artistically 
treated, they must be of the most 
general and the least sectarian. de- 
scription.| In the record of .the 
Fall of Man, for instance, Milton 
takes the most general belief in 
which all Christian nations concur; 
—nay, in which natious not Obris- 
tian still acknowledge a myth of 
reverential interest. Or again, to 
deseend from the highest rank of 
poetry to a third rank. in novel- 
writing; when Mr, Ward, in~ his 
charming story of ‘Tremaine,’ makes 
his very plot consist in the conver+ 
sion of an infidel to a belief in the 
immortality of the soul, he does not 
depart from the artistic principle of 
dealing, not with particulars, but 
with generals, Had he exceeded 
the point at which he very wisely 
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and skilfully stops, and pushed his 
argument beyond the doctrine on 
which all theologians concur, into 
questions on which they dispute, 
he would have lost sight of art al- 
together. So in politics—the gene- 
tal propositions from which politics 
start—the value of liberty, order, 
civilisation, &¢.—are not only with- 
in the competent range of imagina- 
tive fiction, but form some of ‘its 
loftiest subjects; but descend lower 
into® the practical questions that 
divide the passions of a day, and 
you only waste all the complicated 
machinery of fiction, to do what 
you could do much better in a party 
pamphlet, For, in fact, as the 
same fine critic, whom I have pre- 
viously quoted, says, with admirable 
eloquence :— ‘ 

“Man enclosed on all sides in the 
limits of the finite, and aspiring to get 
beyond them, turns his looks towards a 
superior sphere, more pure and more 
true, where all the oppositions and cpn- 
tradictions of the finite disappear— 
where his intellectual liberty, spreading 
its Wings, without obstacles and without 
limite, attains to its suprem. end. This 
region is that of art, and its reality is 
the ideal, The necessity of the beau- 
ideal in art is derived from the imper- 
fections of the real. The mission of art 
is to represent, under sensiole forms, the 
free development of life, and especially 
of mind.” 

What is herein said of Art more 
especially applies to the art of nar- 
rative fiction, whether it take the 
form of verse or prose. For, when 
we come to that realm of fiction 
which, whether in verse or prose, is 
rendered most alluring to us, either 
by the fashion of our time or the 
genius of the artist, it is with a de- 
sire to escape, for the moment, out 
of this hard and narrow positive 
world in which we live; to forget, 
for a brief holiday, disputes between 
High and Low Church, Tories and 
Radicals—in fine, to lose sight of 
particulars in the contemplation of 
general truths: We can have our 
real life, in all its harsh ontlines, 
whenever we please it; we do not 
want to see that real life, but its 
ideal image, in the fable land of 
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art. There is another error com- 
mon enough in second-rate novel- 
ists, and made still more common 
because it is praised by ordinary 
critics—viz., an attempt at the exact 
imitation of what is called Nature; 
one writer will thus draw a charac- 
ter in fiction as minutely as he can, 
from some individual he has met 
in life—another perplexes us with 
the precise patois of provincial 
mechanics—not as a mere relief to 
the substance of a dialogue, but as 
a prevalent part of it. Now I hold 
all this to be thoroughly antagon- 
istic to art in fiction—it is the re- 
linquishment of generals for the 
servile copy of particulars It 
cannot be too often repeated that 
art is not the imitation of nature; 
it is only in the very lowest degree 
of poetry—viz., the Descriptive, 
that the imitation of naturé can be 
considered an artistic end. Even 
there, the true poet brings forth 
from nature more than nature says 
to the common ear or reveals to the 
common eye. The strict imitation 
of nature has always in it a some- 
thing trite and mean—a man who 
mimics the cackle of the goose or 
the squeak of a pig, so truthfully, 
that for the moment he deceives us 
—attains but a praise that debases 
him. Nor this because there is 
something in the cackle of the 
goose, and the squeak of pig, that 
in itself has a mean association; 
for as Kant says truly, “Even a 
man’s exact imitation of the song 
of the nightingale displeases us 
when we discover that it is a mimic- 
ry, and not the nightingale.” Art 
does not imitate nature, but it 
founds itself on the study of nature 
—takes from nature the selections 
which best accord with its own in- 
tention, and then bestows on them 
that which nature does not possess— 
viz., the mind and the soul of man, 

Just as he is but a Chinese kind 
of painter, who seeks to give us, in 
exact prosaic detail, every leaf ‘in a 
tree, which, if we want to see only 
a tree, we could see in a field much 
better than in a picture; so he is 
but a prosaic and mechanical pre- 
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tender to imagination who takes a 
man out of real life, gives us his 
photograph, and says, “I have 
copied nature.” If I want to see 
that kind of man I could see him 
better in Oxford Street than in a 
novel. The great artist deals with 
large generslities, broad types of 
life and character, and though he 
may take flesh and blood for his 
model, he throws into the expression 
of the figure a something which ele- 
vates the model into an idealised 
image. A porter sate to Correggio 
for the representation of a saint; 
but Correggio so painted the porter, 
that the porter, on the canvass, was 
lost in the saint. 

Some critics have contended that 
the delineation of character artisti- 
cally—viz., through the selection of 
broad generalities in the complex 
nature of mankind, rather than in 
the observation of particulars by 
the portraiture of an individual— 
fails of the verisimilitude and real- 
ity—of the flesh-and-blood likeness 
to hamanity—which all vivid delin- 
eation of human character necessa- 
rily requires. But this objection is 
sufficiently confated by a reference 
to the most sovereign masterpieces 
of imaginative literature. The 
principal characters in Homer—viz., 
Achilles, Hector, Ulysses, Nestor, 
Paris, Thersites, &c.—are so remark- 
ably the types of large and endur- 
ing generalities in human character, 
that, in spite of all changes of time 
and manners, we still classify and 
designate individuals under those 
antique representative names, We 
call such or such a man the Ulysses, 
or Nestor, or Achilles, or Thersites 
of his class or epoch. Virgil, on 
the contrary, has, in Aneas, but a 
feeble shadow reflected from no 
bodily form with which we are 
familiar, precisely because ineas 
is not a type of any large and lasting 
generality in haman character, but 
@ poetisel and half-allegorical sil- 
houette of Augustus. There is, in- 
deed, an antagonistic difference be- 
tween fictitious character and bio- 
graphical character. In biography, 
truth must be sought in the pre- 





ference of particulars to generals; 
in imaginative creations truth is 
found in the preference of generals 
to particulars. We recognise this 
distinction more immediately’ with 
respect to the former. In biogra- 
phy, and indeed in genuine bistory, 
character appears faithfal and vivid 
in propottion as it stands clear from 
all «esthetic purposes in the mind 
of the delineator. The moment 
the biographer or historian seeks to 
drape bis personages in the poetic 
mantle, to subject their lives and 
actions to the poetic or age 
process, we are immediately 
rightly ‘seized with distrust of his 
accuracy. When he would drama- 
tise his characters into types, they 
are unfaithful as likenesses. In 
like manner, if we carefully exam- 
ine, we shall. see that when the 
Poet takes on himself the task of 
the Biographer, and seeks to give 
minute representations of living in- 
dividuals, his characters become con- 
ventional — only partially accurate 
—the accuracy being sought by ex- 
aggerating trivial peculiarities into 
salient attributes, rather than by 
the patient exposition of the con- 
crete qualities which constitute the 
interior nature of living men. 
Satire or eulogy obtrades itself 
unconsciously to the artist; and 
mars the catholic and enduring 
truthfulness which, in works of 
imagination, belongs exclusively ‘to 
the invention of original images for 
esthetic ends. 

Goethe, treating of the drama, 
has said, that “to be theatrical 
a piece must be symbolical; that 
is to say, every action must have 
an importance of its own, and it 
must tend to one more important 
still.” It is still more important, 
for dramatic effect, that the dra- 
matis persone should embody. at- 
tributes of passion, humour, senti- 
ment, character, with which large 
miscellaneous audiences can estab- 
lish 5 ig om and sympathy can 
be only established by such a re- 
cognition of a something familiar 
to our own natures, or to our con- 
ception of our natures, as will allare 
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us to transport ourselves for the 
moment into the place of those 
who are passing .throagh events 
which are not familiar to our actual 
experience. None of us have gone 
through the events which form the 
action of Othello or Phédre; but 
most of us recognise in our natures, 
or our conceptions of oun natures, 
sufficient elements for ardent love 
or agonising jealousy, to establish 
a@ sympathy with the agencies by 
which, in Othello and Phédre, those 
passions are expressed. Thus, the 
more forcibly the characters interest 
the generalities of mankind which 
compose an audience, the more 
trathfolly they must represent what 
such generalities of mankind have 
in common—in short, the more 
they will be types, and the less 
tliey willbe portraits. Some critics 
have supposed that, in the delinea- 
tion of types, the artist would fall 
into the frigid error of representing 
mere philosophical abstractions. 
This, however, is a mistake which 
the poet who comprehends and acts 
upon -the first principle of his art 
—viz., the preference of generals 
to  particulars—will be the less 
likely to commit, in proportion as 
such generals are vivified inte types 
of. humanity; For he is not seek- 
ing to personate allegorically a pas- 
sion; but to show the effects of 
the passion upon certain given 
forms of character’ under certain 
given situations: And he secures 
the individuality required, and 
avoids, the’ lifeless pedantry of an 
allegorised abstraction, by reconcil- 
ing: passion, character, and situation 
with each other; so that it is al- 
ways a living being in whom we 
sympathise. And the rarer and 
more unfamiliar the situation of 
life.in which the poet places his 
imagined character, the more in 
that. charaeter itself we mast re- 
cognise relations akin to our own 
flesh. and. blood, in order to feel 
interest’ in its fate. Thus, in the 
hands of great masters of _ fiction, 
whether dramatists or novelists, we 
become. unconsciously — reconciled, 
not only, to unfamiliar, but to im- 











probable, nay, to impossible situa- 
tions, by recognising some mar, 
vellous truthfulness to human nar 
ture in the thonghts, feelings, and 
actions of the ‘character represent- 
ed, granting that such a character 
could be placed in such a situation, 
The finest of Shakespeare’s imagin- 
ary characters are essentially typi+ 
cal. No one could. suppose that 
the poet was copying from indivi- 
duals of his acquaintance in. the 
delineations of Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Othello, Iago, Angelo, Romeo. They 
are as remote from portraiture .ag 
are the conceptions of Caliban and 
Ariel. In fine, the distinctive ex- 
cellence of Shakespeare’s highest 
characters is that, while they em- 
body truths the most subtle, deli- 
cate, and refining in the life and 
organisation of men, those truths 
are so assorted as to combine with 
the elements which humanity has 
mostin common. And it is obvious 
to any reader of ordinary reflection, 
that this could not be effected if the 
characters themselves, despite all 
that is peculiar to each, were not, 
on the whole, typical of broad 
and popular divisions in the human 
family. 

Turning to prose. fiction, if we 
look to the greatest novel which 
Europe has yet produced (meaning 
by the word novel a representation 
of familiar civilized lite)—viz., ‘Gil 
Blas’—we find the charagters there- 
in are vivid and substantial, cap- 
able of daily application to the life 
around us, in proportion as they 
are types and not portraits—such 
as Ambrose Lamela, Fabricio, the 
Archbishop of Toledo, &c.; and 
the characters that really fail of 
truth and completion, are those 
which were intended to be por- 
traits of individuals—such as Oli- 
vares, the Duke the, Lerma, the 
Infant of Spain, &c. . And if it, be 
true that, in Sangrado, Le Sage de- 
signed the portrait of the physician 


Hecquet (the ingenious author of 


the ‘“Systéme de. la Triturativn),” 
and, in the poetieal charlatan Tria- 
quero, aimed at a likeness of Voltaire, 
all we can say is, that no two per- 
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traits can be more unfaithful to the 
originals; and whatever belongs to 
the characters worthy the genius of 
the author is to be found in those 
strokes and touches by which the 
free play of humour involuntarily 
destroys the exactitude of portrait- 
are. Again, with that masterpiece 
of prose romance or fantasy ‘Don 
Quixote,’ the character of the hero, 
if it could be regarded as that of 
an individual whom Cervantes 
found in life, would be only an 
abnormal and morbid curiosity sub- 
jected to the caricature of a satir- 
ist. But regarded as a type of cer- 
tain qualities which are. largely 
diffused thronghout human nature, 
the character is psychologically 
true, and artistically completed ; 
hence we borrow the word “ Quaix- 
otic” whenever we would convey 
the idea of that extravagant gene- 
rosity of enthusiasm for the redress 
of human wrongs, which, even in 
exciting ridicule, compels admira- 
tion and conciliates love. The gran- 
deur of the conception of ‘Don 
Quixote’ is its fidelity to a certain 
nobleness of sentiment, which, how- 
ever latent or however modified, 
exists in every genuinely noble na- 
ture. And hence, perhaps, of all 
works of broad humour, ‘Don 
Quixote’ is that which most 4p- 
proximates the humorous to the 
side of the sublime. 

The reflective spirit of our age has 
strongly tended towards the devel- 
opment of a purpose in fiction, sym- 
bolical in a much more literal sense 
of the word than Goethe intended 
to convey in the extract I have 
quoted. on the symbolical nature 
of theatrical composition. . Besides 
the interest of plot and incident, 
another interest is implied, more or 
less distinctly or more or less vague- 
ly, which is that of the process and 
working out of a symbolical purpose 
interwoven with the popular action. 
Instead. of appending to the fable a 
formal. moral, a moral signification 
rons throughout the whole. fable, 
but so little obtrnsively, that, even 
at the close, it is to ..be divined by 
the reader, not explained by: the 


author. This. has been a striking 
characteristic of the art of our cen- 
tury. In the former centary it was 
bat very partially cultivated, and 
probably grows out of that reaction 
from, materialism. / which distin- 
guishes our age from the last. . Thus 
—to quote the most familiar illustra- 
tions I can think of--in. Goethe's 
novel of ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ besides 
the mere interest of; the inciden 
there is an interest in) the in 
signification of an artist’s appren- 
ticéship in art, of a man’s appren- 
tieeship in life. In ‘Transforma- 
tion,’ by Mr. Hawthorne,, the mere 
story of outward incident can never 
be properly understood, nnless the 
reader's mind goes along with the 
exquisite mysticism which is sym- 
bolised by the characters. © In -thab 
work, often very faulty in the exey 
cution, exceedingly grand in the 
conception, are typified the classical 
sensuous life, throagh Donato; the 
Jewish dispensation, through Miri- 
am; the Christian dispensation 
threugh Hilda, who looks over the 
ruins of Rome from her. virgin 
chamber amidst the doves. 

To our master novelists of «@ 
former age—to Defoe, Bielding, 
Richardson, and  Smollett—this 
double plot, if so I may ecall\it, was 
wholly unknown. Swift, i 
apprehended it in ‘Gulliver’s Tra- 
vels,’ which I consider the greatest 
poem—that is, the greatest wor 
of pure. imagination ..and. ori 
invention—of the age in which he 
lived; and Johnson divined it im 
‘ Rasselas,’ which, but for: the \im« 
terior signification, would . be: the 
faulty and untruthful, novel whieh 
Lord Macaulay has, I venture. ite 
opine, erroneously declaretl. it toybes 
Lord Macaulay .censures ‘ Rasselas* 
because the Prince of Abyssinia 
does not talk like an Abyssinian, 
Now, it seems. to .me that.a colours 
ing faithfal to the manners of 
sinia, isa detail.so trivial in refer. 
ence to Repaid the author. of 
a philosophical romance, that: it is 
more artistic to omit than to observe 
it, Rasselas starts at once, '-not 
from a possitive but) from an ime 
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gined world—he starts from the 
Happy Valley to be conducted (in 
his’ process through actual life, to 
the great results of his search after 
a happiness more perfect than that 
of the Happy Valley) to the Cata- 
combs. This is the interior poetical 
signification of the tale of ‘ Rasselas’ 
—the final resuit of all departure 
from the happy land of contented 
ignorance is to be found at the 
grave. There, alone, a knowledge 
happier than ignorance awaits the 
seeker beyond the catacombs. For 
a moral so broad, intended for civi- 
lised readers, any attempt to suit 
colouring and manners to Abys- 
sinian savages would have been, 
not an adherence to, but a violation 
of, Art. The artist here wisely dis- 
dains the particulars—he is dealing 
with generals. 

Thus Voltaire’s ‘Zadig’ is no 
more a Babylonian than Jolnson’s 
‘Rasselas’ is an Abyssinian. Vol- 
taire’s object of philosophical satire 
would have been perfectly lost if 
he had given us an accurate and 
antiquarian transcript of the life of 
the COhaldees; and, indeed, the 
worst parts in ‘Zadig’ (speaking 
artistically), are those in which the 
author does, now and then, assume 
a@ quasi antique oriental air, sadly 
at variance with meanings essenti- 
ally modern, couched in irony essen- 
tially French, 

But the writer who takes this 
duality of purpose—who unites an 
interior symbolica! signification with 
an obvious popular interest in cha- 
racter and incident—errs, firstly, in 
execution, if he render his sym- 
bolical meaning so distinct and 
detailed as to become obviously 
allegorical—unless, indeed, as in 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ it is avow- 
edly an allegory; and, secondly, he 
errs in artistic execution of his 

,» whenever he admits a dia- 

e not closely bearing on one or 
the other of his two purposes, and 
whenever he fails in merging the two 
into an absolute unity at the end. 

Now, the fault I find chiefly with 
bovelists is their own contempt far 
their craft. A clever and scholar- 
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like man enters into it with a digs 
nified contempt. “I am not going 
to write,” he says, “a mere novel,” 
What, then, is he going to write? 
What fish’s tail will he add to the 
horse’s head? A tragic poet might 
as well say, ‘fl am not going to 
write a mere tragedy.” The first 
essential to success in the art you 
practise is respect for the art itself. 
Who could ever become a good 
shoemaker if he did not have a pro- 
found respect for the art of making 
shoes? There is sn ideal even in 
this humblest mechanical craft. A 
shoemaker destined to excel his 
rivals will always have before his 
eye the vision of a perfect shoe, 
which he is always striving to real- 
ise, and never can.’ It was well 
said by Mr. Hazlitt, “That the city 
preatice who did not think the 
Lord Mayor in his gilded coach 
was the greatest of human beings 
would come to be hanged.” What- 
ever our calling be, we can never 
rise in it unless we exalt, even to 
an exaggerated dignity, the eleva- 
tion of the calling itself. We are 
noble peasants or noble kings just 
in proportion as we form a lofty 
estimate of the nobility that be- 
longs to peasants or the nobility 
that belongs to kings. 

We may despair of the novelist 
who does not look upon a novel as a 
consummate work of art—who does 
not apply to it, as Fielding theo- 
retically, as Scott practically, did, 
the rules which belong to the high- 
est order of imagination. Of course 
he may fail of his standard, but he 
will fail less in proportion as the 
height of his standard elevates his 
eye and nerves his sinews. 

The first object of a novelist is to 
interest his reader; the next object 
is the quality of the interest. In- 
terest in his story is essential, or 
he will not be read; but if the 
quality of the interest be not high, 
he will not be read a second time. 
And if he be not read a second 
time by his own contemporaries, 
the chance is that he will not be 
read once by posterity. The degree 
of interest is for the many—the 
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uality of interest for the few. 
But the many are proverbially 
fickle, the few are constant. Stead- 
fast minorities secure, at last, the 
success of great measures, and con- 
firm, at last, the fame of great 
writings. 

I have said that many who, io 
a healthful condition of our stage, 
would be dramatists, become novel- 
ists. But there are some material 
distinctions between the dramatic 
art and the narrative —distinc- 
tions as great as those between 
the oratorical style and the liter- 
ary. Theatrical effects dispiease 
in a novel. In a novel much more 
than in a drama must be explained 
and accounted for. On the stage 
the actor himself interprets the 
author ; and a look, a gesture, saves 
pages of writing. In a novel the 
author elevates his invention to a 
new and original story ; in a drama, 
I hold that the author does well 
to take at least the broad outlines 
of a story already made. It is an 
immense advantage to him to find 
the tale he is to dramatise previ- 
ously told, whether in a histury, a 
legend, a romance, or in the play 
of another age or another land; 
and the more the tale be popularly 
familiarised to the audience, the 
higher will be the quality of the 
interest he excites. Thus, in the 
Greek tragedy, the story and the 
characters were selected from the 
popular myths. Thus Shakespeare 
takes his story either from chronicles 
or novels. Thus Corneille, Racine, 
and Voltaire take, from scenes of 
antiquity the most familiarly known, 
their fables and their characters. 
Nor is it only an advantage to the 
dramatist that the audience should 
come to the scene somewhat pre- 
pared by previous association for the 
nature of the interest invoked ; it is 
also an advantage to the dramatist 
that his invention— being thus re- 
lieved from the demand on its powers 
in what, for the necessities of the 
dramatic art, is an unimportant if 
not erroneous direction of art—is 
left more free to combine the desul- 
tory materials of the borrowed story 


into the harmony of a progressive 
plot—to reconcile the actions of 
characters, whose existence the audi- 
ence take for granted, with probable 
motives—and, in a word, to place the 
originality there where alone it is 
essential to the drama—viz., in the 
analysis of the heart, in the deline- 
ation of passion, in the artistic de- 
velopment of the idea and purpose 
which the drama illustrates through 
the effects of situation and the poetry 
of form. 

But in the narrative of prose fic- 
tion an original story is not an auxi- 
liary or erroneous, but an essential, 
part of artistic invention; and even 
where the author takes the germ of 
his subject and the sketch of his 
more imposing characters from His- 
tory, he will find that he will be 
wanting in warmth of interest if the 
tale he tells be not distinct from 
that of the history he presses into 
his service— more prominently 
brought forward, more minutely 
wrought out—and the character of 


the age represented, not only - 


through the historical characters 
introduced, but those other and 
more general types of life which he 
will be compelled to imagine for 
himself. This truth is recognised 
at once when we call to mind such 
masterpieces in historical fiction as 
‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘Kenilworth,’ ‘ Quentin 
Durward,’ and ‘Z Promessi Sposi.’ 

In the tragic drama, however, 
historical subjects appear to neces- 
sitate a different treatment from 
that which most conduces to the in- 
terest of romantic narrative. There 
is a dignity in historical characters 
which scarcely permits them to be 
transferred to the stage without 
playing before the audience the im- 
portant parts which they played in 
life. When they enter on the scene 
they excite a predominating inte- 
rest, and we should not willingly 
see them deposed into secondary 
agencies in the condact of the story. 
They ought not to be introduced at 
all, unless in fitting correspondence 
with oar notions of the station they 
occupied and the influence they ex- 
ercised in the actual world; and 
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thus, whether they are made fated 
victims through their sufferings, or 
fateful inflaences through their power, 
still, in the drama, it is through them 
that the story moves: them the inci- 
dents affect—them the catastrophe in- 
volves—whether for their triumph 
or their fall. 

The drama not necessitating an 
original fable nor imaginary char- 
acters, that which it does necessitate 
in selecting a historical subject is, the 
art of so arranging and concentrating 
events in history as to form a sin- 
gle action, terminating in a single 
end, wrought through progressive in- 
cidents clearly linked together. It 
will be seen that the dramatic treat- 
ment is, in this respect, opposed to 
the purely historical treatment ; for 
in genuine history there are innu- 
merable secondary causes tending to 
each marked effect, which the dra- 
matist must wholly eliminate or set 
aside. He must, in short, aim at 
generals to the exclusion of particu- 
lars, 

And thus, as ‘his domain ‘is the 
passions, he must seek a plot which 
admits of situations for passion, and 
characters in harmony with such 
Situations. Great historical events 
in themselves are rarely dramatic— 
they are made so on the stage by 
the ‘appeal to emotions with which, 
in private life, the audience are ac- 
customed to sympathise. The pre- 
servation of the Republic of Venice 
from a conspiracy would have an 
interest in history from causes ap- 
pealing to political reasoning, thut 
would be wholly without inte- 
rest on the stage. The dramatist, 
therefore, places the preservation 
of Venice in the struggle of a 
woman’s heart between the con- 
flicting passions, with which, in 
private life, the audience could 
most readily sympathise. Accord- 
ing ‘as Belvidera acts, as between 
her‘husband and her father, Venice 
will be saved or lost. This is dra- 
matic treatment—it is not histori- 
cal, All delineations. of passion 
involve the typical; because who- 
ever paints a passion common to 
mankinil ‘presents us with a human 
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type of that passion, varied, indeed, 
through the character of an indi- 
vidual and the situations in which 
he is placed; but still, in the expres- 
sion of the passion itself, sufficiently 
germane to all in whom that pas- 
sion exists, whether actively or 
latently, to permit ‘the spectator to 
transfer himself into the place and 

rson of him who represents it; 

ence the passions of individuals, 
though: affecting only themselves, or 
a very confined range of persons 
connected with them, command; 
in reality, a far wider scope in 
artistic treatment than the politi- 
cal events affecting millions in 
historical fact. For political events, 
accurately and dispassionately de- 
seribed, are special to the time and 
agents—they are traced through 
the logic of the reason, which only 
a comparative few exercise, and 
even the few exercise it in the calm 
of their closets, they do not come 
into the crowd of a theatre for its 
exercise. Bat the passions of love; 
ambition, jealousy—the conflict be- 
tween opposing emotions of affection 
and daty—expressed in the breast 
of an individual, are not special,— 
they are universal. And before a 
dramatic audience the safety of a 
state is merged or ignored in the 
superior interest felt in the person- 
ation ‘of some emotion more ar- 
dent than any state interest, and 
only more ardent because universal 
amongst mankind in all states and 
all times. If the domestic interest 
be the strongest of which the drama 
is capable, it is because it is the 
interest in which the largest num- 
ber of human breasts ean concur, 
and in which the poet who creates 
it can most eseape from particulars 
into generals. In the emancipa- 
tion of Switzerland from the 
Austrian yoke, bistory can excite 
our interest in the question whe- 
ther William -Tell ever existed— 
and in showing the large array of 
presumptive evidence against ‘the 
popular story of his shooting the 
apple «placed om his: son’s head: 
ut->in the drama William Tell 
is the personator of the Swiss liber- 
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ties; and the story of the apple, 
in exciting the domestic interest 
of the relationship between father 
and son, is that very portion of 
history which the dramatic artist 
will the most religiously conserve,— 
obtaining therein one incalculable 
advantage for his effect—viz., that 
it is not his own invention, and 
therefore of disputable probability ; 
bat, whether fable or truth in the 
eyes of the historical critic, so popu- 
larly received and acknowledged as 
a truth, that the audience are pre- 
pared to enter -into the emotions of 
the father, and the peril of the son. 

It is, then, not in the invention 
of a story, nor in the creation of 
imaginary characters, that a dra- 
matist proves his originality as an 
artist, but in the adaptation of a 
story, found elsewhere, to a dra- 
matic purpose; and in the fidelity, 
not to historical detail, but to psy- 
chological and wetaphysical truth 
with which he reconciles the motives 
and conduct of the characters he 
selects from history, to the situa- 
tions in which they are placed, so 
as to elicit for them, under all that 
is peculiar to their nature or their 
fates, the necessary degree of sym- 
pathy from emotions of which the 
generality of mankind are suscep- 
tible. 

But to the narrator of fiction— 
to the story-teller—the invention 
of fable and of imaginary character 
is obviously among the legitimate 
conditions of his art; and a fable 
purely original has in him a merit 
which it dves not possess in the 
tragic or comic poet. 

On the other hand, the skilfal 
mechanism of plot, though not with- 
out considerable value in the art 
of narrative, is much less requi- 
site in the Novelist than in the 
Dramatist. Many of the greatest 
prose fictions are independent of 
plot altogether. It is only by strain- 
ing the word to a meaning foreign 
to the sense it generally conveys, 
that we can recognise a plot in ‘Don 
Quixote,’ and scarcely any torture 
of the word can make a plot out of 
‘Gil Blas.” It is for this reason 
VOL, XCIII. 
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that the novel admits of what the 
drama never should admit—viz., 
the operation of accident in the con- 
duct of the story: the villain, in- 
stead of coming to a tragic close 
through the inevitable sequences of 
the fate he has provoked, may be 
carried off, at the convenient time, 
by a stroke of apoplexy, or be run 
over by a railway train. Never- 
theless, in artistic narrative, acci- 
dent, where it affects a dénouement, 
should be very sparingly employed, 
Readers, as well as critics, feel it to 
be a blot in the story of ‘Rob Roy’ 
when the elder brothers of Rash- 
leigh Osbaldistone are killed off by 
natural causes unforeseen and un- 
prepared for in the previous train of 
events narrated, in order to throw 
Rashleigh into a position which the 
author found convenient for his ul- 
timate purpose, 

A novel of high aim requires, of 
course, delineation of character, and 
with more patient minuteness, than 
the drama; and some novels live, 
indeed, solely through the delinea- 
tion of character; whereas there are 
some tragedies in which the char- 
acters, when stripped of theatrical 
costume, are very trivial, but which, 
despite the poverty of character, are 
immortal, partly from the skill of 
the plot, partly from the passion 
which is wrought out of the situa- 
tions, and principally, perhaps, from 
the beauty of form—the strength 
and harmony of the verse. This 
may be said of the French drama 
generally, and of Racine in especial. 
The tragic drama imperatively re- 
quires passion—the comic drama 
humour or wit; but a novel may 
be a very fine one without humour, 
passion, or wit—it may be made 
great in its way (though that way is 
not the very highest one) by deli- 
cacy of sentiment, interest of story, 
playfulness of fancy, or even by 
the level tenor of everyday life, not 
coarsely imitated, but pleasingly 
idealised. Still mystery is one of the 
most popular and effective sources 
of interest in a prose narrative, and 
sometimes the unravelling of it con- 
stitutes the entire plot. Every one 
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can remember the thrill with which 
he first sought to fathom the dark 
secret in ‘Caleb Williams’ or ‘ The 
Ghost-Seer. Even in the comic 
novel, the great founder of that 
structure of art has obtained praise 
for perfection of plot almost solely 
from the skill with which Tom 
Jones’s parentage is kept concealed ; 
the terror, towards the end, when 
the hero seems to have become in- 
volved in one of the crimes from 
which the human mind most revolts, 
and the pleased surprise with which 
that terror is relieved by the final 
and unexpected discovery of his 
birth, with all the sense of the 
many fine strokes of satire in the 
commencement of the tale, which 
are not made clear to us till the 
close. 

To prose fiction there must always 
be conceded an immense variety in 
the modes of treatment—a bold li- 
cence of loose capricious adaptation 
of infinite materials to some har- 
monious unity of interest, which 
even the most liberal constraction 
of dramatic licence cannot affurd to 
the drama. We need no lengthen- 
ed examination of this fact; we 
pereeive at once that any story can 
be told, but comparatively very few 
stories can be dramatised. And 
hence some of the best novels in the 
world cannot be put upon the stage ; 
while some, that have very little 
merit as novels, have furnished 
subject-matter for the greatest plays 
in the modern world. The interest 
in a drama must be consecutive, 
sustained, progressive—it allows of 
no longueurs. But the interest of a 
novel may be very gentle, very irre- 
gular—may interpose long conversa- 
tions in the very midst of action— 
always provided, however, as I have 
before said, that they bear upon the 
ulterior idea for which the action is 
invented. Thus we have in ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister’ long conversations on art 
or philosophy just where we want 
most to get on with the story—yet, 
without those conversations, the 
story would not bave been worth 
the telling; and its object could 
not, indeed, be comprehended—its 


object being the accomplishment of 
a homan mind in the very subjects 
on which the conversations turn. 
Se, in many of the most animated 
tales of Sir Walter Scott, the story 
pauses for the sake of some histori- 
cal disquisition necessary to make us 
understand the altered situations 
of the imagined characters. I 
need not say that all such delays 
to the action would be inadmissible 
in the drama. Hence an intelligent 
criticism must always allow a lati- 
tude to artistic prose fiction which 
it does not accord to the dramatic, 
nor indeed to any other department 
of imaginative representation of 
life and character. I often see in 
our Reviews a charge against some 
novel, that this or that is “a defect 
of art,” which is, when examined, 
really a beauty in art—or a positive 
necessity which that department of 
art could not avoid—simply because 
the Reviewer hag been applying to 
the novel rules drawn from the 
drama, and not only inapplicable, 
but adverse, to the principles which 
regulate the freedom of the novel. 
Now, in reality, where genius is 


present, art cannot be absent. 


Unquestionably, genius may make 
many incidental mistakes in art, 
but if it compose a work of genius, 
that work must be a work of art on 
the whole. For just as virtue con- 
sists in a voluntary obedience to 
moral law, so genius consists in a 
voluntary obedience to artistic law. 
And the freedom of either is this, 
that the law is pleasing to it—has 
become its second nature. Both 
human virtue and human genius 
must err from time to time; “but 
any prolonged disdain, or any vio- 
lent rnpture, of the law by which 
it exists, would be death to either. 
There is this difference to the advan- 
tage of virtue (for, happily, virtue is 
necessary to all men, and genius is 
but the gift of few), that we can lay 


down rules by the observance of 


which any one can become a virtu- 
ous man; bat we can lay down no 
rules by which any one can become 
a man of genius. No_ technical 
rules can enable a student to be- 
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eome a great dramatist or a great 
novelist ; but there is in art an in- 
herent distinction between broad 
general principles and _ technical 
rules. In all genuine art there is a 
sympathetic, affectionate, and often 
quite unconscious adherence to cer- 
tain general principles. The reeog- 
nition of these principles is obtained 
through the philosophy of criticism ; 
first, by a wide and patient observa- 
tion of masterpieces of art, which 
are to criticism what evidences of 
fact are to science; and next, by 
the metaphysical deduction, from 
those facts, of the principles which 
their concurrence serves to establish. 
By the putting forth of these prin- 
ciples we cannot make bad writers 
good, nor mediocre writers great ; 
but we may enable the common 
reader to judge with more correct- 
ness of the real quality of merit, 
or the real cause of defect, in the 
writers he peruses; and by direct- 
ing and elevating his taste, rectify 
and raise the general standard of 
literature. We may do more than 
that—we may much facilitate the 
self-tuition that all genius has to 
undergo before it attains to ite full 
development, in the harmony be- 
tween its freedom and those ele- 
ments of truth and beauty which 
constitute its law. As to mere 
technical rules, each great artist 
makes them for himself; he does 
not despise technical rules, but he 
will not servilely borrow them from 
other artists; he forms his own. 
They are the by-laws which his 
acquaintance with his special powers 
lays down as best adapted to their 
exercise and their sphere. Apelles 
is said to have made it a by-law to 
himself to use only four colours in 
painting: probably Apelles found 
his advantage in that restraint, or 
he would not have imposed it on 
his pallet. But if Zeuxis found 
that he, Zenxis, painted better by 
using a dozen colours than by con- 
fining himself to four, he would 
have used a dozen, or he would not 
have been Zeuxis. 

On careful and ‘thoughtful ex- 
amination we shall find, that nei- 
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ther in narrative nor dramatic 
fiction do great writers differ on 
the principles of art in the works 
which posterity accepts from them 
as great—whereas they all differ 
more or less in technical rales, 
There is no great poetic artist, 
whether in narrative or the -drama, 
who, in his best works; ever repre- 
sents a literal truth rather than the 
idealised image of a truth—who 
ever condescends to servile imita- 
tions of nature—who ever prefers 
the selection of particulars, in the 
delineation of character or the con- 
ception of fable, to the expression 
of generals—who does not aim at 
large types of mankind rather than 
the portraiture of contemporaries 
—or, at least, wherever he may 
have been led to reject these 
principles, it will be in perform- 
ances that are allowed to be be- 
neath him, But merely technical 
roles are no sooner laid down hy 
the critics of one age, than they are 
seorntully violated by some triumph- 
ant genius in the next. Technical 
rules have their value for the artist 
who employs them, and who usu- 
ally invents and does not borrow 
them. Those that he imposes on 
himself he seldom communicates to 
others. They are his secret—they 
spring from his peculiarities of 
taste; and it is the adherence to 
those rules which constitutes what 
we sometimes call his style, bat 
more properly bis manner. It ig 
by such rules, imposed on him-« 
self, that Pope forms his peculiar 
cesura, and mostly closes sense 
at the end of a couplet. When this 
form of verse becomes trite and 
hackneyed, up rises some other 
poet, who forms by-laws for hime 
self, perhaps quite the reverse. All 
that we should then ask of him 
is success: if his by-laws enable 
him to make as good a verse as 
Pope’s in another way, we should 
be satisfied ; if not—not. One 
main use in technical rules to an 
author, if imposed on himself, or 
freely assented to by himself, is 
this—the interposition of some 
wholesome impediment to the over- 
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facility which otherwise every 
writer acquires by practice. And 
as this over-facility is naturally 
more apt'to be contracted in prose 
than in verse, and in the looseness 
or length of the novel or romance, 
than in any other more terse and 
systematic form of imaginative 
fiction—so I think it a wise pre- 
caution in every prolific novelist to 
seek rather to multiply, than eman- 
cipate himself from, the wholesome 
restraints of rules ; provided always 
that such rales are the natural 
growth of his own mind, and con- 
firmed by his own experience of 
their good effect on his productions. 
For if Art be not the imitator of 
Nature, it is still less the copyist of 
Art. Its base is in the stndy of 
Nature—not to imitate, but first to 
select, and then to combine, from 
Nature those materials into which 
the artist can breathe his own vivi- 
fying idea; and as the base of Art 
is in the study of Nature, so its 
yolish and ornament must be sought 
by every artist in the study of those 
images which the artists before him 
have already seleeted, combined, 
and vivified ; not, in such study, to 
reproduce a whole that represents 
another man’s mind, and can no 
more be born again than can the 
man who ‘created it: but again to 
select, to separate, to recombine— 
to go through the same process in 
the contemplation of Art which he 
employed in the contemplation of 
Nature; profiting by all details, but 
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grouping them anew by his own 
mode of generalisation, and only 
availing himself of the minds of 
others for the purpose of rendering 
more full and complete the realisa- 
tion of that idea of truth or beauty 
which has its conception in his own 
mind. For that’ can be neither a 
work of art (in the esthetic sense of 
the word) nor a work of genius in 
any sense of the word, which does 
not do a something that, as a whole, 
has never been done before, which 
no other living man could have 
done ; and which never, to the end 
of time, can be done again—no 
matter how immeasurably better 
may be the other things which other 
men may do. ‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘ Childe 
Harold’ were produced but the other 
day ; yet already it has become as 
impossible to reproduce an ‘ Ivan- 
hoe’ or a ‘ Ohilde Harold’ as to re- 
produce an ‘Iliad. A better his- 
torical romance than ‘ Ivanhoe,’ or 
a better contemplative poem than 
‘Childe Harold, may be written 
some day or other; but, in order 
to be better, it must be totally dif- 
ferent. The more a writer is imi- 
tated the less he can be reproduced. 
No one of our poets has been: so 
imitated as Pope, not because he is 
our greatest or our most fascinat- 
ing poet, but because he is the one 
most easily imitated by a good ver- 
sifier. But is there a second Pope, 
or will there be a second Pope, if 
our language last ten thousand 
years longer ? 
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THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS, BART. 


Wuen the announcement first 
appeared that a biography of the 
late Sir Howard Douglas was in 
progress, the impression made upon 
our minds was anything but favour- 
able to the enterprise. Of the good 
and gifted man himself, as he mixed 
in general society, our recollections 
were indeed of the most pleasurable 
kind. He stood before us with his 
kindly manner, his noble appear- 
ance, his high bearing, his generous 
nature, the perfect model of what 
an English officer and gentleman 
ought to be. And casting our eyes 
across the room to the shelf on 
which his ‘Naval Gunnery’ and 
‘Military Bridges’ were ranged, 
we thought of him as a man of 
science more than ordinarily well 
read iu his profession. But not all 
our desire to find in connection 
with him materials for a consecu- 
tive history, helped us to any other 
conclusion than this, that the story 
of his life, if told at length, must 
be a dull one. We acknowledge, 
less with shame than with satistac- 
tion and some surprise, that we 
were quite mistaken, Sir Howard 
Douglas’s career had more of ro- 
mance about it than that of many 
a man who has filled a much larger 
space in the world’s observation. It 
was successful as far as it carried 
him, because a sound judgment con- 
trolled good abilities, and directed 
them to a wise end. And, above 
all, it reads this lesson to coming 
generations, that he who honestly 
seeks the wellbeing of others rarely 
fails, sooner or later, to secure his 
own. Nor must we omit to. render 
to Sir Howard’s biographer the 
commendation which he deserves. 
Mr. Fullom has executed his task 
well; neither overlaying his narra- 
tive with details, which sometimes 
weary, nor keeping back anything 
which might conduce to its com- 


pleteness, he has given us one. of 
the pleasantest books which, for 
some time past, has come under our 
notice. 

The house of Douglas has from 
the earliest times been renowned 
in Scottish story. Its alliance with 
the royal family began in the four- 
teenth century, when the Lord of 
Dalkeith took to wife Mary the 
fifth daughter of James I... On 
this same Lord of . Dalkeith the 
earldom of Morton was not long 
afterwards conferred by his brother- 
in-law, James IJ, | From. father 
to son, or from uncle to nephew, 
the earldom passed through twelve 
generations, and narrowly escaped 
coming in the thirteenth to the 
father of Sir Howard. But Charles 
Douglas, if he missed a oronet, 
won for himself a baronetcy and 
great distinction as a British sailor. 
He it was who, when Arnold 
and Montgomery besieged Quebec, 
forced his squadron through the 
ice on the St. Lawrence and relieved 
the place. He it was who first of 
all constructed a flotilla for himself, 
and then swept the Canadian lakes 
of the rebel gunboats; apd by-and- 
by, on the 12th of April 1782, he 
caught, as if by inspiration, that 
idea, the application of which en- 
abled Admiral Rodney to break 
the enemy’s line, and to save at a 
critical moment the honour of the 
British fleet. 

Of this Sir Charles Douglas, 
Howard was the eldest son by @ 
second marriage. Sir Charles’s first 
wife, a foreign lady, bad brought 
him two sons and a daughter, so 
that Howard’s prospects, so far as 
title and fortune were concerned, 
could not have been in his infancy 
very bright: and they would have 
been entirely overcast by the early 
death of his mother, had not her 
place been well supplied by a 
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maternal aunt. Under the roof of 
this lady, Mrs. Bailey of Olive 
Bank, near Musselburgh, the little 
fellow grew and prospered, repay- 
ing all the tenderness with which 
he was reared by his affectionate 
and gentle disposition, as well as 
by his industry and success over his 
books. 

Howard’s brothers both entered 
the navy. This was natural, and 
it was perhaps equally so that 
Howard should desire to follow 
their example; bat Sir Charles con- 
sidered that, if his three sons were 
all to embrace the same profession, 
the chances were that they would 
only stand in each other's way. 
He gave directions, therefore, that 
Howard should be educated for a 
different walk in life, and the boy 
ascended in dune time from the 
charge of the governess to the 
grammar-school. Yet the child’s 
tastes were entirely naval al! the 
while. He built toy ships, and 
sailed them on a pond in the gar- 
den; he made friends of the fisher- 
lads and cabin-boys along the coast, 
and became so iritiated into the 
mysteries of their craft that none 
among them could better manage 
than he a fishing-boat or a ship’s 
yawl. It thus became clear to Sir 
Charles Douglas, who visited his 
sister in 1789, previously to assum- 
ing the command on a foreign 
station, that nature had designed 
his youngest son for a career similar 
to his own, and he made up his 
mind to take Howard with him, and 
to rate him as a midshipman on 
board the flag-ship. But the coveted 
flag he was never destined to hoist. 
A sndden illness carried him off 
while the guest of his sister, and 
Howard's lot was cast for him in the 
army. 

The Royal Academy at Woolwich 
was more easily entered in those 
days than it is now. A pass exa- 
mination was, however, required ; 
and young Douglas, strange to say, 
in spite of his marked bias for 
practical mechanics, failed in the 
elements of geometry. But he had 
made so good a figure in other re- 
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spects, and appeared so east down 
by the circumstance, that the exa- 
miner, Dr. Hatton, encouraged him 
to try again; and three weeks spent 
with a clever crammer sufficed to 
bring him up to the mark. He 
therefore presented himself a second 
time, passed, and was admitted. 
There is one defect in Mr. Ful- 
lom’s history which puts his readers 
to considerable inconvenience—he 
is not very accurate in his dates. 
We do not quite make out, for ex- 
ample, when young Douglas made 
his way into the Academy, or how 
long he continued a cadet; but we 
are told, what is extremely probable 
in itself, that he was mueh beloved 
by his contemporaries, and that he 
soon took the lead among them 
both in the playground and in the 
elass-room. His passion for naval 
affairs continned as strofg as ever, 
and he indulged it by frequent boat 
excursions on the Thames. He 
swam, also, like a duck, and paid 
many a furtive visit to Deptford 
dockyard, where he studied by fits 
and starts the art of shipbuilding. 
His vacations be spent in Scotland, 
passing to and from Leith in one 
of the smacks;—an intense delight 
to him, because he was instructed 
by the crews in the arts of meta | 
and splicing, of plaiting points an 
gaskets, of making gammets, and 
heaving the lead. It is not often 
that a youth displays such unmis- 
takable aptitude for a career which 
he is not destined to follow; and it 
still more rarely happens that the 
amusements of the boy, whom cir- 
cumstances in after life place in a 
groove apparently wide apart from 
them, turn out to have been by no 
means the least useful branches of 
his education, either to himself or 
to others. 
After completing his college 
course, Douglas received a lien- 
tenant’s commission, and in 1795 
assumed the command of a small 
artillery corps in the north of Eng- 
land. His headquarters were in 
Tynemouth Castle, and he had 
detachments at Sanderland, Hartle- 
pool, and Berwick-upon-Tweed. His 
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entire force in gunners fell short of 
fifty men; yet this was at a time 
when the risk of invasion appeared 
to be imminent, and Douglas and 
his gunners were necessarily ex- 
posed to bear the brunt of it. The 
oung lieutenant felt how perfect- 
y inefficient his force was, and 
cast about to devise some means of 
increasing it. He asked first for 
a reinforcement of  artillerymen, 
which could not be afforled. He 
then suggested to the general officer 
of the district the propriety of 
drilling a portion of his infantry to 
the great-gan exercise; and himself, 
with unwearied diligence, instructed 
thirty men from each of the regi- 
ments quartered within many tiles 
of Tynemouth. He was not, however, 
satisfied even with this—the thought 
struck him that he might enlist the 
sympathies of the fishermen and 
coasting sailors in the cause which 
he had at heart; and having ob- 
tained through General Balfour the 
sanction of the Government, he 
invited them to form themselves in- 
to companies of volunteer artillery. 
Upwards of five hundred fine fel- 
lows answered to the call; and the 
thoughtful lad had soon the satis- 
faction of knowing that danger, if 
it did come, would not find him 
unprepared, and that the merit of 
having provided a remedy for a 
great and acknowledged evil was 
entirely his own. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
young man was so given up to 
Serious matters, as to turn away 
from the recreations common to his 
age and profession: on the con- 
trary, Douglas seems to have been 
at Tynemouth the gayest of the 
gay. He danced well, rode weil, 
established a yacht in which he 
made many adventurous cruises, 
and won the hearts of young and 
old by his frank and graceful man- 
ners. But sterner work awaited 
him, and the romance of his exist- 
ence began. 

Early in August 1795 he received 
orders to take charge of a detach- 
ment of troops, which, with women 
and children, were to proceed from 
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Woolwich to Quebee. He joined 
the Phillis transport at Gravesend, 
and found himself the senior officer, 
with six snbalterns besides himself 
on board. To him the prospect of 
@ voyage across the Atlantic was a 
positive delight. What cared he 
about the inadequacy of accommo- 
dation, or the wretched nature of 
the food which was then issued to 
soldiers embarked? His thoughts 
were entirely given up to the great 
object of his boyish fancy —the 
actual navigation of a ship out of 
sight of land, and all the enterprise 
and excitement incident thereto. 
Never neglecting his own proper 
duties, he accordingly found time 
to make himself one of the crew, 
and, sharing their labours, and 
evincing perfect intelligence of all 
that was required, he won more 
than the goodwill, the confidence 
an’ respect of every one on board. 

The Phillis was a slow sailer. 
She encountered varivus changes 
of weather, behaving, upon the 
whole, tolerably well, though some- 
times uneasy and always uncom- 
fortable. At last, however, a tem- 
pest overtook her about forty 
leagues to the east of the southern 
entrance of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and the sea swept over her 
decks, knocking the boats from 
their fastenings. The gale lasted 
all that day and throughout the 
night; but a lull came in the 
morning, and the women and chil- 
dren, who had been kept be'ow, 
were allowed to come on deck, 
The same evening the officers en- 
tertained the skipper, and all were 
rejo‘cing in the prospect of eseape 
from danger, when the mate sne- 
denly broke into the cabin and re- 
quested the captain to follow him. 
Douglas guessed from the manner 
of the two men that something 
must be wrong. He ran up the 
companion-stair, and heard—for he 
could see nothing—the roar of 
breakers. close ahead. The ship 
had drifted before the wind, and 
was already in imminent danger. 
Immediately the soldiers were or- 
dered up, and with their assist- 
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ance, the best bower anchor was 
let go. But though it seemed to 
check the vessel for a moment, it 
soon began to drag; and, with 
breakers on the bow, practised eyes 
discovered that there was land on 
both quarters—that the ship was 
embayed. 

It was evident under such cir- 
cumstances, that the single chance 
of saving the lives of those on 
board was to force the Phillis, if 
possible, round a projecting reef on 
her lee bow. But this could be 
done only by making more sail, 
and to go aloft at the moment and 
shake out reefs was a service of the 
utmost hazard. The seamen ordered 
to do so hung back, whereupon 
Douglas sprang into the shrouds, 
and, followed by two cabin-boys, 
accomplished the operation. The 
consequence was that the Phillis 
bore up and cleared the point, 
though very narrowly; but it was 
a& mere respite from danger. The 
storm grew more and more tremen- 
cous. The boats could with diffi- 
culty be moved, and one of them 
(the long-boat) was scarce got over 
the side ere she went to pieces. 
The ship was now upon the rocks, 
and another boat was lowered chiefly 
by the exertions of the soldiers. 
But she in her tarn seemed in 
danger of being broken to pieces; 
whereupon Douglas, followed by 
two officers, sprang in, hoping to 
fend her off from the ship’s side. 
Already she was more than ‘half 
fall of water, which compelled the 
three youths to spring back, in 
doing which Douglas missed his 
footing and fell into the sea. Hap- 
pily he had divested himself of 
most of his clothing, and his skill 
as a swimmer stood him in good 
stead, fur he rose upon the top of a 
wave, and one of his friends, seizing 
his collar at the moment, dragged 
him on to the deck, 

Shipwreck under any circum- 
stances is an awful thing. The 
wreck of the Phillis went on, so to 
speak, through two days and as 
many nights. Men and women 
went overboard; children died from 
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exposure in their mothers’ arms, 
One poor fellow struck out in de- 
spair for the land, and was lost 
among the breakers. The first raft 
which the survivors constructed 
carried two of their number to the 
shore, who, regardless of the fate 
of their companions, immediately 
deserted, A second raft was put 
together, and on that Mr. Douglas 
reached the land. He had carried 
a rope with him, and began imme- 
diately to construct a bridge. For- 
tunately the wind lulled at this 
moment, and the wreck was cleared 
of its living occupants, But scarcely 
was this done ere the Phillis went 
to pieces without an opportanity 
having been afforded’ of securing 
the means of subsistence even for a 
single day. 

The sufferings of these poor people 
on the barren cliff to which they 
escaped were dreadful. Happily 
the waves brought ashore some 
pieces of cloth as well as a cask of 
wine and a quantity of smoked 
pork. But the sailors seized the 
wine and drank it; and the first 
night was spent in cold and misery, 
for the snow lay deep on the ground, 
and there was no fuel with which 
to make a fire. All lay down and 
slept—a sleep from which they would 
probably never have wakened had 
not Douglas been roused by a fear- 
fal scream, to which the wife of 
his servant gave utterance. She 
had gone mad from privations and 
excitement, and died shrieking to 
the last, so that her voice was heard 
over the wind and rain. She had 
outlived all the women who went 
on board at Gravesend, and not a 
child survived. 

Mr. Douglas was at this time 
barely nineteen years of age, yet 
such was the force of his character 
that all about him, seamen as _ well 
as soldiers, looked to him for in- 
structions. He rescued a second 
cask of wine from being broached 
this time by soldiers, though not 
without a struggle. “We are all 
equals now,” said the leader of the 
mutineers; “we'll take no orders 
from you or anybody else.” “ Won't 
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you!” cried Douglas, springing at 
his throat with a knife; “you are 
under my command; and if you 
don’t obey, by heavens, I'll - kill 
you!” ‘The man yielded; the stall 
stock of provisions and wine was 
secured, and after a vain attempt 
to penetrate through the forest, 
the whole party returned again to the 
cliff—there to wait till either help 
should come from the sea, or famine 
do its work and destroy them. 

A feeling of despair was begin- 
ning to gain the mastery, when one 
day the ery was heard, “ A sail! a 
sail!” They had already set up a 
spar, aud hoisted a piece of cloth 
upon it; but the object was small, 
and might not be discerned from 
a distance, and then what a fate 
awaited them! It was not, how- 
ever, so ordered. The sail approach- 
ed; she was a small schooner trad- 
ing between St. John and Great 
Jarvis; and the crew gave back 
the cheer which the poor castaways 
raised in their agony, crowding at 
the same time to the beach. They 
were all taken off and carried to 
the place whither the schooner was 
boun’, and spent the winter, roughly 
but not unhappily, among the honest 
fishermen who had there established 
themselves. 

The winter seemed long, the days 
being very short in that latitude. 
Not ungrateful, but tired of the 
monotony, Douglas purchased a 
whale-boat, and, having fitted it 
with a deck, determined, as soon as 
the season should advance a little, 
to risk a voyage to the West Indies. 
Several of his brother officers agreed 
to share the danger with him, and 
they got a St. Lawrence pilot and a 
seaman from Newfoundland to join 
them. But a succession of heavy 
gales hindered them from starting 
till April was far spent. At last, 
just as their preparations were com- 
pleted, there arrived in the harbour a 
schooner bound from Halifax to St. 
John, the commander of which had 
heard of their misfortunes, and 
gone out of his way to offer them 
assistance. Adventurous as_ they 
were, Douglas and his friends did 
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not hesitate to abandon their own 
project, and to avail themselves of 
the saperior accommodation thus 
placed at their disposal. They were 
accordingly conveyed in the first 
instance to St. John, Mr. Douglas 
doing seaman’s duty throughout the 
voyage, and by-and-by to Halifax, 
whither, after discharging cargo, the 
schooner returned. 

The Duke of Kent, the father of 
her present Majesty, was at that 
time Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief in Nova Scotia. He had 
heard of the fate of the Phillis, and 
of the sufferings of the crew and 
passengers, and sent an aid-de-camp 
to request that such of the officers 
as might be in a state to be moved, 
should present themselves at Gov- 
ernment House. Douglas and his 
friend Mr. Forbes obeyed the sum- 
mons, and were most kindly treat- 
ed by the Royal Dake. But their 
destination was Quebec, whither, as 
soon as means of transport could be 
found, they proceeded. The recep- 
tion awarded them there, and espe- 
cially Mr. Douglas, was gratifying 
in the extreme. The important ser- 
vices rendered by the father to the 
colony had not yet passed out of 
men’s minds, and they believed that 
they saw in the son qualities which 
proved him worthy of his parent- 
age. He was taken at once, so to 
speak, to the hearts of the people, 
and had the still higher gratifi- 
cation to find that the authorities, 
civil and military, entertained a 
just appreciation of his talents, and 
were determined to make use of 
them. 

There was an alarm of a French 
fleet hovering near the coast, and 
not a single cruiser lay in the St. 
Lawrence. The Governor became 
anxious, and having often observed 
Mr. Douglas guiding with remark- 
able adroitness a sailing-boat in 
boisterous weather about the bay. 
he bethought him that the nautical 
skill of the young officer might be 
applied to better purposes than 
those of mere amusement. Douglas 
was sent for, and asked if he would 
be disposed to take command of an 
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armed coaster, and go off as far 
as the Banks of Newfoundland in 
search of the enemy. He accepted 
the trust without a moment’s hesi- 
tation; and, carrying with him, in 
addition to a good crew, artillery- 
men enough to man his ten guns, 
he hoisted his pennant on board a 
schooner of 250 tons burden, and 
stood out to sea. Though never 
coming up with the French fleet— 
which, indeed, had steered in a dif- 
ferent direction—he found more than 
one opportunity of showing how 
well qualified he was, under trying 
circumstances, to manage a ship of 
war, and probably to fight her. And 
many a time in after life he used to 
tell the story, adding that, “ after all, 
a naval life was that for which na- 
ture had peculiarly fitted him.” 

So passed a year in Lower Cana- 
da, at the close of which the roster 
of service carried Mr. Douglas to 
Toronto, where he still foand vent 
for his marine propensities on Lake 
Ontario. He became likewise a 
great sportsman, as well with the gun 
as with the fishing-rod, and made 
frequent incursions into the forests 
in search of game. This brought 
him more than once in contact with 
the Red men, over whom, by his cool 
courage and endurance of fatigue, 
he acquired a remarkable ascend- 
ancy. Among other circumstances 
worth noticing was his encounter 
in the bush with a young white girl, 
of surpassing beauty, who had lived 
among the Indians from her in- 
fancy. He states in his note-book 
that she had been carried off by a 
party of warriors who had ravaged 
a settlement, and that they treated 
her, as she grew up, with the utmost 
kindness and respect. “A strange 
chance discovered her to her bro- 
ther, and he entreated her to return 
home; bat she refused, declaring 
that she was perfectly happy, and 
could aot support a different ex- 
istence.” 

In the autumn of 1798, tidings 
reached Mr. Douglas of the death of 
the elder of his half-brothers. The 
event rendered necessary his im- 
mediate return to England, and he 
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took a passage in the last ship of 
the season, a little brig, timber-laden 
and bound for Greenock. It seems 
to have been his destiny never to go 
to sea without encountering danger 
and difficulty. One night, shortly 
after clearing the Bay of St. Law- 
rence, Mr. Douglas was awakened 
by the vessel giving a sudden lurch, 
for which he could not account 
otherwise than by supposing she 
bad struck on some sunken rock, 
He jumped ont of bed, and stay- 
ing only to throw a greatcoat about 
him, ran upon deck. A brisk gale 
was blowing, and the brig, having 
got into the trough of the sea, 
staggered under single-reefed top- 


sails, main-top-gallant-sails, and 
jib, and fore-and-aft main-sail, 
with the wind on the beam. The 


mate, whose watch it was, had got 
drunk, and gone below, and the 
helmsman seemed quite at a loss 
how to guide the rudder. Douglas 
saw that there was not a moment to 
be lost. He took the command of 
the ship, called up all bands, issued 
with clearness and  promptitude 
orders which were instantly obeyed, 
and kept the vessel from founder- 
ing. The tamult brought the cap- 
tain on deck, who stood by astonish- 
ed and speechless, No sooner, how- 
ever, had he satisfied himself of 
the untrustworthiness of the mate, 
than he directed the vessel to be put 
about, and would have returned to 
Quebec bad not Mr. Douglas volon- 
teered to do mate’s duty during the 
remainder of the passage. ‘There 
could be no hesitation on the cap- 
tain’s part, after what he had just 
seen, to accede to this proposal: so 
the brig held her conrse, and _ar- 
rived safe in the Clyde, where, with 
protestations of mutual respect and 
esteem, he and his friendly skipper 
parted. 

Mr. Douglas had not been long in 
Scotland before he fell in love, and 
soon afterwards married Miss Anne 
Dandas, a young lady of great per- 
sonal beauty aud cultivated mind, 
He obtained his promotion likewise 
in 1799; and having done daty for 
a while as adjutant of a battuliop, 
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he was sabsequently posted to the 
horse-artillery. But better things 
than the command of a troop were 
in store for him. The military au- 
thorities had established at High 
Wyckham a cadet school, with a 
senior department attached to it, in 
which officers might be instructed 
for the Staff; and General Zamy, an 
old aide-de-camp of Frederick the 
Great, being appointed command- 
ant, it was proposed to Captain 
Douglas that he should undertake 
the superintendence of the Staff 
College. Captain Douglas was not 
unnaturally reluctant to give up the 
proper line of his profession, but 
finding the Duke of York bent apon 
the arrangement, and being tempt- 
ed to accede to it by the offer of a 
step of ravk, he passed frum the 
artillery into the line as a major, 
and took the place for which both 
his natural talents and acquired 
information eminently fitted him. 
From 1804 up to 1814 Douglas 
continued to be connected with the 
educational department of the ariny. 
It would be impossible to overesti- 
mate the importance of the services 
which he rendered. He not only 
instructed candidates for Staff em- 
ployment by lessons gathered from 
the past, but deduced, from his own 
clear perception of things, hints and 
suggestions which were then entire- 
ly new. He had many differences 
because of this habit with General 
Zamy, who, like veterans in gene- 
ral, was slow to believe that the 
tactics and strategy of his own youth 
could be improved upon, But in 
1806 the old man retired, and Dou- 
glas, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, took his place at the head 
of the establishment. A fresh im- 
pulse was immediately given to the 
course of study. Not surveying 
only, but pontooning, artillery, and 
the theory of the whole art of war, 
were taught, and those brilliant 
Staff officers sent ont who in the 
Peninsular struggle gave to the 
Great Duke such efficient support. 
Sir Howard, however—for he had 
by this time succeeded by the death 
of another brother to the baronet- 
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cy—yearned for active employment 
in the field. He applied for and 
obtained permission to join Sir John 
Moore’s army, which he overtook 
just as the retreat from . Benevente 
began; and he shared its fortunes 
both in the painful marches which 
it accomplished, and in the battle 
near Oorunna, which enabled it 
to re-embark without dishonoar, 
By-and-by, when the expedition to 
the Scheldt was fitted out, Sir 
Howard prevailed upon the Duke 
of York to appoint him to the Staff 
of Lord Chatham’s army as Deputy 
Quartermaster-General The en- 
terprise grievously failed; and the 
loss by disease among the troops 
and ships’ companies engaged was 
very severe. But even under sach 
circumstances Sir Howard proved 
of great service to his chief: for 
having kept a journal of each day’s 
proceedings as it occurred, he was 
able to show, when examined con- 
cerning the causes of the failure, 
that by far the largest share of 
blame rested with the navy, or 
rather with the officer whom 
the Admiralty had placed at its 
head. 

For two years subsequently to 
his return from Walcheren, Sir 
Howard led a quiet and useful life 
as Head o* the Military College. In 
1811, however, a fresh opportunity 
was found for employing him 
abroad. The Government of that 
day put a far higher value on the 
services of the Spanish guerillas 
than they deserved, and were in- 
credulous of Lord Wellington’s 
assurances, that on the regular ar- 
mies of Spain no dependence could 
be placed. It seemed to Lord Liver- 
pool and his colleagues that the 
Spaniards, if properly armed and 
supplied, were capable by their own 
valour of driving the French be- 
yond the Pyrenees; and they made 
choice of Sir Howard Douglas to go 
among them, because they believed 
that he possessed talents and energy 
enough to awaken them to a sense 
of their daty. He received instrac- 
tions, therefore, towards the end of 
July, to proceed without delay to 
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Lord Wellington's headquarters, 
and to arrange with him all details 
respecting his future proceedings. 
Perhaps there is no interval in the 
long ‘and useful career of Sir How- 
ard Douglas which afforded him 
more frequent opportunities of do- 
ing good service to his country than 
that which, extending over little 
more than a year, was spent by him 
in Spain; but the tale is one which 
will not bear condensation. 

After conferring with Lord Wel- 
lington on the Portuguese frontier, 
Sir Howard rode across the country 
to Oporto, and thence took a pas- 
sage by sea to Corunna. He entered 
there into relations with Spanish 
jontas, Spanish generals, and the 
chiefs of guerilla bands, and found 
them all, with the exception of 
one or two individuals belonging 
to the latter class, even more im- 
practicable than he had been led to 
expect. He gave them first arms, 
money, clothing, and had the mor- 
tification to learn that the best bat- 
talions and batteries, as soon as thev 
became fit for war, were shipped off 
for South America. He turned next 
to the irregulars, and succeeded in 
getting a levy en masse set on foot, 
which very much perplexed, and 
gave constant occupation to, the 
French troops scattered over that 
and the adjoining provinces. Bat 
the circumstance which more than 
any other affected his own fortunes, 
was a combined attack on the forti- 
fied convent of St. Cintio Rey by 
Sir Home Popham’s squadron from 
the sea, and the guerilla band of 
Don Gaspar on shore. It was while 
watching the effect of the Vene- 
rable’s fire that Sir Howard be- 
came struck with the .ignorance of 
the first principles of gunnery which 
manifested itself both among officers 
and men, and that be conceived the 
idea of applying, should leisure ever 
be afforded him, a proper remedy to 
the evil. From that idea emanated 
his first great treatise, to which the 
British navy owes so much, and of 
which the rulers of the British navy, 
the Lords of the Admiralty, did not 
conde-ven.d, for many months after 
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it had been submitted to them, even 
to acknowledge the receipt. 

There can be no doubt that to Sir 
Howard’s activity in Gallicia the 
successful issues of Lord Welling- 
ton’s campaign, in the early summer 
of 1812, were greatly owing. Had 
he not managed to find employment 
for two whole divisions of French 
infantry, these, with a division of 
cavalry, must have joined Marmont’s 
army; in which case the battle of 
Salamanca would have either not 
been fought at all, or it might have 
ended less triumphantly than it did. 
But no man can work impossibi- 
lities; and the time arrived when, 
having accomplished the main pur- 
pose of his mission, Sir Howard 
received orders to return to England. 
He could not quit the Peninsula, 
however, without once again com- 
municating with Lord Wellington, 
whom he found just about to under- 
take the siege of the Castle of Bur- 
gos. To Douglas's practised eye the 
place appeared of immense strength 
in proportion to the means disposa- 
ble for its reduction; and a private 
reconnaissance led him to conclude 
that the whole plan of attack was 
faulty. In both opinions he stood 
alone; yet such was the respect in 
which his judgment was held, that 
the chiefs of artillery and engineers 
communicated what he had said to 
Lord Wellington, and Lord Wel- 
lington sent for him. The follow- 
ing is Mr. Fallom’s account of this 
interview :—“* Well, Sir Howard, 
you have something to say about 
the siege?’ ‘I think the place is 
stronger than we supposed, my 
Lord.’ ‘Yes, by G--; but our way 
is to take the hornwork, and from 
there breach the wall, and then 
assault over the two advanced pro- 
files” ‘I would submit to your 
Lordship whether our means are 
equal to such an attack?’ ‘I am 
not satisfied about our ammuni- 
tion, replied Lord Wellington, 
‘The enemy’s guns are 24-pounders, 
my Lord, and we have only three 
18-pounders and five 24-pound 
howitzers. The 18-pounders will 
not breach the wall, and our fire 
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must be overpowered, unless your 
Lordship brings up some guns from 
the ships at Santander.’ ‘How 
would you do that?’ ‘ With 
draught oxen as far as the moun- 
tains, and then drag them on by 
hand; we can employ the peasantry, 
and put a handred men to a gun.’ 
‘Tt would take too long.’ ‘I 
think the place may be captured, 
with our present means, from the 
eastern front, my Lord,’ returned 
Sir Howard; and he disclosed his 
plan, with the reasons for thinking 
it the most practicable. Lord Wel- 
jington made no remark. ~ Possibly 
he saw the defects of his own plan, 
but it had been deliberately adopted, 
and he was not convinced that it 
ought to be abandoned.” 

Mr. Fullom bas not told this anec- 
dote quite correctly. Sir Howard 
was more closely questioned as to 
the mode of conveyance for the 
guns, and answered more perti- 
nently, than is here set down. He 
suggested that the 24-pounders 
should be dismounted, the guns 
placed in the boles of trees hol- 
lowed out, and the carriages run 
forward by themselves, Thus the 
narrowest track through woods and 
round rocks would suffice for the 
conveyance’ of the former, while the 
latter, being comparatively light, 
would offer no formidable resistance 
wherever. men or  bullocks could 
travel. Lord Wellington, however, 
adhered to his own plan, and sus- 
tained the only reverse which marks 
the progress of an experience in war 
extending wellnigh over a quarter of 
a century. It is just towards ‘both 
parties to observe, that the baffled 
hero was too magnanimous not to 
acknowledge his error. “Douglas 
was right,’ he exclaimed, as he 
mounte his horse to begin the re- 
treat; “he was the only man who 
told me the truth.” 

Sir Howard returned to England, 
and there resumed his occupations 
as a military instructor; but his 
mind was full of a project for forc- 
ing attention to gunnery on the 
chiefs of the navy; and the dis- 
astrous results of the first frigate- 
actions in the American war not 4 
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little quickened his zeal. He had 
a more hereulean task before him, 
however, than he himself imagined. 
Strange to say, his disinclination to 
the study of pure mathematics had 
never been overcome; and now he 
found himself obliged to master all 
the arcana of the science, so far as 
these had any relation to the move- 
ment of a vessel through water 
under all possible contingencies. 
While pursuing these studies he 
effected such improvements in the 
reflecting circle and semicircle for 
land and marine surveying as at- 
tracted the attention of the Royal 
Society, which immediately elected 
him a member; and then he gave 
himself up steadily to the object 
for which all this abstruse study 
had been only the preparation... He 
produced a treatise in which every 
point connected with the theory and 
practice of artillery was handled. 
He discussed not only the power 
and range of various kinds of ord- 
nance, with the uses of their several 
parts, and the effects of transit, 
windage, recoil, and suchlike, but 
he explained how a school of naval 
gunnery could be established, and 
submitted the whole in MS, for the 
consideration of the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Weeks and months 
passed by, however, without bring- 
ing him so much as a written »ac- 
knowledgment of its receipt; and 
then, and not till then, he wrote 
privately to his friend Sir Graham 
Moore. Sir Graham made, such 
apology as the case would admit 
of, and did his best to fix upon the - 
subject the attention of — his col- 
leagues; but a year elapsed before 
any decided steps were taken. * At 
last the scheme was adopted; and 
in 1819, Sir Howard, having’ first 
of all obtained the sanction of. the 
Government, gave his valuable trea- 
tise to the world, It attracted at 
once the attention of scientific men 
both at home and abroad, and Jed 
to frequent correspondence between 
the author and all persons capable 
of appreciating and taking an in- 
terest in so important a matter. 
Promoted to the rank of Major- 
General, Sir Howard) was nomi- 
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nated in 1824 to the Governorship 
of New Brunswick, and to the 


command of the troops stationed 
there, and in Nova Scotia, Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward Island, 


Newfoundland, and Bermuda. Mr. 
Fullom tells an amusing story of 
Sir Howard being met on the pier 
at Halifax by Mr. Justice Hali- 
burton, which fails in this respect, 
that it happens unfortunately not 
to be accurate. It was not Sam 
Slick, but his cousin of the same 
name, who in 1796 had served in 
the Fusiliers, and in 1824 greeted 
his old comrade as Governor of 
New Brunswick. But there is so 
much of vraisemblance in the mat- 
ter, that the anecdote may very 
well remain where it is. On the 
other hand, Mr. Fullom’s narrative 
of Sir Howard’s administration of 
the province is not only correct to 
the letter, but extremely interest- 
ing. It came to pass while he was 
there that one of those fires oc- 
curred, of the appalling effects of 
which we in this old world of 
Europe can form no conception. 
It was an unusually dry summer, 
the third of a succession of such, 
when first in the town, and by-and- 
by far off in the forest, flames 
suddenly broke out. Government 
Honse was the first to be burned 
down; then whole streets ignited 
at once; and just as a line began to 
be drawn between what remained 
of the town and the ashes of dwell- 
ings consumed, a lurid glare, seen 
afar off, gave warning that even a 
‘ ‘worse calamity was in progress. 
“Several days elapsed before the fire 
subsided, and then it became masked 
by a smoke which darkened the whole 
country. But night proved that it had 
not burned out; for showers of flame 
shot up at intervals, and trees stood 
glaring in the dark, while the mingled 
lack and red of the sky seemed its em- 
bers overhead. Thus a week passed, 
when Sir Howard determined to pene- 
trate the forest, and visit the different 
settlements. A friend has described 
his parting with Lady Douglas and his 
daughters, whose pale faces betrayed 
their emotion, though they forbore to 
oppose his design, knowing that nothing 
would keep him from his duty, - But 
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this was not understood by others, and 
the gentlemen of the town gathered 
sound his rough country waggon at the 
door, and entreated him to wait a few 
days, pointing to the mountains of 
smoke, and declaring that he must be 
suffocated if he eseaped being burned. 
He thanked them for their good feeling, 
grasped their hands, and mounted the 
waggon. It dashed off at a gallop, and 
wondering eyes followed it to the woods, 
where it disappeared in the smoke. 
“The devastation he met exceeded 
his worst fears; for the settlements he 
went to visit no longer existed. The 
fire seems to have burst in every quar- 
ter at once; for it broke out at Mira- 
michi the same moment as at Frederick- 
town, though one hundred and fifty 
miles lay between. But here its aspect 
was even more dreadful, and its ravages 
more appalling, as Miramichi stood in 
the forest completely girt round ex- 
cept where escape was shut off by the 
river. Many were in bed when they 
heard the alarm; many were first 
startled by the flames, or were suffo- 
eated in their sleep, leaving no vestige 
but charred bones; others leaped from 
roof or window, and rushed into the 
forest, not knowing where they went, 
or took fire in the street, and blazed up 
like torches. A number succeeded in 
gaining the river, and threw themselves 
in boats or on planks, and pushed off 
from the banks which the, fire had al- 
most reached, and where it presently 
raged as fiercely as in the town. One 
woman was aroused from sleep by the 
screams of her children, whom she found 
in flames, and caught fire herself as she 
snatched up an infant and ran into the 
river, where mother and child perished 
together. Then came the hurricane, 
tearing up burning trees and se 
them aloft, lashing the river and channe 
to fury, and snapping the anchors of the 
ships, which flew before it like chaff, 
dashing on the rocks, and covering the 
waves with wreck. Blazing trees lighted 
on two large vessels, and they fired like 
mines, consuming on the water, which 
became so hot in the shallows that large 
salmon and other fish leaped on shore, 
and were afterwards found dead in heaps 
along the banks of the river. What 
can said of such horrors, combining 
a conflagration of one thousand miles 
with storm and shipwreck, and surpris- 
ing a solitary community at midnight? 
Happily the greater number contrived 
to reach Chatham by the river; but 
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floating corpses showed how many per- 
ished in the attempt, and nearly three 
hundred lost their lives by fire or 
drowning.” 

No small portion of Sir Howard’s 
time henceforth was spent in de- 
vising means for the relief of the 
unfortunate people whom this cala- 
mity had ruined. He made strong 
appeals to the benevolence of the 
British public, which were not dis- 
regarded, and he advanced from 
his own funds more than he could 
well spare. Nor was he inatten- 
tive to other matters. He made a 
voyage from harbour to harbour 
throughout the extent of his. mili- 
tary command, and, with his usual 
luck, twice narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck, Indeed, so completely was 
his name up as a Jonah, that the 
captain of the Niemen frigate, with 
whom he had been a passenger, 
took the alarm. 

“The following day” (the day after 
one of these mishaps)“ brought Captain 
Wallace to dine with the Governor, and 
it came out that he had been hearin 
tales about his Excellency which he aid 
not consider to his advantage, for he 
suddenly asked him if he had not once 
been shipwrecked. Sir Howard replied 
by telling the story, and the captain’s 
face became. longer as he proceeded, 
though he made no remark till the close. 
He then observed that his regard for him 
was very great, and he valued their in- 
terchange of hospitality in port and 
ashore, but should never like to take 
him to sea again ; for he had heen twenty 
years afloat without mishap, except on 
the two occasions when they had been 
together ; and he should now look upon 
his appearance in his ship as a passen- 
ger as a very bad omen indeed.” 

On both occasions the ship had 
struck for lack of proper beacons, 
and Sir Howard at once applied 
the remedy. He caused lighthouses 
to be built where they were most 
required; and in order to improve 
the internal communications of the 
province, he made roads, and pro- 
posed a plan for connecting by a 
canal the Bay of Fundy with the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Meanwhile 
he was not neglectful of the intel- 
lectual wants of the colonists, as 
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t very imperfectly attended to. 
He founded, endowed, and, after a 
good deal of opposition, obtained a 
charter for the University of Frede- 
ricktown, of which, in 1829, he be- 
came the first Chancellor, giving at 
the same time his own name to 
the College. These were works of 
peace; and he was equally careful 
in guarding against the chances of 
war. The treaty of 1783 had left 
the boundary-line between Great 
Britain and the United States very 
imperfectly defined; and as the in- 
habitants of the latter country in- 
creased in number, they began to 
encroach on the territories of the 
former. A good many squatters had 
forced themselves into New Bruns- 
wick, and been driven away, till at 
last a person named Baker, bolder 
than the rest, took ion of an 
outlying portion of land, and hoist- 
ed the American standard. The 
proceeding was much approved by 
the Government of Maine, and 
strong parties of the militia were 
turned out in anticipation of a col- 
lision with the garrison of Frede- 
ricktown. 

Sir Howard Douglas, however, 
knew better than to precipitate 
hostilities. He oontentda himself 
with sending a civil m to 
Baker, requesting him to withdraw; 
and when no attention was paid to 
it, he gave such orders to the troops 
as would bring them to the frontier 
in a few honrs should their pre- 
sence be required. This done, a 
parish constable was desired to per- 
form his duty; and the man, coming 
upon Baker without any fuss or 
parade, cut down the flag- 
seized the squatter, and carri 
him off in a waggon to the capital 
of the province. All Maine was 
thrown into a ferment. The Gov- 
ernor threatened, and demanded 
that Baker should be set at liberty. 
Sir Howard refused so much as to 
see the messenger intrusted with 
this demand, justly alleging that 
he could hold communication on 
such subjects only with the Central 
Government at Washington. The 
result was, that Baker, being. put 
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upon his trial, was found guilty, and 
sentenced to pay a fine; which fine, 
after an enormous amount of bluster, 
was duly paid. For his firm yet 
judicious conduct throughout this 
awkward affair Sir Howard received 
the approbation of the Hone Govern- 
ment, becoming at the same time 
more than ever an object of enthu- 
siustic admiration to the people 
whom he governed, 

While approving all that their 
representative had done, the British 
Government saw that it would be 
impossible with safety to leave the 
boundary question longer unsettled, 
Arrangements. were accordingly 
made with the United States for 
referring the points at issue to arbi- 
tration; and the King of the Nether- 
lands being accepted as arbitra- 
tor, Sir Howard was requested to 
return to Europe, and to watch 
proceedings, The King’s decision, 
gave, however, little satisfaction to 
either party. England, indeed, 
would have acquiesced in it, though 
feeling herself wronged; but Ame- 
Tica failed to get all that she coveted, 
and refused to be bound. It re- 
mained for her, by sharp practice 
at a future period, to gain her end; 
and for England, under the manage- 
ment of Lord Ashburton and Sir 
Robert Peel, to be made a fool of. 
The part played by Sir Howard 
Douglas during the progress of this 
Negotiation was every way worthy 
of his high reputation; but that 
which strikes us most is the saga- 
city with which, so early as 1828, 
he foretold events in the States 
themselves, which have since come 
to pass. In a paper addressed to 
the Secretary for the Cvlonies, 
which points out endless grounds 
of quarrel between the Federal 
Government and the Governments 
of the several States, he thas ex- 
pressed himself:— 


“Here we may see the manner in 
which the Union will be dissolved—viz., 
the secession of any State which, con- 
sidering its interest, property, or juris- 
diction menaced, may no longer choose 
to send deputies to Congress. This is 
& great defect in the Bond of Union, 
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which has not, perhaps, been very gene- 
rally noticed, cloaked as it is under 
article Ist, section 5th of the Constitu- 
tion, which states ‘that where there are 
not present, of either House, members 
sufficient to form a quorum to do busi- 
ness, a smaller number may be author- 
ised, for the purpose of forming one, to 
compel the attendance of absent mem- 
bers.’ But this appears only to be au- 
thorised for the purpose of forming a 
quorum, and only extends over mem- 
bers actually sworn in, who, being dele- 
gated to Congress by the States they re- 
present, are subjected to whatever rules 
of proceeding and penalties each House 
may provide, with the concurrence of 
two-thirds of its members. But there 
is nothing obligatory upon the several 
‘Sovereign States’ to send members to 
Congress, or to prevent those sent from 
being withdrawn, The ‘Sovereign 
States’ have never bound themselves 
to do either; so that the process of dis- 
solution in this way is very simple, and 
the danger imminent of a separation 
being thus effected, whenever the inter- 
ests of any particular State or States are 
touched by the Government, or brought 
into discussion in Congress, although 
those interests,.may be outvoted by 
the preponderating influence of other 
States having different interests, But 
the State or States which are to suffer 
will not, it is clear, send members to 
vote their own injury or ruin; and it 
may safely be pronounced, from what I 
have shown in this paper, that this is the 
manner in which the American Union 
will come toa natural death.” 

Sir Howard returned to England 
from the Hague, to find the Govern- 
ment bent on equalising the duties 
on foreign and colonial timber, and 
thereby depriving the people of 
New Brunswick of one of the most 
lucrative branches of their trade. 
He could not sit still and see done 
what he himself regarded as an act 
of great injustice. He made im- 
mense exertions, therefore, person- 
ally and through the press, to 
defeat the Ministerial: measure, and 
he succeeded. It was impossible, 
under such circumstances, to return 
to New Brunswick, and he there- 
fore resigned the government. Not 
even their satisfaction at the victory 
which he had achieved for them 
could reconcile the New Brunswick- 
ers to the Joss of their Governor; 
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and they marked their gratitude 
for all that he had done by present- 
ing him with a magnificent service 
of plate. Indeed, it is very touch- 
ing to remember how, up to the 
latest day of his life, every person 
connected with New Brunswick, on 
visiting England, sought him out 
as if lhe had been a private friend, 
and Jaid open to him matters, not 
of public only, but of private busi- 
ness. ‘The Whig Ministers, on the 
other hand, naturally piqued at 
their defeat, left him for four years 
without any employment. Hence 
it was not till 1835, when Sir 
Robert Peel acceded to office, that 
Sir Howard received the appoint- 
ment of Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands. It was 
again his fate to be mixed up with 
calamities brought on by natural 
causes, and with political difficul- 
ties of no common order. There 
arrived one day from Ireland, at 
Government House, a Right Rev. 
Dr. Hynes, a protégé of Daniel 
O’Connell, who introduced bimself 
to Sir Howard as Bishop of Corfu, 
and handed him a letter from Lord 
Glenelg, at that time Colonial Secre- 
tary. 

“*You seem not to be aware that 
there is already a Bishop in Corfu,’ re- 
marked Sir Howard. Dr. Hynes inti- 
mated that he was a Catholic Bishop 
appointed by the Pope. ‘I know of 
but one Bishop here, sir,’ replied Sir 
Howard, ‘ and no other could be recog- 
nised.’ Dr. Hynes remonstrated, and 
pointed out the importance to England 
of the Roman Catholic interest in the 
islands ; but Sir Howard could not be 
persuaded that the British Government 
was not strong enough to hold its ground 
without this bulwark. The prelate ap- 
pealed to the letter of the Minister of 
the Colonies, but was shown that this 
was no recognition, nor could such be 
given without the sanction of the Ionian 
Senate. He declared he would assume 
his functions, and abide the consequen- 
ces; but met a firmness surpassing his 
own, and learned that he would not be 
permitted to remain on the island. He 
Menied that he could be expelled, and 
warned the Lord High Commissioner 
that his conduct must be answered in 
England. ‘I have only to say,’ was 
the reply, ‘that you will be removed by 
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the police if you are not gone within 
twenty-four hours.’” 


The bishop was unable to resist 
such an argument as this, and Papal 
aggression received a temporary 
check in Corfu, But Sir Howard 
had another battle to fight, and 
he fought it to a suecessful issue, 
Wherever he exercised authority, 
his great object seems to have been 
to promote the physical and moral 
wellbeing of socicty, and he applied 
himself with this view to compile a 
sound code of laws for the Ionians, 
Nothing could be more offensive 
to those who profited by bad Jaws; 
and the priests in particular, set on 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
as he was set on by Russia, offered 
all the opposition in their power. 
Sir Howard’s mode of defeating 
this move of the Hellenistic faction 
proved at once novel and effective, 
He waited till the preparations for 
revolt (for open revolt was medi- 
tated) Were complete ; and then sur- 
rounded the house where the chief 
conspirators sat, arrested them all, 
and took possession of papers which 
placed the complicity of the Patri- 
arch beyond doubt. These he sent 
to the British Minister at Constanti- 
nople, who obtained without diffi- 
culty the deposition of the Patri- 
arch, and the setting up of a successor 
less disposed to become a tool in the 
hands of Russia, 

Of the great earthquake which 
shook Zante to its centre the me- 
mory will not soon pass away. It 
began just as Sir Howard entered 
the harbour on one of his tours 
of inspection, and continued, with 
shocks recurring at narrow inter- 
vals, for a whole fortnight. The 
people, paralysed with terror, knew 
not what to do, or whither to be- 
take themselves, till the Lord High 
Commissioner appeared among them, 
calm and collected. He gave the 
necessary orders for extricating 
the wounded from the ruins: he 
directed wien, women, and children 
where to go; caused temporary 
barracks to be erected for their 
shelter; and appeared to them as 
a guardian angel in their hour of 
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need. His good offices on that 
occasion, as well as a brief experi- 
ence of the working of his laws, 
brought about a thorough change 
of opinion both with regard to 
them and to him. When he re- 
signed his office, which he was ob- 
liged to do in consequence of the 
not very generous conduct towards 
him of Lord John Rassell, then 
Oolonial Secretary, he left scarce 
one enemy in the island, and had 
the honour of having an obelisk 
erected to him, by vote of the 
Senate, bearing this inscription: 
“ Howard Douglas, Cavalier, and 
General, High Commissioner, Bene- 
factor of the Ionian Islands,” 

Sir Howard sat in Parliament 
for Liverpool during Sir Robert 
Peel’s last administration, and 
spoke and voted on all occasions 
like a sonhd yet thoughtfal Oon- 
servative. In 1847 he _ retired 
from the House of Commons, and 
thenceforth applied his energies to 
the service of the country as a 
writer on professional and scien- 
tific subjects. His treatise on 
‘Naval Gunnery’ had already gone 
through several editions, as did his 
volume on * Fortification ;” and he 
now compiled and published his 
‘Military Bridges,’ perhaps the 
most generally interesting, if not 
the most important, of all his works. 
But it was not thas alone that he 
continued to be usefal. His opin- 
ions were sought and frecly given 
to each successive Government on 
every question connected with the 
improvement of arms, the selection 
ef points to be fortified, the man- 
agement of the navy, and the steps 
to be taken for putting the country 
in a state of defence. It is ex- 
tremely interesting to know that, 
like the great Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Howard laid aside all party 
feeling whenever the honour or in- 
terests of the country came to be 
considered ; and that he possessed, 
as he deserved, the entire confidence 
of Whigs not less than of Tories, 
His opinions as to the relative va- 
lue of iron and wooden ships are 
well known; he was entirely op- 


posed to the former, though he did 
not object to the process of casing the 
latter with mail; while in his ‘Naval 
Warfare with Steam’ he advocated a 
system of tactics which should bring 
the management of fleets very much 
into the same category with the ma- 
nagement of armies in the day of bat- 
tle. 

Thus, honoured and beloved, Sir 
Howard grew old, without losing 
one jot of the elasticity of spirit 
which had characterised him in 
earlier days. He was very happy 
also in his family till death began 
to cut it short, and blow after blow 
fell so heavily, that, brave as he was, 
he sometimes reeled. In 1854 a 
grandson, the bearer of his own 


name, died; then came tidings of ° 


the decease of his eldest son, Charles, 
far away; then his second son left 
him; then two of his daughters, 
Mrs. Harcourt and Mrs, Murray 
Gartshore. The loss of Mrs. Gart-. 


shore affected him very deeply ; and - 


well it might, for she was one of 
those gifted and beautiful creatures 
who shed light around them wher- 
ever they go, seeming too pure and 
noble for earth. And searcely were 
his tears dry when Lady Douglas, 
his companion for fifty-seven years, 
followed her daughters. Two daugh- 
ters and one son alone remained to 
him, and one of these daughters 
was & widow; the other kept his 
house, and was, indeed, everything 
to him. But she likewise was 
taken from him, in & manner as 
trying as could be to his Christian 
patience and courage. She had 
been in apparent health and cheer- 
ful with him at dinner one day, and 
next morning was found dead in 
her bed. If the old man’s head 
had fallen into the dust, who could 
have wondered? But it did not, 
“No one can tell,” he observed to 
Mr. Bateman, the medical gentle- 
man who was called in, “ what a 
loss she is to me: she has devoted 
herself tome; but I must do what 
is to be done. She will sleep beside 
her mother, where I will soon join 
them.” 

In this manner the sun went 
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gradually down till it sank seneath 
the horizon. Not that he suffered 
himself to be unmanned by sorrow; 
quite otherwise. But the physical 
frame felt the shock, and yielded to 
it pereeptibdly. 


“Sir Howard enjoyed excellent health 
up to Miss Douglas’s death. All his 
teeth were sound; he walked three or 
four miles a-day, and obtained eight 
hours’ sleep at night. But that event 
gave his system a shock, and the con- 
troversy about armour-ships wore it 
more, showing his friends a marked 
change. His sleep was less regular and 
eomposed, and he frequently recited 
the lines of our great poet— 


‘Oh, sleep! oh, gentle sleep! 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted 
thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh mine eye- 
lids down, 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 

Wilt thou upen the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-bey’s eyes, and rock his 
brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging 
them 

With deafening clamours 
clouds, 

That with the hurly death itself awakes,’ 


in. the slippery 


“But he hid his sorrows, appearing 
calm and cheerful, though his manner 
was subdued and his conversation less 
animated. Lis vivacity revived at 
times, particularly when he spoke of 
Scotland, the theme he liked best; or 
when he recalled his early life in Amer- 
ica, and described the Pathless forests, 
the villages of wigwams, or the falls of 
Niagara, reciting ‘Thomson’s lines— 
‘Smooth to the 


flood 
Rolls fair and placid,’ &c. 


shelying brink a copious 


“He derived little benefit from the 
Folkstone breezes on his last visit, 
though enjoying his walks on the pro- 
menade, which he pronounced the no- 
blest. platform in Europe. Its attrac- 
tions were just to his taste, for he could 
here see the coast of France, against 
which he had raised such bulwarks, 
watch the yachts and shipping in har- 
bourand Channel, and glance around at 
the military strollers. Shorncliff Camp 
was within reach, as well as the Military 
School at Hythe, in which he took great 
interest, highly appreciating General 
Hay. He supported the Volunteer 
movement, and aided in its organisation, 
addressing a letter of advice to the Na- 
tional Rifle Association through his 
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friend General Hay, and receiving an 
acknowledgment in his election as an 
honorary member. So well did he keep 
abreast with the age. He showed the 
same interest in the movements at the 
Camp, and attended any display, though 
notalwaystocommend. He particularly 
censured a sham fight, representing an 
attack on an enemy who had landed in 
a bay near Hythe. The troops were 
marched down, and skirmishers thrown 
out on the beach, when the whole body 
fell back on the heights, holding them 
to cover their retreat. ‘What an ab- 
surd proceeding! ’ remarked Sir Howard 
to Mr. Bateman, who was by his side; 
‘the movement ought to be exactly re- 
versed. They should have brought ious 
every man and gun as quickly as possi- 
ble if the enemy had landed, and at- 
tacked him, and driven him into the sea. 
There would be some sense in that.’ 
“Sir Howard looked a soldier to the 
last, retaining his erect bearing, and 
walking with a firm step, though cau- 
tiously, and with looks bent on the 
ground. His sight had begun to fail, 
and cataracts were forming on both his 
eyes, but he did not submit them to 
medical treatment. ‘They will last my 
time,’ he remarked to the author, He 
contrived to write by never raising his 
pen, forming ‘the letters by habit, and 
all were plain to one acquainted with 
his hand. A career of threescore years 
and ten left his character much what it 
first appeared, with all its elements of 
dash, vigour, enterprise, aptitude, and 
perception, its habits of industry, its 
generous instincts, and its warm sympa- 
thies, Neither heart nor mind showed the 
wear of life, and he is the same at eighty- 
five as at seventeen; inspiring the 
Volunteers at Hythe as he inspired them 
at Tynemouth, and exercising the inven- 
tive genius which scared the rats in 
improving the serew propeller. The 
hand that caught up the child in the 
shipwreck, obeyed the same impulse 
still; and Mr. Bateman saw him walking 
up the street at Folkstone with a loaded 
basket which he had taken from a poor 
little girl. ‘My dear, give that to me,’ 
he said, as he saw her bending under 
the weight; ‘I am better able to carry 
it than you.’ The words were reported 
by a lady who heard them in passing, as 
the General of eighty five and the poor 
child of five walked away together.” 
We are not going to draw an 
elaborate character of one whose 
life may be said to have formed 
his epitaph. Sir Howard Douglas 
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needs no panegyrist to tell the 
world what he was. Chivalrous, 
trathfal, high-minded, brave, he 
secured the esteem, not less than 
he commanded the respect, of all 
who approached him. Had eireum- 
stances so ordered it that he had 
ever directed the movement of 
troops in the field, we take it upon 
us to say, that among English gene- 
rals few would have attained to 
higher eminence than he. As it 
was, he did more for the British 
army, and navy too, in his books 


and by his teaching, than either 
army or navy, or the heads of both 
branches of the service, have ever 
had the grace to acknowledge. To 
these more shining qualities of head 
and temperament he added the 
faith and humility of a Christian 
man: a humility which was far too 
real to be obtruded on careless ob- 
servers; a faith which had nat one 
shade of hypocrisy or fanaticism 
about it. Rest to his noble spirit! 
it will be long before we look upon 
his like again. 





ITALIAN BRIGANDAGE, 


TrrrortsM, in one shape or Other, 
is the bane of Italy. By a system 
of organised terrorism the princes 
of Italy have governed their states, 
and by means of terror the peoples 
have replied to their rulers. From 
the wide diffusion of this sentiment 
thronghont the nation, secret socie- 
ties took their root in the land, and 
men became banded ‘ together for 
attack, proteetion, resistance, or re- 
venge. There: was none so high in 
character or so elevated by station 
that he might not be denounced; 
there was not one so degraded that 
he might not be associated with the 
secret acts of the Government. The 
only idea of rule was through the 
instrumentality of a secret police. 
All were suspected—all were watch- 
el. The report of the secretary 
was entertained as to the character 
and the aets of the minister, and 
the secretary was himself under 
the close inspection of some ur der- 
ling in his office. The work of the 
State went on under the assump- 
tion that no man was honest; and 
it was really curious to see how all 
the complicated questions of a Gov- 
ernment could be dealt with by a 
system whose first principle was that 
there was no truth anywhere. It im- 
paired nothing of a man’s position 
or influence that he was known to 
take bribes. Corruption was the 
tule, from the star-covered courtier 
beside the throne, down to the half- 


naked Jazzarone onthe Mole. “Take 
care of your pockets, gentlemen, 
there’s a minister coming,” was the 
decorons pleasantry of King Ferdi- 
nand at one of his last receptions, 
and the speech had a significance 
which all could appreciate. It was 
especially in Southern Italy that 
this corruption prevailed the most. 
Amongst a race long enervated and 
demoralised, the work of Govern- 
ment went easily on by means of 
such agency. The great efforts of 
the rulers were directed, not to re- 
press crimes against property and 
offences against society, but to meet 
political disaffection and discontent. 
The noted tlief would be leniently 
dealt with, while the Liberal jour- 
nalist would be sentenced to the 
ergastolo, Assassination and rob- 
bery went on increasing, and none 
seemed to feel terrified; while the 
imprisonment of one man for some 
expression of Liberal opinions, or 
some half-implied censure of the 
Government, was sure to strike 
terror into many a heart. 

The “Government” was, in fact, 
very little else than an organised 
conspiracy against the spread of all 
civilization. Its efforts were di- 
rected to keeping the people in a 
degraded ignorance—the slaves of 
priestly superstition, thinking little 
of the present and utterly regard- 
less about the future. The Neapo- 
liian temperament was well suited 
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for such a system. Oaring wonder- 
fully little how life wos sustained, 
so that no labour was exacted for 
its maintenance,—light-hearted, even 
to recklessness—indifferent to al- 
most all privations,—such a people 
were neither subject te the same 
fears nor stirred by the same hopes 
as the Northern Italian. They 
asked, in fact, for little beyond the 
permission to exist. Discontent, 
in its political significance, had no 
place among them; they had never 
heard of. any better liberty than 
idleness, and if they had, they 
could net have prized it. With 
natural acuteness, however, they 
saw the corruption that sarround- 
ed them—how the minister took 
bribes from the contractor, and how 
the contractor cheated the State— 
how the customs officer was bribed 
by the smuggler, and how the first 
merchants of the capital filled their 
warehouses with contraband goods. 
They saw that no man’s integrity 
ever interfered to his disadvantage, 
but that self-interest was the main- 
spring of every action; and could a 


people so acute to learn be slow to 
protit by the lesson they acquired ? 
Out of this system of terror, for it 
was and is a system, grew two insti- 
tutions in Southern Italy—Brigand- 


age and the Camorra. The former 
of these asserted its influence over 
the country at large; the latter, 
which was an “organised black- 
mail,” limited its operations to 
towns and cities. Brigandage is no 
new pestilence in Italy; it has ex- 
isted for centuries. From the char- 
acter of the country, so difficult to 
travel and so interlaced with cruss 
paths only known to the inhabi- 
tants, all pursuit of these robbers 
has been rendered difficult; but 
besides this, another and far greater 
obstacle has presented itself in the 
sympathy of the peasantry, who, 
partly trom affection and partly 
trom fear, have always taken part 
with the brigands to protect or to 
conceal them. The same disposition 
of the country people to side with 
those who break the law that we 
see every day in Ireland, is recog- 
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nisable here. Like the Irish, the 
lower Italians have never regarded 
the law but as a harsh and 
cruel tyranny. They only know it 
in its severity and in its penalties— 
they have never had recourse to it 
for protection or defence; it has 
never been to them a barrier against 
the exactions of the great man, or 
the unjust pressure of the powerfal 
man; they have felt it in its moods 
of vengeance, and never in its mo- 
ments of coimmiseration. Elevated 
above their fellows by a certain 
wild and savage chivalry, the 
brigands have long exercised a ter- 
ror over the people of the South. 
Their lives were fall of marvellous 
adventures, of terrible incidents 
and hairbreadth escapes, sure to ex- 
cite interest in the minds of an 
uneducated and imaginative race, 
who grew to regard the relators in 
the light of heroes. Nor did the 
Charch itself seraple to accept the 
ill-gotten gains of the highwayman: 
and the costly robe of the Virgin, 
and the rich gems that decked 
her shrine, have often and often 
displayed the spoils that have 
been torn from the luckless tra- 
veller. 

In this mixture of religious su- 
perstition with a defiance of all 
human law, we see again a resem- 
blance between the Italian and the 
Irishman, whose traits have indeed 
an almost unerring similarity in 
everything. That “wild jastice” of 
which the great Irish rbetorician 
once spoke, is the rule of each. 
Assuming that society has formed a 
pact against them, they have taken 
up arms in their own defence; 
and whether it be the landlord or 
the traveller, it matters little who 
shall pay the penalty. It is next 
to impossible to deal with crime 
where the general sentiment fa- 
vours the criminal. The boasted 
immunity of the policeman in 
England is but another name for 
the ascendancy of the law. How 
comes it otherwise that one man 
armed with a mere trunecheon dares 
to arrest a thief in the midst of his 
accomplices and associates, while 
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we see in Italy ninety thousand sol- 
diers unable to repress Brigandage 
in two provinces of the South, where 
the number of the brigands is set 
down as four hundred? Such in sub- 
stance is the report lately furnished 
to the Chamber of Deputies at Torin 
by the order of Genera] Lamar- 
mora. The forces for the repres- 
sion of Brigandage amount to ninety 
thousand well-armed and well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers, and the enemy are 
stated as four hundred half-naked 
and scarcely armed wretches, as des- 
titute of courage as of food. Sach 
is the picture given of them; and 
we are left in utter astonishment 
to guess why, with such a disparity 
of numbers, the curse of Brigandage 
shonld yet be known in the land. 
Why cannot ninety thousand deal 
with four hundred, even were the 
cause at issue less one of equity 
and justice? If, as has often been 
asserted, the Brigandage has been 
fed fron Rome—if the gold of 
Francis II. and the blessing of 
the Pope go with those who cross 
the frontier to maintain the dis- 
turbance in Southern Italy—what 
should be easier, with such a superi- 
ority of numbers, than to cut off the 
communication? With sixty thou- 
sand men a.cordon could be drawn 
from the Mediterranean to the Adria- 
tic in which each sentinel could hail 
his neighbour. Were the difficulty 
.to lie here, could it not be met at 
once? It was declared a few weeks 
back by Mr. Odo Russell, that a 
whole regiment, armed and clothed 
in some resemblance to French 
soldiers, passed over to the south; 
and we are lost in amazement why 
such resources should be available 
in the face of an army greater than 
Wellington ever led in Spain or 
conquered with at Waterloo. To un- 
derstand a problem so difficult, it is 
first of all necessary to bear in mind 
that this same Brigandage is neither 
what the friends of the Bourbons nor 
what the advocates of united Italy 
have pronounced it. If the Basili- 
cata and the Capitanata are very far 
from being La Vendée, they are 


also unlike what the friends of Pied- 
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montism would deelare — countries 
well affected to the House of Savoy 
under the temporary dominion of 
a lawless and bloody tyrapny from 
which they are utterly powerless to 
free themselves. If Brigandage is 
not in its essence @ movement of 
the reactionists, it has nevertheless 
been seized upon by them to pro- 
secute their plans and favour their 
designs, To render the Neapolitan 
States ungovernable—to exhibit to 
the eyes of Europe a vast country 
in a state of disorganisation, where 
the most frightful cruelties are 
daily praetised—where horrors that 
even war is free from are hourly 
perpetrated—was a stroke of policy 
of which the friends of the late 
dynasty were not slow to avail 
themselves. By this they could 
contrast the rule of the present 
Government with that of the for- 
mer ones; and while the press of 
Europe still rang with the cruelties 
of the Bourbons, they could ask, 
Where is the happy change that 
you speak of? Is it in the procla- 
mations of General Pinelli— the 
burning of villages, and the indis- 
criminate slaughter of their inhabi- 
tants? Do the edicts which forbid 
& peasant to carry more than one 
meal to his daily labour, tell of a 
more enlightened rule? Do the 
proclamations against being found 
a mile distant from home, savour 
of liberty? Are the paragraphs 
we daily read in the Government 
papers, where the band of this or 
that brigand chief has been cap- 
tured or shot, the only evidences to 
be shown of a spirit which moves 
Italians to desire the united nation? 
You tell us of your superior en- 
lightenment and cultivation, say 
the Bourbonists, and the world at 
large listens favourably to your 
claims. But why, if it be true, 
have the last two years counted 
more massacres than the forty 
which have preceded them? Why 
are thousands wandering homeless 
and shelterless through the moun- 
tains, while the ruins of their 
dwellings are yet smoking from the 
ruthless depredations of your sol- 
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diery? If Brigandage numbers but 
four handred followers, why are 
such wholesale cruelties resorted 
to! The simple fact ‘s this: the 
Brigandage of Southern Italy is 
not, a question of four hundred, 
or four thousand, or four hundred 
thousand followers, but of a whole 
people utterly brutalised and de- 
moralised, who, whatever peril 
they attach to crime, attach no 
shame or disgrace to it. The la- 
bourers on one of the Southern 
Italian lines almost to a man 
disappeared from work, and on 
their return to it, some days after, 
frankly confessed they had spent 


the interval with the  brigands, , 


They were not robbers by profes- 
sion nor from habit; but they saw 
no ignominy in lending themselves 
to an incidental massacre and blood- 
shed. The National Guards of the 
different villages, and the Syndics 
themselves, are frequently charged 
with a want of energy and deter- 
mination; but the truth is, these 
very people are the very support 
and mainspring of Brigandage. The 
brigands are the brothers, the sons, 
or the cousins of those who affect 
to move against them. So far from 
feeling the Piedmontese horror of 
the vrigand, these men are rather 
irritated by the discipline that 
bands them against him, They 
have none of that military ardour 
which makes the Northern Italian 
proud of being a soldier. Their 
blood has not been stirred by see- 
ing the foreigner the master of 
their capital cities; their pride has 
not been. outraged by the presence 
of the hated Croat or the rade Bo- 
hemian at their gates, To them the 
call to arms has been anything but 
a matter of vain glory. Besides this, 
there seems in the unrelenting pur- 
suit of the Brigandage a some- 
thing that savours of the hate of 
the North for the South. Under 
the Bourbons the brigand met a 
very different measure, as he did 
under the French rule, and in the 
time of Murat. Men of the most 
atrocious lives, stained with many 
and cruel murders, were admitted 
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to treat with the Government, and 
the negotiations were carried on as 
formally as between equals, When 
a Capo Briganti desired to abandon 
his lawless and perilous life, he bad 
bat to intimate his wish to some 
one in authority. His full eondi- 
tions might not at first or all be 
acceded to, but he was sure to 
be met with every facility for his 
wish; and in more than one case 
was such a mun employed in a situ- 
ation of trust by the State; and 
there yet lives one, Geosaphat Tala- 
rico, who has for years enjoyed a 
Government pension as the reward 
of his submission and reformation. 

Under the old Bourbon rule, all 
might be pardoned, except an of- 
fence against the throne. To the 
political criminal alone no grace 
could be extended. The people 
saw this, and were not slow to 
apply the lesson. Let it also be 
borne in mind, that the brigand 
himself often met a very different 
appreciation from those who knew 
him personally to that he received 
at the hands of the State. The 
assassin denounced in wordy pro- 
clamations, and for whose head a 
price was offered, was in his native 
village a “ gran’ Galantuomo,” who 
had done scores of fine and gene- 
rous actions. 

To revolutionise feeling in sach 
& matter is not an easy task. 
Let any one, for instance, fashion 
to his mind how he would proceed 
to turn the sympathies of the Irish 
peasant against the Rockite and 
in favour of the landlord, to hant 
down the criminal and to favour 
his victim. It would be a similar 
task to endeavour to dispose the 
peasant of the Abruzzi to look un- 
favourably on Brigandage. Brig- 
andage was, in fact, but another 
exercise of that terrorism which 
they saw universally around them, 
Was the Capo Briganti more cruel 
than the tax-gatherer? was he not 
often more merciful? and did he 
ever press upon the poor? Were not 
his exactions solely from the rich? 
Was he not generous, too, when he 
was full-handed? How many a bene- 
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volent action could be recorded to 
his credit! If this great Govern- 
ment, which talked so largely of 
its enlightenment, really wished to 
benefit the people, why did it not 
lighten the imposts, cheapen bread, 
and diminish the conscription? in- 
stead of which we. had the taxes 
quadrupled, food at famine prices, 
and the levies for the services 
more oppressive than ever. They 
denounced Brigandage; but there 
were evils far worse than Brigand- 
age, which, after all, only pressed 
a little heavily on the rich, and 
took from them what they could 
spare well and easily. 

It is thus the Neapolitan reasons 
and speaks of that pestilence which 
is now eating like a cancer into the 
very heart of his country, and tax- 
ing the Jast energy of her wisest and 
best to meet with success, At this 
moment Southern Italy is no more 
under the contro! of the Italian Gov- 
ernment than are the States of the 
Confederacy under the sway of Pre- 
sident Lincoln, and all the powerful 
energies of the North are ineffectual 
to eradicate a disease which is not 
on the surface, but in the very heart 
of the people. 

The Italian Brigand, like the 
Irish Rockite, is by no means of 
necessity the most depraved or most 
wicked of his native village. Per- 
haps his fearlessness is his strongest 
characteristic. He is in other re- 
spects pretty much like those around 
him. He has no great respect for 
laws, which he has often seen very 
corruptly administered. He has 
been familiar with perjury all his 
life. He has never seen the rites of 
the Church denied to the blackest 
criminals, and he has come to be- 
lieve that, except in the accidents of 
station, men are almost alike, and 
the great difference is, that the filch- 
ings of the winister are less person- 
ally hazardous than the spoils of 
the highwayman. 

That these men take pay and 
accept service from the Bourbonist 
is easy enough to concede. To cry 
Viva Francesco Secondo, when they 
stop the diligence or pillage a farm- 
house, is no difficult task; bat that 
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they are in any sense followers, 
or care for the King or his cause, 
is utterly and ridiculoasly untrue. 
The reactionists affect to believe 
so, fur it gives them the pretext of 
a party. The French like to believe 
so, for it proclaims, what the press 
continues unceasingly to assert, that 
the North has no footing in the 
South, and that no sympathy ever 
has existed, or ever will exist, be- 
tween peoples so totally and essen- 
tially dissimilar. 

The Piedmontese, too, unwilling 
to own that the event they have so 
ineffectually struggled against has 
not all the force of a great political 
scheme, declare that the Brigandage 
is fed from Rome, and would not 
have a day’s existence, if the ex-King 
were compelled to leave that capi- 
tal, and the favour of the Papal 
Court withdrawn from its support. 

That the present rulers of Italy 
pursue the brigands with an energy, 
and punish them with a severity 
never practised before, is cause 
even to prefer the reign of the 
Bourbons to that of the Piedmon- 
tese. There is no need for them to 
enter upon the difficult questions 
of freedom and individual liberty, 
to contrast the rights enjoyed under 
one government with those available 
under another. It is quite sufficient 
that they see what was once tole- 
rated will no longer be endured, 
and that the robber chief who once 
gave the law to the district he lived 
in is now hunted down with the 
remorseless severity that will only 
be satisfied with his extermination. 

It may be asked, How could the 
people feel any sympathy for a sys- 
tem from which they were such 
heavy sufferers, or look unfavour- 
ably on those who came to rid them 
of the infliction? The answer is, 
that long use and habit, a sense of 
terror ingrained in their natures, 
and, not Jess than these, a reliance 
in the protective power of the bri- 
gand, disposed the peasant to pre- 
fer his rule to that of the more un- 
swerving discipline of the State. 
The brigand was at least one of his 
class, if not of his own kindred. He 
knew and could feel for the peculiar 
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hardships which pressed upon the 
poor man. If he took from the 
proud man, be spared the humble 
one; and, lastly, he possessed the 
charm which personal daring and 
indifference to danger never fail 
to exercise over the minds of the 
masses. 

Let us again look to Ireland, to 
see how warmly the sympathies of 
the peasant follow those who as- 
sume to arraign the laws of the 
State, and establish a wild justice 
of their own—bow naturally they 
favour them, with what devotion 
they will screen them, and at what 
personal peril they will protect 
them; and if we have to confess 
that centuries have seen us vainly 
struggling with the secret machinery 
which sustains crime amongst our- 
selves, let us be honest enough 
to spare our reproaches to those 
who have not yet suppressed _bri- 
gandage in Southern Italy. It is 
not, in fact, with the armed and 
mounted robber that the State is at 
issue, but with a civilisation which 
has created him. He is not the dis- 
ease, he is only one of its symptoms; 
and to effect a cure of the malady 
the remedies must go deeper. 

Nor is the question an easy one 
to resolve; for though Garibaldi 
with a few followers sufficed to 
overthrow a dynasty, the whole 
force of a mighty army, backed by 
a powerful public opinion, has not 
succeeded in firmly establishing a 
successor, 

Piedmont is not loved in the 
South. There is not a trait in the 
Piedmontese character which has 
not its antitype in the Neapolitan ; 
and they whose object it was to ex- 
hibit the sub-Alpine Italian in the 
most unfavourable colours, could 
not lack opportunity to do so. The 
severities practised towards the bri- 
gands—which were not always, nor 
could they be, exercised with dis- 
crimination—furnished ample occa- 
sion for these attacks. Many of 
these assumed a Garibaldian, or 
even Mazzinian tone, and affected 
indignation at cruelties of which 
the people—the caro popolo—were 
always the victims. One of the 
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chief brigands, Chiavone, pretended 
to imitate Joseph Garibaldi; and 
in dress, costume, and a certain 
bold, frank manner, assumed to re- 
present the great popular leader, 
Amongst his followers he counted 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Germans, 
Belgians, and, it is said, Irish, One 
of these foreigners was & man 
of high rank and ancient lineage, 
Count Alfred de Trazégnies—a near 
relative of M. de Merode’s: he 
was taken prisoner and shot. An- 
other was the fumous Borjés, from 
whom was taken the instructions 
given him by General Clary, and 
more interesting still, a journal 
written in his own hand. 

Though his “instructions” are 
full of grandiloquent descriptions 
of battalions and squadrons and 
batteries—horse, foot, and dragoons 
—with exact directions given as to 
the promotions, the staff appoint- 
ments, the commissariat,—let us hear 
how he himself describes the first 
steps of his enterprise. 

Having’ with great difficulty suc- 
ceeded in obtaining about twenty 
muskets of Malta, he saw himself in 
some embarrassment as to getting 
away from the island, where intima- 
tions as to his project were already 
about. He succeeded, however, in 
getting on board of a small — 
vessel with his officers, and land 
after a two days’ voyage at Bran- 
caleone. “The shore,” he says, 
“was totally deserted, no trace of 
habitation to be seen; and, directed 
at last by the glimmer of a solitary 
light, we came upon the hut of a 
shepherd, who received us_ kindly 
and hospitably. The next day he 
guided us to the little town of Pre- 
cacore, where we were met by the 
curate, and amidst cries of Viva Fran- 
cesco Secondo conducted into the 
Piazza. I was cheered by this,” says 
he, “and deemed it a lucky augury. 
About twenty peasants enrolled 
themselves here under my com- 
mand, and we moved on to Oa- 
raffa, where I was told a friendly 
welcome awaited me. On passing, 
however, near St, Agata, a com- 
pany of the mobilised National 
Guard, about sixty in number, 
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opened a sharp fire on us, and my 
new recruits took to their heels, 
leaving me alone with my officers. 
Sustained, however, by a strong 
position, we held our own for an 
hour and a half, after which a de- 
putation from Caraffa came to offer 
me the hospitality of that city— 
an offer I was fortunate enough 
to refuse, for another and far more 
serious ambuscade was prepared for 
me there.” 

At Cirella he came up with a 
Bourbon partisan named Mittica, 
with one hundred and twenty men 
under him, but who refased to accept 
him as a leader, and in fact treated 
him and his officers as spies and 
prisoners. 

After many dangers and much 
suffering, deserted by Mittica and 
his band, Borjés found himself in 
Tovre, “ where an old soldier of the 
8d Cacciatori offered to accompany 
me—the only follower I have met 
with up to this day.” 

His narrative, simply and un- 
affectedly written, is one of the 
most extraordinary records of suffer- 
ing, privation, and peril, and at the 
same time of devotion to his enter- 
prise and zeal in the cause of the ex- 
King. He firmly believes that the 
mass of the people are “royalist,” 
that he only needs five hundred men, 
well armed and disposed to obey him, 
to “overthrow the revolution” and 
restore the sovereign. 

He met his death like a brave 
man. He was surprised with some 
of his followers at a farmhouse in 
the very last village before cross- 
ing the Roman frontier, to which he 
wis hastening. A young Piedmon- 
tese Major, Franchini, with a de- 
tachment of Bersaglieri and some 
mounted gendarmes, surrounded the 
house and at last set fire to it, on 
which Borjés surrendered apd was 
immediately shot. ‘“I was on my 
way to teil the King,” said he with 
his last words, “ that he bas nothing 
but cowards and scoundrels to de- 
fend him—that Crocco is a villain 
and Langlais a fool.” Then turn- 
ing to the Major he added, “ Thank 
fortune for it that I did not start 
one hour earlier this morning, for 
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I should have gained the Roman 
frontier, and you would have heard 
more of me.” 

The Piedmontese have been 
severely blamed for the execution 
of Borjés, Indeed be has found no 
less an advocate than Victor Hugo, 
who would not consent to have him 
ranked with Crocco, Ninco Nancho, 
and the rest, mere brigands and 
robbers on the highway. That the 
popular sentiment of Italy was not 
disposed in his favour may be as- 
sumed from the indignation felt .by 
all the villages of the frontier when 
General Lamarmora consented that 
the body of Borjés should be ex- 
humed and conveyed to Rome. 
There is little doubt, however, that 
his being a Spaniard influenced this 
feeling. In no country of Europe is 
the foreigner regarded with the same 
jealousy and distrust. 

While the report of General 
Lamarmora shows that no disparity 
of force, not even ninety thousand 
to four hundred, is sufficient to 
deal with the Neapolitan Brigand- 
age, it affects to explain why. In 
fact, the report is one insinuated 
accusation of the Freneh, who by 
their occupation of Rome supply 
arms and money to the reaction- 
ists, and feed a movement which, 
if lefs to its own resources, must 
perish of inanition. The report 
shrinks from the avowal that the 
whole inhabitants of two great pro- 
vinees are friends and sympathisers 
with the brigands; that however 
little political reasons enter into the 
issue, the priests have contrived to 
give a political colouring to the 
struggle, and by contrasting the im- 
munities of the past with the severi- 
ties of the present, have made the 
peasant believe that the rule of the 
Bourbon was more favourable to him 
than that of the House of Savoy. It 
is not merely in the conscription for 
the regular army that the pressure 
is felt, but in the very enrolment for 
the National Guard, which, liable 
as it is to being “ mobilised,” exacts 
all the services and all the privations 
of soldiering, So much as 3000 
francs have been paid for a substi- 
tute, rather than serve in a force with 
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compels the shopkeeper to desert 
his business or the farmer his fields 
for eight or ten months of the year! 

If we have heard much of the 
personal uapopularity of the Pied- 
montese in Southern Italy, it is a 
theme which cannot be exaggerated. 
There “is not, perhaps, throughout 
Europe a people who have less in 
common than the sub-Alpine and 
the South Italian. If Garibaldi and 
his followers came as liberators, the 
Piedmontese entered Naples as con- 
querors. The Garibaldians won all 
the suffrages of a people who loved 
their free-and-easy manners, their 
indiscipline, that “ disinvoltura” 
so dear to the Italian heart;—their 
very rags had a charm for them, 
The rigid, stiff, unbending Piedmon- 
tese, almost unintelligible in speech 
and repulsive in look, were the very 
reverse of all this, Naples was gay, 
animated, and happy under the sway 
of the same lawless band of red- 
_ Shirted adventurers, but she felt 
crushed and trainpled down by the 
regular legions of the King. 

In the great offices of the State, 
and in the Prefectures, it was easy 
enough for the Piedmontese to 
appoint their own partisans; but 
how do this throughout the rural 
districts, the small towns, and the 
villages? In these the choice lay 
between a Royalist—that is, a Bour- 
bonist—and a Mazzinian. If you 
would not accept a follower of the 
late King, you must take one who 
disowned sympathies with all roy- 
alty. The Syndics and “ Maires” of 
the smaller cities have been almost 
to a man the enemies of the North- 
ern Italian. It is through these 
all the difficulties of propagating 
“union” sentiments have been ex- 
perienced. It is by their lukewarm- 
ness, if not something worse, that 
Brigandage is able still to hold its 
ground, not so much because they 
are well affected to the Bourbons, 
or that they cherish sentiments of 
Mazzinianism, but simply that they 
disliked Northern Italy, nor could 
any rule be so distasteful to them 
as that which came from that 
quarter. That the French occupa- 
tion of Rome has tended to main- 
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tain and support Brigandage cannot 
for a moment be disputed. The 
policy of France, from the very hoor 
of the treaty of Villafranca, has 
been to perpetuate the difficulties 
of Italian rule—to exhibit the 
country in a state of permanent 
disorder, and the people unquiet, 
dissatisfied, and unraly—to reduce 
the peninsula to that condition, in 
fact, in which not only would the 
occupation of Rome be treated as & 
measure of security to Europe at 
large, but the graver question urged 
whether « more extended occupation 
of territory might not be practicable 
and possible. 

If Garibaldi’s expedition had not 
terminated so abruptly at Aspro- 
monte, it is well known the French 
would have occupied Naples. When 
they would have left again, it is 
not so easy to say. It is clear 
enough then to see, how little so- 
ever the French may like that 
Brigandage that now devastates the 
South, they are not averse to the 
distress and trouble it occasions to 
the Italian Government, all whose 
aimbitions have been assumed as 80 
many menaces against France. Had 
you been content with the territory 
we won for you—had you remained 
atisfied with a kingdom of six 
millions, who spoke your own lan- 
guage, inherited your own tra- 
ditions, and enjoyed your own sym- 
pathies, you might have had peace 
and prosperity, say the oracles of 
the Tuileries; but you would be 
a great nation, and you are paying 
the penalty. “ This comes of listen- 
ing to England, who never aided 
you, instead of trusting to us who 
shed our blood in your cause.” 

France never has consented to a 
united Italy; whether she may yet 
do so is, however improbable, still 
possible; one thing is, however, 
clear—until she does give this con- 
sent, not in mere diplomatic corre- 
spondence, but in heart and wish, 
the southern provinces of the pen- 
insula will reinain unconguered ter- 
ritories, requiring the presence of 6 
large force, and even wich that defy- 
ing the power of the Government to 
reduce them to obedience. 
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Brigandage is but the open ex- 
pression of a discontent which ex- 
ists in every class and every con- 
dition in the districts it pervades. 
It is the assertion of the Catholic 
for the Pope, of the Royalist for the 
Boarbon, of the Revolutionist against 
@ discipline, and last of all, of the 
Southern Italian against being 
ruled by that Northern race whose 
intelligence he despises, and for 
whose real qualities of manliness 
he has neither a measure nor a re- 
spect, 

One word as to the Camorra 
before we conclude: and first of all 
what is this Camorra of which men 
talk darkly and in whispers, and 
w'ose very syllables are suppressed 
while the servants are in the room ? 
The Camorra is an organised black- 
mail, which, extending its exactions 
to every trade and industry, carries 
the penalties of resistance to its edicts 
even to death. 

The Camorra has its agents every- 
where. On the Mole, where the 
boatman hands over the tenth of 
the fare the passenger has just 
paid him—at the door of the hotel, 
where the porter counts out his 
gains and gives over his tithe—at 
the great restaurant, at the theatre, 
at the gaming-table—some one is 
sure to present himself as the emis- 
sary of this dreaded society, and in 
the simple words, “for the Oa- 
morra,” indicate a demand that none 
have courage to resist. 

The jails are, however, the great 
scenes for the exercise of this system. 
There the Camorra reigns supreme. 
In the old Bourbon days the whole 
discipline of the prisons was main- 
tained by the Oamorristi, who de- 
matded from each prisoner as he 
entered the usual fees of the place. 
The oil for the lamp in honour of 
the Madonna had to be paid for, 
then came a sort of fee for initiation, 
after which came others in the shape 
of taxes on the income of the pri- 
soner and his supposed means, with 
imposts upon leave to smoke, to 
drink, or to gamble. His incomings 
too were taxed, and a strict account 
demanded of all his gains, from 
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which the tenth was rigidly subtract- 
ed. To resist the imposts was to 
provoke a quarrel, not unfrequently 
ending fatally ; for the Camorristi 
ruled by terror, and well knew all 
the importance of maintaining their 
** prestige.” 

The revenues of the Oainorra, 
amounting to sums almost incredi- 
bly large, are each week handed 
over to the treasurer of the district, 
and distributed afterwards t» the 
followers of the order by the Capo 
di Camorra, according to the rank 
and services of each, any conceal- 
ment or malversation of funds being 
punished with death. The society 
itself not only professes to pro- 
tect those who belong to it, but 
to extend its influence over all 
who obey its edicts; and thus the 
poor creature who sells his fruit at 
the corner of the street sees his 
wares under the safeguard of one 
of these mysterious figures, who 
glide about here and there, half in 
listlessness, and whose dress may 
vary from the patched rags of almost 
mendicancy to the fashionable attire 
of a man of rank and condition. 

In the cafés where men sit at 
chess and dominoes, the Camorrist 
appears, and with his well-known 
whisper demands his toll. In 
vain to declare that the play is not 
for money; it is for the privilege 
to play at all that bis demand is 
now made, The newly appointed 
clerk in a public office, the secretary 
to the minister, it is said, have been 
applied to, and have not dared to 
dispute a claim which would be set- 
tled otherwise by the knife. 

Recognised by the old police of 
Naples, tolerated and even em- 
ployed to track out the crimes of 
those who did not belong to the 
order, the Oamorrists acquired 
all the force and consideration of 
an institution. Men felt no shame 
at yielding to a terror so wide- 
spread; nor would it have been 
always safe to speak disparagingly. 
of a sect whose followers sometimes 
lounged in royal antechambers as 
well as sought shelter under the por- 
tico of a church. 
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It has been more than once 
asserted that Ferdinand IJ. was a 
sworn member of the order, and 
that he contributed largely to its 
funds. Certain it is the Oamorra 
in his reign performed all the 
functions of a secret police, and 
was the terror of all whose Liberal- 
ism made them suspected by the 
Government. To the Camorra, too, 
were always intyrusted those dis- 
plays of popular enthusiasm by 
which the King was wont to reply 
to the angry remonstrances of 
French or English envoys. The 
Camorra could at a moment’s no- 
tice organise a demonstration in 
honour of royalty which would 
make the monarch appear as the 
loved and cherished father of his 
people. 

It was, however, by the Liberals 
themselves the Camorra was first 
introduced into political life, and 
Liberio Romano intrusted the de- 
fence of the capital to these men 
as the surest safeguard against the 
depredations of the disbanded sol- 
diers of the King; and, strange 


to say, the hazardous experi- 
ment was a perfect success, and 
for several weeks Naples had 


no other protectors than the mem- 
bers of a league who combined 
the atrocities of Thuggee with 
the shameless rapine of the high- 
wayman, The stern discipline of 
Piedmont would not, however, con- 
descend to deal with such agents; 
and Lamarmora has waged a war, 
open and avowed, against the whole 
system of the Camorra. Hundreds 
of arrests have been made, and the 
jails are crowded with Camor- 
rists; buat-men declare that all 
these measures are in vain—that 
the magistracy itself is not free 
from the taint; and certain it is 
that the system prevails largely in 
the army and navy, and has its 
followers in what is called the 
world of fashion and society. 

The Mezzo Galantuomo is the 
most terrible ingredient in the con- 
stitation of a people. .The man 
who is too bad for society but a 
little too good for the gallows, is 
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a large element in this land, and 
it will require something more than 
mere statecraft to deal witb him. 

A Parliamentary Commission is 
at present engaged in the investiga- 
tion of the whole question of Bri- 
gandage, and their “ Report” will 
probably be before the world in a 
few days. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, if that world will be made 
much the wiser by their labours. 
There is, in fact, no mystery as to 
the nature of this pestilence, its 
source, or its progress, 

It may suit the views of a pany 
to endeavour to connect it wi 
Bourbonism, but it would be equally 
true to assert that the peasant-mur- 
derers in Ireland were adherents of 
the Stuarts! The men who take 
to the mountains in the Capitanata 
are not politicians. They have no 
other “cause” at heart than their 
own subsistence, for which they 
would rather provide at the risk of 
their heads than by the labour of 
their hands. All that they know of 
civilisation is taxation and the con- 
scription. In these respects the 
old régime was less severe than the 
present; neither the imposts were 
so heavy, nor the levies so large; 
not to add that, under the Bour- 
bons, soldiers led lives of lounging 
indolence, and “no one was ever 
cruel enough to lead them against 
the Austrians.” 

Tie Bourbon Government of 
Naples had many faults, but the 
Piedmontese rule bas had no suc- 
cesses. There is that of ungeni- 
ality in the Northern temperament 
that renders even favours at their 
hands little better than burdens, 
and their justice has a smack of 
severity in it that wonderfully re- 
sembles revenge. 

What may be the future fate of 
Southern Italy it is not easy to 
say; but one thing at least is certain, 
the influence of Piedmont has not 
obtained that footing there which 
promises to make her cause their 
cause, or her civilisation their civi- 
lisation. If the Bourbons governed 
badly, their successors do not govern 
at all! 
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INCONTESTABLY, since ,the death 
of Goethe, Ludwig *Uhland has 
been, at least in the hearts of the 
people, the Laureate of Germany. 

e is not a poet who took the world 
by storm with his earliest produc- 
tions; but he has been gradually 
growing in favour and general ac- 
ceptance, until his death is now 
deplored as a_ national affliction. 
He died quietly at Tibingen, the 
place of his birth, on the 13th of 
November 1862, in his seventy-sixth 
year, having been born on the 26th 
of April 1787. He was said never 
to have known a day’s illness until 
his last, which was occasioned by 
his attending the funeral of a friend 
and brother poet, Justin Kerner, in 
inclement weather. 

The parents of the poet were Jo- 
hann Friedrich Uhland, Secretary to 
the University of Taibingen, and Eli- 
zabeth (born) Hoser, daughter of one 
Hoser who held a similar office. He 
had a brother, Fritz, who died in his 
ninth year, and a sister, Luise, who 
married Meyer, the pastor of Pful- 
lingen near Reutlingen. His edu- 
cation conduced to bringing out the 
talent that was latent in him, as it 
was the custom of Kanffmann, the 
rector of the Tibingen school, to 
give free themes to be worked out 
in prose or verse, according to the 
inclinations of his scholars; and the 
oung Uhland generally chose the 
atter, and was early distinguished 
in his choice. Even at school he 
was known as an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of German and Scandinavian 
antiquities. At the age of sixteen 
and seventeen he produced many 
_compositions of merit, but only 
two, ‘Der Sterbender Held,’ and 
‘Der Blinder Koénig,’ found their 
way into .that collection of his 
poems which was published in 1815. 
At this time he was hesitating be- 
tween the professions of law and 
medicine. As a youth, though 
given to long walks alone in the 
beautiful neighbourhood of Tabin- 
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gen, he was distinguished by his 
love of social manly exercises, par- 
ticularly of skating. Two of his 
earliest poetical friends were Schré- 
der, who was afterwards drowned 
in the Baltic, and Harpprecht, who 
fell in the Russian campaign of 
Napoleon. This is the friend who 
is alluded to in the exquisite poem 
of ‘Die Ueberfabrt’? as “ brausend 
vor uns allen,” while the fatherly 
friend spoken of there is Uhland’s 
maternal uncle, Hoser, the pastor 
of Schmiden. He was also much 
influenced in his tastes by Haug of 
Stuttgard, and Gortz, Professor of 
Ancient Literature in Tibingen. 
Later he became acquainted with 
Justin Kerner, whose talent he 
placed above his own, Ochlensch- 
lager the Danish poet, and Varn- 
hagen von’ Ense_ the _ histerian, 
Goethe he had seen once when a 
boy in 1797, and he records his 
impressions in the ‘ Miinstersage.’ 
In 1810 Uhland went to Paris, in 
order to work at the treasures of 
tomance literature contained in the 
Imperial Library. On his return 
he applied himself to practice as an 
advocate at Sinttgard, without re- 
mitting his poetic labours. His 
tragedy, ‘ Herzog Ernst von Schwa- 
ben,’ which belongs to this period, 
elicited the warm admiration of 
Goethe. In 1819 he was elected a 
deputy of the Wiirtemberg States. 
In 1820 he married Emma Vischer, 
9 daughter by a former marriage, 
of a celebrated woman, Frau Emilie 
Pistorius, to whose memory Riick- 
ert dedicated a poem called ‘ Rosen 
auf das Grab einer edlen Fran.’ 
In 1834 he was made Professor of 
German Literature at Tibingen. 
He distinguished himself as a poli- 
tical characier in 1848, though with- 
out joining the extreme Liberal 
party, and on one occasion presented 
an address to the King of Wirtem- 
berg, praying for the restoration 
of the Oonstitution, the prayer of 
which was immediately granted, as 
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most prayers of the kind were at 
that particalar time, from pruden- 
tial motives. He had already re- 
signed, in 1833, his office of deputy, 
finding it incompatible with his 
professorship, and had returned to 
his resilence at Tubingen. His 
marriage with Emma Vischer was 
in many respects a fortunate one, 
He appears to have lived with her 
in great harmony till his death, and 
the dowry she brought him, though 
not large, was sufficient to keep 
from his door the anxieties which 
usually beset a priest of the Muses. 
On the other hand, the marriage 
was not blest with children. There 
are old pictures extant of Ubland 
as a child with a fair honest face 
and powdered hair. His later face 
is now familiar to the Germans. 
Its first “impression is decidedly 
heavy. The upper-lip is long, the 
cheekbones high, the eyes not large, 
the forehead broad over the brows, 
and narrower above—altogether an 
ordinary honest man’s face, nothing 
more. <A phrenologist in a stearn- 
boat, to whom the poet wes un- 
known, once guessed him t. be a 
watchmaker, adding, to console 
him, that every one could not be a 
poet. Uhland’s manners appear to 
have been plain and anpretending 
—rather those of a man who makes 
friends than acquaintances, Yet 
those who knew him, knew him as 
a hearty and even jovial companion. 
He was shy, and shunned publicity, 
and could not bear to be treated as 
a literary lion. On one occasion, 
when he was presented with a 
crown of laurel, he hung it and 
left it on an oak beside the foad. 
His habits were early and healthy. 
In summer he lived in his open 
garden-house, and at ten o’clock 
every norning used to go out for a 
long walk, prefaced by a plunge in 
the Neckar when the weather was 
genial. At Tibingen, which is a 
very pretty quaint little university 
town, lying in that finely-broken 
country which intervenes between 
the Black Forest and the Alps, he 
owned a plain house on the country 
side of the Neckar bridge, only 
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ornamented by Corinthian pilasters 
in front; behind it was his garden, 
arranged in terraces, and his “ Wein- 
berg,” from which he made his 
own ordinary supply of wine. He 
was of social “habits, but, at the 
sane time, fond of musing and 
solitude. The homely but intellec- 
lectual society of Tiibingen fally suf- 
ficed him. He was not a man to 
care for that of those above him in 
station, as his sterling independence 
shrank from patronage in the same 
way in which his diffidence shrank 
from general notoriety. 

Politically, Uhland was a people’s 
man without being a Radical. His 
love of medieval literature imbued 
his mind with respect for hereditary 
rank, station, and honours, while 
his love of freedom and optimist 
views of the future of his country 
and mankind in general, made him 
a sturdy opponent of any attempt to- 
infringe on what he called “ the good 
old right.” In England he might 
have been a Tory or Conservative 
Whig. In Germany, it has pleased 
the powers that be to count him with 
the Democratic party ; hence the ad- 
miration or policy which prompted 
Louis Napoleon to make a national 
affair of the funeral of Béranger, 
was wanting in the case of Ubland, 
who was buried, as he had lived, in 
privacy. Alttiough this does not 
tell well for the temper of the Gov- 
ernment of Wirtemburg, and fully 
accounts for the hatred of English- 
men which is said to be dominant 
at Stuttgard, the deceased poet 
would probably not have wished it 
otherwise. No doubt he was, as 
far as the honours that proceed 
from the great are concerned, to 
the end of his life an unacknow- 
ledged and unappreciated man, 
But he had all he wanted—robust 
health, self-respect, and the respect 
of those he loved, sufficient worldly 
means, and that divine gift which 
Homer himself thought a full com- 
pensation even for blindness, 

The uneventfulness of Ubland’s 
life, bis unpretending presence, his. 
very look and bearing, his intense - 
love for nature, the simplicity of 
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his habits, his steady domestic char- 
acter, and unaffected religious feel- 
ing, all bring to mind our own 
Wordsworth; and in his poems, as 
in those of Wordsworth, the gems 
are to be sought among the short- 
er compositions. But Wordsworth 
made it his business to sit down 
at the Lakes and paint nature in 
words, as the pre-Raphaelite or natu- 
ralistic school of lancscape painters 
sit down and paint her in colours. 
Wordsworth wooed the beauty of 
nature immediately and for itself. 
His human figures are merely put 
in roughly to help out the fore- 
ground. But Uhbland rarely paints 
nature directly; he rather uses na- 
tural scenery as a background to 
his “genre” pictures, which interest 
chiefly by presenting the phases of 
human feeling, and the joys and 
sorrows of mankind. All his poems 
are alive with the breath of Spring 
—fresh, luminous, and joyous; 
but we are aware of his surround- 
ings rather from the effects they 
produce upon him than from any 
actual descriptions. His poems 
have the ring of the true singer ; 
an internal melody permeates his 
verse, capricious rather than mono- 
tonous, changing its airs and ca- 
dences like the voice of a bird, 
rather than flowing on with the 
mechanical jingling of a musical 
box. This is the qnality which 
gives the bardic stamp to the com- 
= of a Burns, a Béranger, a 
ennyson, and a want of it which is 
felt in the glowing rhetoric of Byron, 
and in 

“The beauty for ever unchangingly bright, 

Like the soft sunny lapse of a summer 

day's light,” 

which belongs to the poetry of 
Moore. In matter and choice of 
subject, and in some measure in re- 
spect of treatment, he has much in 
common with Walter Scott. His 
preparatory studies were much of 
the same nature, consisting in the 
history, scenery, and legends of his 
own country. He has done for Ger- 


many what even Schiller and Goe- 
_ ‘the with all their greatness omitted 
to do in the same degree. 


He has 
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immortalised her local recollections, 
Second only to the man who leads 
an army to the rescue of his country 
from the stranger, such a man 
is a patriot of the true kind, what- 
ever the colour of his politics may 
be. Some poems he has written 
are like those exquisite ancient 
miniature pictures on a gold ground, 
best to be understood and appreci- 
ated by the educated connoisseur, 
while others are so plain in lan- 
guage and sentiment that they have 
sunk into the hearts of the people, 
and will flow for ever from the lips 
of the people in the shape of na- 
tional songs. Ubland differs most 
from the twin stars of Germany— 
Schiller and Goethe—in that his 
poetry is more exclusively objective 
than theirs. Goethe was all wrapt 
in his glorious self, and his all-ab- 
sorbing devotion to art. Like Hor- 
ace’s hero, a world might have fal- 
len in ruins about him and he would 
not have quailed; and, indeed, all 
the crash of empires and clash of 
armies in which he lived left his 
brow as serene as that of one of the 
gods of Epicurus. But Uhland could 
not sing through the humiliation of 
his country, and his voice sank 
within him through the French oc- 
cupation; but when Germany arose 
at length, and with incredible har- 
dihood pushed back the flood of 
invasion, Ubland, like Korner and 
others, did manful service, not by 
fighting and falling among the fore- 
most, as Korner did, but with even 
better judgment, as husbanding his 
gifts, becoming the Tyrteus of the 
Liberation War. His songs of that 
time have a deep and manly note 
peculiarly their own, and they are 
such as no lesser circumstances 
could have called forth. U/:land, 
again, as distinguished from Schil- 
ler and Goethe, was the prominent 
poet of the Romantic school. But 
he was to them what Socrates was 
to the Sophists—counted with them, 
but not of them. From whatever 
source he derived his inspirations, 
he always remained fast rooted in 
truth and nature. The unreal and 
morbid sentimentality of Tieck and 
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Novalis was unknown to him; nor 
did he share the Romeward tenden- 
cies of Friedrich Schlegel, while 
fully appreciating the beauty of the 
Roman Catholic ritual and associa- 
tions, and freely interweaving them 
with the golden tissue of his com- 
positions. On the whole, he is the 
most German of German poets, as 
he owes none of his inspiration to 
“the gods of Greece,” and little to 
any foreign source, except those old 
Romance writers whom he studied 
at Paris; but then it must be borne 
in mind that the early threads of 
history in France and Germany are 
closely interwoven, and the empire 
of the Franks in particular belong- 
ed as much to one as to the other. 

In attempting to present to the 
English reader some of the best 
of the poems of Uhland, we must 
premise that to translate a perfect 
poem from one language into an- 
other is simply an impossibility, and 
difficult exactly in proportion to 
the degree in which any poem ap- 
proaches perfection. The special 
difficulty of translating German 
poetry into English, and vice versa, 
consists in this, that though the 
two languages are not in their basis 
much more than dialects of the 
same original stock, yet German is 
as generally dissyllabic as English 
is monosyllabic, owing in part to 
English having discarded inflection 
where German retains it. We are 
aware that many of Uhland’s poems 
are already known through very 
good translations, one of those most 
highly spoken of being that of Mr. 
Platt. Longfellow has also done 
freely into English verse the ‘ Castle 
by the Sea,’ ‘The Black Knight,’ the 
‘Luck of Edenhall,’ and others, and 
has succeeded admirably in catch- 
ing the spirit of the original. Not 
having Mr. Platt’s translations be- 
fore us, as we write in Germany, we 
must apologise, in our zeal for Uh- 
land’s memory, for attempts of our 
own in the same direction, in which 
we have tried to reproduce as near- 
ly as we can the ideas of the ori- 
ginal in the metres in which they 
appeared. It is impossible to find 
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a song in the whole collection more 
perfect than ‘‘Der Wirthin Téch- 
terlein.’ There is not a word or 
thought one would wish changed. 
The pathos is expressed, without 
a single pathetic epithet, solely by 
the situation. This poem has been 
interpreted politically, as alludin 
to the different feelings with whic 
three classes of patriots regard the 
corpse of German liberty. But to 
our mind this spoils the simplicity 
of the picture. It is more likely to 
be trae that the poem was occa- 
sioned by an accident of Ubland’s 
youth, sioce it is said that he once 
stopped some students who were 
singing it uoder his window, tell- 
ing them not to end it, as the end 
had too close a personal interest for 
him. If this be true, the poem is 
more complimentary to the memory 
of the fair maid of the inn than to 
the lady who became Frau Uhland. 
Bat poets will be poets, as boys 
will be boys. 


THE LANDLADY’S DAUGHTER. 


Three students they hied them over the Rhine, 
And there they turned in at a landlady’s sign. 


“ Landlady, hast thou good beer and wine? 
And where is that beauteous daughter of thine?” 


“My beer and wine are fresh and clear ; 
My daughter she lies on the funeral-bier.” 


And when they did enter the inner room, 
There lay she all white in a shrine of gloom. 


The first from her face the veil he took, 
And, gazing upon her with sorrowful look, 


“ Oh, wert thou living, thou fairest maid, 
*Tis thee I would love from this hour,” he said. 


The second let down on the face that slept 
The veil, and turned him away and wept: 


“ Alas for thee there on the funeral-bier! 
For thee I have loved full many a year.” 


The third, he lifted again the veil, 
And kissed her upon the mouth so pale: 


“TI loved thee before, I loved thee to-day, 
And I will love thee for ever and aye !" 


The last line, ‘‘Und werde dich 
lieben in ewigkeit,” would be more 
correctly rendered, “And I will 
love thee in eternity.” And we are 
equally aware that our “landlady’s 
sign” is objectionable, as the ori- 
ginal is simply, “They turned in 
there to a landlady’s.” Bat it 
40 
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would be hard to render it other- 
wise without losing the quadruple 
thyme, which has a certain mourn- 
fal elegance. ‘The  Landlady’s 
Daughter’ naturally leads us to 
‘The Goldsmith’s Daughter. In 
this poem we must not suppose that 
the hero and heroine meet for the first 
time. The maiden has fallen in love 
with the knight, her superior in sta- 
tion, but scarcely dares even confess 
it to herself, till the knight agreeably 
surprises her by adorning her as his 
bride, taking her acceptance for graut- 
ed. We would not spoil the romance 
by hinting that it may not have been 
apn uncommon case in the middle ages 
for young noblemen of small fortune 
to seek their brides from the rich 
bourgeoisie of the Free Towns. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


A goldsmith stood within his stall, 
Mid pearl and precious stone: 
Of all the gems I own, of all, 
Thou art the best, Heléna, 
My daughter, darling one. 


One day came in a knight so fine: 
“Good morrow, maiden fair ; 

Good morrow, worthy goldsmith mine ; 
Make me a costly crownlet, 
For my sweet bride to wear.” 


The crown was made, the work was good, 
It shone the eye to charm, 

But Helen hung in pensive mood 
(I trow, when none was by her) 
The trinket on her arm, 


“ Ah! happy happy she to bear 
This glittering bridal toy ; 

Would that true knight give me to wear 
A crownlet but of roses, 
How full were I of joy !” 


Ere long the knight came in again, 
Did well the crown approve: 

“Now make me, goldsmith, best of men, 
A ring with diamonds set, 
To deck my lady-love.” 


The ring was made, the work was good, 
The diamonds brightly shone, 

But Helen drew’t in pensive mood 
(I trow, when none was by her) 
Her finger half-way on, 


“* Ah, happy happy se to bear 
This other glittering toy : 
Would that true knight give me to wear 
But of his hair a ringlet, 
How full were I of joy!” 
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Ere long the knight came in again, 
Did well the ring approve : 

“ Thou’st made me, goldsmith, best of men, 
The gifts with rarest cunning, 
For my sweet lady-love, 





“Yet would I prove them how they sit ; 
So prithee, maiden, here 

Let me on thee for trial fit 
My darling’s bridal jewels: 
In beauty she’s thy peer.” 


‘Twas on a Sunday morn betime; 
It happed the maiden fair, 

Expectant of the matin chime, 
Had donned her best of raiment 
With more than wonted care. 


With coyness all aglow, behold 
The maid before him stand; 

He crowns her with the crown of gold, 
The ring upon her finger 
He sets, then takes her hand. 


“ Heléna sweet, Heléna true, 
I’ve ended now the jest; 

That fairest bride is none but you, 
By whom I would the crownlet 
And ring should be possest. 


“Mid gold and pearl and jewel fine 
Hath been thy childhood’s home ; 

Be this to thee a welcome sign 
That thou to heights of honour 
With me shalt duly come.” 


There is a great dramatic beauty 
in the accident of the girl having 
put on her best apparel to make 
ready to go to church, so that the 
knight has only to furnish ber with 
the bridal accessaries to prepare her 
at a moment’s notice to go to church 
with him. 

A ferry-boat is a favourite sub- 
ject for painters; and the naviga- ? 
tion of his native Neckar has been 
to Uhland the occasion of some of 
his sweetest verse-pictures. In the 
poem called ‘The Boat’ he shows 
how a freight of people, before un- 
acquainted with each other, and 
therefore silent, struck up an inti- 
macy, and parted with regret, when 
some improvised music had once 
furnished an introduction. 





THE BOAT. 


The boat is swiftly going, 

Adown the river ’s flowing; 

No word beguiles the labour, 

For no one knows his neighbour. 
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What pulls from coat the stranger, 
The tawny forest-ranger ? 

A horn that sounds so mildly, 
The stream-banks echo wildly. 


Then haft and stopper screwing, 
His staff to flute undoing, 
Another, deftly playing, 

Chimes with the cornet’s braying. 


Shy sat the maid, self-chidden, 
As speech were thing forbidden, 
Now blend her accents willing 
With flute and cornet’s trilling. 


The rowers with new pleasure 
Pull strokes that match the measure ; 
The boat the stream divideth, 
And, lulled by music, glideth. 


It strikes with shock the landing, 
The folk are all disbanding ; 

** May we again meet, brother, 
On board this boat or other |” 


The companion to this little 
cabinet picture of the boat going 
with the stream is the crossing of 
the ferry. The poet offers the 
ferryman three times his fare be- 
cause the spirits of two friends, 
now dead, who crossed the same 
ferry with him in past years, are 
supposed to have gone with him. 


THE FERRY. 


Many years have passed for ever 

Since I came across the river; 

Here’s the tower, in evening’s blushing, 
There, as erst, the weir is rushing. 


Then with me the boat did carry 

Two companions o’er the ferry, 

One a friend, a father seeming, 

One a youth with high hopes beaming. 


That one lived a peaceful story, 
And is gone in peace to glory; 
This, of all most fiery-hearted, 
Hath in fight and storm departed. 


So when I, mid blessing cherished, 
Dare to think on seasons perished, 
Must I still to sorrow waken, 

Missing friends that Death hath taken, 


Friendship may not be united, 

Save when soul to soul is plighted : 
Full of soul those hours went by me, 
Still to souls a bond doth tie me. 


Ferryman, I gladly proffer 
Thrice the fare that others offer, 
Since two spirits thou didst carry 
At my side across the ferry. 


Longfellow, in his ‘ Hyperion,’ 
has beautifully rendered the spirit 
of this poem, if he has somewhat 
missed its cadence. 

The fine elegy on the death of 
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Tell belongs to Uhland’s ‘Songs 
of Freedom.’ Tell’s death is un- 
demonstrative, and he characteris- 
tically comes by it, by reseuing a 
child from a torrent. ‘ The Sanken 
Crown’ stands before it in the eol- 
lection, probably by way of intro- 
duction :— 


THE SUNKEN CROWN, 


There, over on the hill-top, 
A little house doth stand ; 

One gazes from the threshold 
On all the lovely land. 

There sits a free-born peasant 
Upon the bench at even ; 

He whets his scythe so blithely, 
And sings his thanks to Heaven. 


There, under in the hollow, 
Where glooms the mere of old, 
There lieth deeply sunken 
A proud rich crown of gold: 
Though in it gleam at nightfall 
Carbuncle and sapphire, 
Since ages grey it lies there, 
To seek it none desire. 


In his neighbouring Switzerland 
the poet seems to see the image of 
his ideal freedom, modest and self- 
respecting; founded on the laws 
of decency and order; possessing 
its ancient charters and title-deeds; 
no ephemeral offspring of demo- 
cratic chaos; a gentle and serene 
goddess of justice holding the exact 
balance between despotism and 
universal suffrage. Such freedom 
as this, in many grand patriotic 
strains, he desires for Wirtemberg 
—a country whose praises he enu- 
merates in soil, products, climate, 
scenery, and manners, only lament- 
ing one want, without which it 
would be a paradise, the want of 
“Good Right.” He is certainly 
jastified in his praise of his coun- 
try, which, with. the Grand-Duchy 
of Baden, forms a corner in the 
map of Europe which is a garden 
of fertility, a museum of antiqui- 
ties, and a labyrinth of natural 
grandeur; but we question whe- 
ther Uhland is not over-sensitive 
as to its political misery. 

When we pass from his ‘Songs of 
Freedom’ to his ‘Songs of the Affee- 
tions,’ we find the same moderation 
and purity of sentiment. Uhland 
always seems afraid of saying too 
much. His exquisite taste is a 
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constant check upon him. He 
leaves the lines of his sketches to 
speak for themselves, and shrinks 
from too much elaboration. The 
imaginative reader may, if he 
pleases, supply for himself much 
of the inessential detail, What 
a picture of a bashful old-world 
lover he gives us in his poem called 
* Resolution !’ 


RESOLUTION. * 


She comes to walk in this sweet, wild ; 
To-day I’ll banish all alarm ; 

Why should I tremble at a child 
That does no living creature harm ? 


All give her greeting near and far; 

I would, but dare not do the same ; 
And to my soul’s transcendent star 

I cannot lift my eyes for shame. 


The flowers that bend as she doth fare, 
The birds with their voluptuous song,— 
All these their love so well declare, 
Why must I only feel it wrong? 


To highest Heaven I oft prefer 

Through livelong nights a bitter plaint ; 
Yet would I say three words to her, 

**T love thee,” then my heart is faint. 


In wait behind the tree I’ll stay 
She passes in her daily walk, 
And whisper “ My sweet life” to-day, 
k, 


As if in dreaming I did tal 


I will—but oh the fright I feel ! 

She comes, and she will see me sure ; 
So here into the bush I'll steal, 

And I shall see her pass secure, 


For pathetic simplicity, perhaps 
pone of his love-poems stands 
higher than Die Mahderin— the 
‘Female Mower,’ There is a pathos 
in the very fact of the delicate girl 
—delicate at least in feeling — be- 
ing engaged in rude masculine toil, 
@ case but too common in many 
countries; then, again, in her hope- 
less attachment to the son of the 
rich farmer; then in her overtask- 
ing. her strength in mowing the 
whole field without refreshment or 
repose, because the avaricious and 
selfish old man has promised her 
his son’s hand as the price; and 
again, in the killing deception at 
the close. She dies a martyr to 
the combined effects of the labour 
and the disappointment, and the 
old man has virtually murdered 
her to prevent her marrying his 
gon and for selfish gain. Another 
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example of a deep and simple 
pathos, produced by two pictures 
of the same place, is ‘The Castle 
on the Sea;’ it is a dioramic change 
of effect produced by a dialogue. 
First the castle stands superb in 
rising or setting sunlight, tower- 
ing to heaven and bowing to the 
deep; the king and queen walk 
on the terrace in their royal in- 
signia, and a beautiful princess 
walks with them: the scene chan- 
ges to a weird moonlight effect, 
where the castle stands in ghostly 
grandeur; the king and queen are 
there on the terrace, but without 
their robes or crowns; they are in 
mourning, and the princess is no 
longer with them. This ballad 
has been effectively translated by 
Longfellow. Though verging on 
the impossible in subject, ‘ The 
Monornful Tournament’ is a grand 
tragic sketch. Seven knights came 
to joust for the favour of the 
king’s daughter, but as they came 
in through the castle gate the 
heard the knell of her funeral. 
They persist in the tournament ; for 
the one who loves her most truly, 
holds that still, though dead, she 
is worthy to be fought for, the 
victor gaining her wreath and ring. 
All fall in the fight but he, and he 
is mortally wounded, but, as the 
prize of victory, is buried with his 
lady-love. 

Similar in actual improbability 
of subject, but demonstrating its 
bare possibility by its tragic truth, 
is the balla of ‘Three Young 
Ladies.’ The father brings to mind 
the Greek bandit, the hero of 
About’s ‘Roi des Montagnes,’ who 
keeps his daughter at school at 
Athens, and when she wants a new 
piano, harries a village. As he re- 
turns from his rides, or raids, the 
three maidens ask this feudal tyrant 
what he has brought for them. The 
first, he knows, loves gold and 
finery; he has killed a knight for 
her, and brought her the spoil, Bat 
the dead knight was her lover; she 
strangles herself with the stolen 
chain, and dies beside his body. 
Two maidens only welcomed the 
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father on his next return. The 
second, he knows, loves the chase; 
so he brings her a hunting-lance 
with a gold band, having killed a 
wild huntsman to obtain it. The 
wild buntsman was her lover, and 
she falls on the lance and dies 
beside him. One maiden only 
greets him the next time, Flowers 
are her passion; so he brings her 
flowers, having slain the bold gar- 
dener to obtain them. She takes 
the flowers and seeks the body of 
the dead gardener, who was also 
her lover; but flowers can inflict 
no wounds, so she stays beside him 
till the flowers wither, and she 
withers with them. ‘The Black 
Knight’ has been done full justice 
to by Longfellow. The practice of 
wearing visors in the ages of chi- 
valry made such tales a poetic pos- 
sibility. Death comes to joust in a 
king’s court, like a knight in black 
armour on black steed; he kills all 
the champions, dances with, the 
king’s daughter, pours out a draught 
for the prince and princess, from 
which they quickly grow pale and 
sink, The old king begs him to 
take him also, but he says that ‘‘he 
only breaks flowers in spring,” and 
stalks away. In the ‘Luck of 
Edenhali’ Uhland gets upon Eng- 
lish ground. His own_ preserves 
are so well stocked that he had no 
need to poach on those of the min- 
strels of the Scottish Border. But 
the offence is a single one, and may 
be forgiven for its admirable suc- 
cess and the world-wide interest of 
the beautiful Cumbrian legend. 

The trumpet-like bray and strange 
metre of this poem render it one of 
the most difficult for a translator 
to grapple with; Longfellow, how- 
ever, has done it almost without 
fault, the only exception we might 
take being to the repetition of the 
“erystal tall,’ and the expression 
“the cup to praise,” instead of “ the 
cup to honour.” Bat in sonorous 
cadence his rendering equals the 
original. There is a thrilling so- 
lemnity in the remark at the end, 
that the world will one day be 
dashed to pieces like the shattered 


Luck of Edenhall. In a note 
below Longfellow’s translation it 
is said, “he tradition on which 
this ballad is founded, and the 
‘shards of the Lack of Edenhball,’ 
still exist in England. The goblet 
is in the possession of Sir Chris- 
topher Musgrave, Bart. of Eden- 
hall, Cumberland, and is not so 
entirely shattered as the ballad 
leaves it.” * 

If not the very best of all the 
ballads, at least the most character- 
istic of the poet’s ethical bent, is 
‘The Singer’s Curse.’ With this 
we may fitly conclude our speci- 
mens, as it is a declaration of the 
greatness and holiness of the t's 
mission, and a prophecy of the 
annihilation of all earthly pomp 
that is founded on injostice and 
wrong, which it is the poet's highest 
duty to raise his voice against. It 
might also be entitled ‘The Martyr- 
Minstrel.’ 


THE SINGER'S CURSE. 


In days of old a castle stood, it stood so haught 
and high, 

Wide o’er the lands it shone to where the blue 
sea met the sky; 

All round it lush flower-gardens a perfumed gir- 
die made, 

Wherein with radiance rainbow-arched reviving 
fountains played. 


Sat there a proud king rich in spoil of war and 
rich in land, 

Upon his ancient throne he sat so gaunt and 
grimly grand: 

For all he thinks is Terror, and all he looks is 


Hate 
And all he speaks is Scourging, and all he writes 
is Fate. 


Once did a noble minstrel pair up to this castle 


go, 
The one with golden ringlets, the other with locks 


of snow ; 

The old man with the harp he sat on a goodly 
steed astride, 

The while his blooming comrade tript gaily at 
his side, 


Spake to the youth the old man, “ My son, be 
strong to-day ; 
Our deepest songs r ber, attune thy fullest 


lay; 

Knit a the nerves of music, the joy, the pain, 
n one; 

Our task it is to-day to touch the tyrant’s heart 
of stone.” 





Now stand the singers twain within the lofty pil- 


lared house. 
And high upon his throne the king sits with his 
royal spouse ; 
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The king so fiercely splendid, like blood-red 
northern light, 

But sweet and mild the queen as looks the full 
moon on the night. 


Then smote the yes the old man right won- 
drously and well 
That ape and fuller on the ear the tides of music 


well; 
And then angelically clear the young man’s voice 
id flow 
In the elder’s pauses, like a choir of spirits, weird 
and low. 


They sing of spring and true love, of an age of 
golden youth, 

Of freedom and of manhood, of holiness and 
truth ; 

They sing of ey ery sweetness that makes man’s 
bosom soft, 

They sing of every greatness that bears man’s 
heart aloft. 


Forthwith the courtier circle unlearns the court- 


ly sneer, 

The king’s disdainfal warriors bow down to God 
and fear. 

Then, as her soul with tender pain and rapture 
overflows, 

The queen before the singers from her bosom 
flings the rose. 


“Ye have beguiled my people—will ye bring my 
wife to shame?” 

So cries the king in fury, quivering through all 
his frame ; 

He hurls his sword, that flashing strikes through 
the stripling’s heart ; 

Now from the source of golden songs a blood-jet 
high doth start. 


Strewn as by sudden tempest is all the listening 
swar my, 

The youth had + Saag his life out upon his mas- 
ter’s ar 

Upon his Gree L. sets him, wound in his man- 
tle’s fold, 

And fastly binds him upright, and quits with him 
the hold, 


But at the high gate halting, the old man stands 
sublime, 

His harp he seizes wildly, of harps the peerless 
prime ; 

Against a marble column he hath dashed its 
strength in twain, 

Then cries aloud that garden and castle peal 
amain. 


“Woe, woe to you, proud halls, no more echo 
melodious word 

Through all your vaulted hollows, nor ever song 
or chord ; 

No, moans alone and wailing, and coward step 
of slaves, 

Till sprites of vengeance trample you to dust and 
mould of graves. 


““Woe to you, odorous gardens, in Maytide’s 
lovely light, 

As ye behold this dead face, so sadly changed 
to sight; 


Ludwig Uhland. 


Even 23 untimely wither, with every fountain 


And naked all and turned to stone through com- 
ing ages lie. 


“Woe to thee, murderer accurst, of minstrel- 
craft the bane, 
For crowns of savage glory strive on, and strive 


in vain; 
And ~ = name forgotten, in endless midnight 


And oan as into vain air that last death-rattle 
shrunk, 


The old man’s voice hath pealed it, and Heaven 
hath heard on high ; 
The mighty walls are levelled, the halls in ruin 


One pillar lone and lofty still tells of vanished 
power ; 

Fy’n that is cloven, and may fall before the 
morning hour. 


Around for perfumed gardens is a heath of desert 
land, 

No tree sheds welcome shadow, no spring leaps 
in the sand. 


‘That king he perished all unnamed in hero-scroll 


or verse, 
Forgotten, blindly overwhelmed!—so wrought 
the singer’s curse, 


Shortly before his death Ubland 
wrote a little epigram on the death* 
of a young child, which it would 
be inexcusable to attempt to give 
in any other language than the 
original, especially as it has not 
yet appeared in any vollected edi- 
tion of his works. 


AUF DEN TOD EINES KINDES. 


Du kamst, du gingst mit leiser Spur, 
Ein fliicht’ger Gast in Erdenland. 

Woher? Wohin ?—wir wissen nur 
Aus Gottes Hand in Gottes Hand. 


In these lines the childlike spirit 
of the old poet may have conceived 
a fitting epitaph for himself, so 
calm and simple was his life’ and 
death. But the “mit leiser Spur,” 
“with faint footfall,” could not 
have been applied to his own case 
except by his own modesty; for 
unmistakably, if ever man did 80, 
to use the language of his admirer, 
Longfellow, Ludwig Uhland has 
left some very enduring “ footsteps 
on the sands of Time.” 
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MY INVESTMENT IN THE FAR WEST. 


“A GOLDEN opportunity, sir; 
Fortune knocking at your door, as 
she knocks but once in a man’s life- 
time; and if you refuse to let her 
in, excuse me, sir, but you will re- 
pent it—you will.” 

Such were the persuasive words 
of Colonel Coriolanus Sling, as he 
cracked his filberts and sipped his 
sherry in the snug dining-room of 
my villa at Stamford Hill. The 
Colonel, as his name indicates pretty 
clearly, was an eminent citizen of 
the model republic, not long arrived 
on British ground, and the bearer 
of an introductory letter from my 
esteemed friend Cassius Corkey, a 
late Secretary of Legation. I had 
given a little dinner in honour of 
my new acquaintance; the repast 
had gone off pleasantly enough, and 
the ladies had left us four gentle- 
men to our wine and politics, when 
the Colonel uttered the above re- 
marks. 

It was early autumn, and, if the 
flower-beds of the gafden were 
somewhat faded, the shrubberies of 
Magnolia Villa had still a cheerful 
aspect; and the lawn, as seen 
through the French windows, was 
smooth and trim as a gigantic piece 
of Genoa velvet. Not a weed, not 
a withered leaf, marred the neat- 
ness of the bright gravel of the 
walks; the fountain was in full 
play, liberally sprinkling the gold- 
fish in the little marble basin; and 
the transparent walls of the con- 
servatory slowed a wealth of many- 
tinted flowers within. There may 
be larger and more stately resi- 
dences than Magnolia Villa, but I 
flatter myself that few proprietors 
could make more of four and a half 
acres of ground, imperial measure- 
ment, than your humble servant, 
George Bulkeley. We were, as I 
have said, four in company — the 
Colonel; young Tom Harris of the 
Stock Exchange; a friend and coun- 
tryman of the Colonel's, by name 
Dr. Titus A. C. Bett ; and myself. 


“Why, Colonel Sling,” answered 
I, doubtfully, ‘I don’t quite know 
about that. The distance, you see, 
is great, and the risk may be——” 

“Nothing at all!” interrupted 
my guest, warmly; “I pledge you 
the honour, sir, of a free-born citizen 
of the United States, nothing at 
all! The plum, sir, is ripe, and 
ready to drop into your mouth 
spontaneous; and I may safely 
assure you, sir, that nothing but 
my gratitude for your hospitalit 
would have induced me to promal- 
gate a scheme so out-and-out auri- 
ferous as the Great Nauvoo and 
Nebraska Railway will eventuate.” 

I did not always find it in my 
power to follow the Colonel throug 
all the windings of an argument. 
His exuberant diction was occasion- 
ally too much for me; but the drift 
of what he said was pretty clear, 
and I was greatly struck with it. 

Tom Harris, who had been staring 
at the Colonel with his round eyes 
very wide open, here ventured to 
say that he supposed there would 
be considerable expenditure before 
any returns could be expected. 

“Guess you'd better shut up,” 
said, or rather snuffled, Dr. Titus 
A. ©. Bett. “I bave documents in 
my pocket to substantiate the num- 
ber of miles metalled, and the 
bridges, and the viaducts, and 
general plant. A mere flea-bite of 
outlay, sir, would suffice to establish 
another of those mighty arteries of 
communication in respect to which 
America, it’s pretty much admitted, 
whips the world; and none but @ 
softhorn, sir, would have the least 
dubiosity about it.” 

«The Doctor and the Colonel were 
compatriots, one being a Boston 
man and the other a New-Yorker, 
but they were very unlike egch 
other in aspect and manner. For 
whereas the Colonel was six feet 
two inches high, at the very least 
computation, and had an eagle beak, ° 
keen dark eyes, and a forest of lank 
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black hair streaming around his 
sallow face ; the Doctor was a little 
man of five feet three, or there- 
abouts, with weak eyes, spectacles, 
a head almost bald, and a little 
wizened countenance. § Farther- 
more, the Colonel was a soft-spoken 
man, with conciliatory manners and 
a peculiarly honeyed tone; and 
though he smoked prodigiously, he 
consumed tobacco in no other way. 
The Doctor, on the other hand, was 
quarrelsome and warlike to a degree, 
capped every anecdote, contradicted 
everybody, hummed and buzzed in 
society like an angry wasp, and 
kept a silver box full of quids in 
his coat-pocket, These two were 
partners. Ill-natured people were 
malicious enough to say that the 
Colonel’s department was cajolery, 
and the Doctor’s bullying, in the 
joint interest of the firm. I gave 
no ear to these unkind rumours, 
and indeed I justly considered the 
Colonel to be a man of superior 
abilities and remarkable eloquence, 
He did not omit, on this occasion, 
to spread a little soothing salve on 
the wounds which his countryman’s 
rudeness had inflicted. 

“Excuse the worthy Doctor,” he 
mormured, in bland accents, to Tom 
Harris, whose face was very red 
with awkward indignation, “he is 
accustomed to the free discussions 
of our colossal country, where the 
restrictive etiquette of older and 
more despotic lands is spurned be- 
neath the boot-heels of enlighten- 
ment. Do not be riled, I beseech 
you, at the freedom of his remarks; 
trath inspires them. You do not 
know, gentlemen” (here the orator’s 
voice swelled into a sonorous ful- 
ness) —“ you cannot know — the re- 
sources of our glorious country: 
none but American citizens can 
fully appreciate the mines of profit- 
able produce always awaiting the 
civilising pick-axe of the hardy 
western. pioneer. But never, never 
since first our Pilgrim Fathers 
began to improve the Indians off 
the face of natore—never since 
-Manbattan changed its name to 
New Amsterdam, afterwards to be 
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New York—has such a speculation 
as this, of which I am the felicitous 
herald, been going a-begging. Hail, 
Colambia, happy land! as our in- 
spired bard, who whips your Swan 
of—ahem!” And here the Colonel 
ended in some confusion, and hid 
his fluent lips for a moment in his 
wine-glass, 

Tom Harris was quite appeased. 
He was not a bright personage, 
Tom, but he did very well on the 
Stock Exchange,. to which he ma 
be said to have been born and bred. 
He was the only son of the well- 
known old Peter Harris, the man 
who made so much, as a bear, at 
the time of the Nore mutiny. He, . 
Tom—not old Peter—bad inherited 
a great deal of money; and though 
he set up for a sporting man, and 
generally hedged so artfully, and 
made up such ingenious books on 
the races that his alternative was 
between great losses and small ones, 
he was richer than when he came 
into his father’s fortune. For 
money accrues to money, as a snow- 
ball gathers in rolling; and it no 
more requires a genius to thrive in 
the Stock Market than it does to 
rule in a Cabinet, if Chancellor 
Oxenstiern tells the truth. And 
Tom had married a young lady of 
property, Miss Mungle, daughter of 
Chattnee and Maungle, or rather of 
the junior partner in that great 
firm. Tom Harris, therefore, was 
wild for lucrative investments, and 
so, in a qualified way, was I; and 
money was plentiful in the City, as 
the ‘Times’ correspondent daily 
informed the reading public. We 
therefore already began to nibble 
at the tempting bait which the 
Colonel placed before us so dexter- 
ously. 

“But,” said I, “is the traffic 
certain to be remunerative? The 
line runs through rather a thinly- 
am tract of country, doesn’t 
it LP) 

Colonel Coriolanus Sling — 
his leathery palm upon the polished 
mahogany with an emphasis that 
made the glasses ring. “Sir,” said 
he, “you are the most sensible 
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man I have met in this benighted 
—I mean this beautiful kingdom. 
You have hit the exact point, 
my dear Mr. Bulkeley, on which 
the eligibility of the whole affair 
ivots, only you must look at 
it from that sublimely piercing 
elevation from which the Ameri- 
can intellect surveys it. Sir, we 
must create a population : sir, we 
must found cities: sir, it must be 
ours to people the western solitudes 
and to implant the germs of a nas- 
cent commerce, a new learning, a 
fresh community, where now the 
coon and tbe prairie dog dwell 
unmolested and alone: and, sir, 
fature ages will decree to us colos- 
sal statues of imperishable brass ; 
while in this we shall realise the 
applause of our consciences and of 
our bankers.” Here the Colonel 
stopped, overpowered by his feel- 
ings, and blew his nose with a mar- 
tial dissonance. 

“By Jove!” said Tom Harris, 
“T’'ll speak to old Muggins about 
it: if he says ‘all right,’ I'll takea 
thousand shares in the concerv.” 

“ Muggins, sir! who is Muggins?” 
demanded the Doctor, waspishly : 
“ig Muggins, sir, a fit judge when 
such an enterprise is in question — 
an enterprise to reflect eternal 
honour, sir, on its spirited and 
high-felating projectors, with the 
finger of ignominy to point at the 
craven that draws back. Mauggins! 
some stony-hearted London capital- 
ist — some toad-eater at the beck of 
a bloated aristocracy—some miser- 
able haunter of the gilded saloons 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer” 
(the doctor was not very particular 
as to the authenticity of the accusa- 
tions be flung broadcast). “ Mug- 
gins, indeed |” 

Tom Harris was an ingenuous 
youth, He looked excessively 
asbamed of his allusion to Muaggins, 
and was quite borne down by the 
volubility of his transatlantic op- 
ponent. Thus it came about that 
a@ meeting was arranged for the 
next day at Colonel Sling’s cham- 
bers, at which we were to discuss 
the propriety of forming a company 
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to work. ott the concession of ' the 
Nanvoo and Nebraska Railway, of 
which our American friends were 
the fortunate owners. TI was an 
older man than Tom Harris, and 
had necessarily seen more of the 
world. And I had been “bit,” as 
the phrase goes, once or twice, by 
Mexican Debentures, Spanish De- 
ferred, and unsaleable Scrip. TI 
therefore asked, as delicately as I 
could, why my new acquaintances 
had not raised among the enlight- 
ened capitalists of their own country 
a sufficient amount to pay all pre- 
liminary expenses, thus keeping the 
golden fruit entirely among Awmeri- 
cavs. But the Colonel had an an- 
swer ready for me. He frowned, 
pursed up his mouth, bit his li 
and assumed very much the air of & 
conspirator. 

“Hush!” he uttered, in tragic 
tones; then rushing to the door, 
whisked it open, putting to rout 
Adolphus the page, who always 7s 
listening at keyholes, in spite of re- 
peated corporal punishment. Adol- 
phus scuttled away across the hall 
in great dismay, and the Colonel re- 
turned to his seat with an expres- 
sion that Iago might have envied. 
“Hush!” said he, “walls have 
auriculars, and spies are always on 
the watch to report the words of 
Columbia’s children. It is well 
known that your arbitrary Govern- 
ment has long adopted the wicked 
maxim due to the crafty forethought 
of your Pitt, Earl of Holland, that 
‘ America’s danger ‘is England’s op- 
portunity.’ ” 

I could not help laughing as I 
answered, “I am afraid, Colonel, 
your memory has not rendered the 
passage in exactly its original form.” 

“Excuse me,” croaked the Doc- 
tor, “but nothing is more wonder- 
fal than the ignorance which pre- 
vails in Britain, with regard to the 
sayings and doings of your grandees 
and public persons.” Jy 

“‘ Allow me, Doctor,” said the 
Colonel, oracularly, “to finish my 
explanation. You see, gentlemen, 
we might have offered this conces- 
sion in Wall Street in the Empire 
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City, and Wall Street would have 
snapped it up; yes, sir, as an alli- 
gator would chaw pork.” 

This was a forcible simile, but it 
did not quite content us, “Why 
didn’t you?” was trembling on the 
lips of both: Tom Harris and my- 
self, but politeness restrained us 
from uttering what our looks must 
have plainly said. 

The Colonel answered our looks 
thus : “ Because, squires, there was 
this difficulty in the way,— Buck, 
you know, is our old man.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said ‘Tom, 
reddening again; “ but I don’t 
quite catch your meaning. Buck, 
id you call the gentleman? ” 

“ Buck! the old man! White 
House — deputations — soirees — soft 
sawder,” explained the Doctor; and 
then we discovered that. President 
Buchanan was the object of dis- 
course. 

“Well,” pursued the Colonel, 
“ Buck’s very far gone—notice to 
quit—time nearly up. His _suc- 
cessor is sure to be Abe Lincoln, if 
the little giant don’t beat him at 
the election. Nobody else has got 
a chance, Caucuses all at work! 
dark as moles. Now, sir, we have 
plugged the platform.” 

“You've done what?’ exclaimed 
Tom Harris, 

“ We've made it all safe, and Lin- 
coln stands to win,” exclaimed the 
Colonel, condescendingly. “ Now 
we suspect those Southerners mean 
to ride rusty if they get an anti- 
slavery man, like old Abe, to be 
President over them; and though 
our folks air screamers, and that’s 
a fact, the Sonth’s an ugly cus- 
tomer, and our line of railway is 
too close to Missouri State to be 
safe, if owned by Northerners. 
Bat in the smartest row the South 
can make, you Britishers are sure 
to be handled as tenderly as a 
hoosier handled a squirrel’s skin ; 
and’so it’s best the property should 
be in the name of British subjects, 
not free citizens. Don’t you see?” 

We did see, and we resolved that 
on the morrow we would sift the 
matter thoroughly, 
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“Try the elaret, Colonel,” said I; 
“you have been drinking nothing, 
but sherry, and this is Chateau 
Margaux that I got at Bilkiogham’s 
sale, Those are pretty good peaches, 
Doctor, of my own growing.” 

* Don’t talk of peaches,” said 
the Doctor, who, I will own, was 
anything but an agreeable guest ; 
“you must cross the broad At- 
lantic before you talk of peaches, 
I reckon, I’ve fed pigs with better 
than your dukes and earls could 
show. I’ve bought in the market 
twenty-nine big peaches for thirty 
cents, I have. We do crow over 
you in peaches, as in most, only 
your national vanity won’t permit 
you to see it.” 

The Colonel jumped from his 
chair. “ You be quiet!” said he; 
“the Doctor is a glowing patriot, 
Mr. Bulkeley; but I know he ad- 
mires your delightful snuggery, 
embellished by art and _high-flyi 
taste, as much as I do myself. 
Some day, as a director of the 
Nauvoo and Nebraska, you may, if 
you please, build a palace on the site 
of Magnolia Villa that will take the 
shine out of the sumptuous halls 
of your nobility. But enough of 
business. Gentlemen, if you have 
liquored sufficiently, we will join 
the ladies.” 

We did join the ladies. We 
found them strolling over the lawn - 
in the cool of a September evening, 
and presently we all went in to 
coffee. I noticed that the Colonel 
was yery polite and attentive, not 
only to my wife, but to young Mrs. 
Harris, who was exceedingly stupid 
and plain of feature, As for Mrs. and 
Miss Jarman, they were entertained 
by the Doctor with an amusing 
dissertation on the difference be- 
tween America and England, and 
especially between London and 
New York. If Mrs. Jarman had 
hitherto cherished a belief in the 
pre-eminence of London, as she 
apparently had, she must have re- 
ceived a considerable shock as the 
Doctor informed her that Belgravia 
was but a poor place to Fourth and 
Fifth Avenue, and that we were 
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benighted creatures in all matters 
of elegance and taste. 

“Not a mahogany door, I guess, 
have I seen in this smoky beggarly 
town of yours,” said Dr. Bett, with 
both thumbs in the. pockets of his 
black satin vest ; “ and as for silver 
knockers and bell-pulls, I might as 
well look for liberty in your insti- 
tutions, or for sincerity in your 
press. The helps are enough to 
disgust all free-born men; to see 
them in plush and powder, with 
goldsticks and nosegays, standing 
behind the gilt vehicles of an effete 
aristocracy, is alone a spectacle that 
beats earthquakes; and your Life 
Guards would sing small, I guess, 
by the side of the Brooklyn Volun- 
teers.” 

Te Colonel, however, could be 
complimentary and gentle, if his 
brother republican could not; and 
so well did he play his cards, that 
when the company drove off, and 
the last grinding of their carziage- 
wheels upon the gravel had died 
away, my wife and daughters torned 
to me with beaming faces, and be- 
gan to sing the praises of their 
departed guest. 

“A most superior, well-informed, 
gentlemanly man, is Colonel Sling.” 
said the partner of my joys, em- 
phat'cally. 

“A delightful man!” lisped 
Georgiana, my eldest. 

“Quite an Admirable Crichton,” 
said Selina, my second, who is a bit of 
& blue, 

“Delightful! he has so much con- 
versation, and makes one laugh 
so!” cried artless Lucy, the third 
and youngest of my daughters, 

So he had pleased them all, and, 
I admit, he had pleased me too; 
but he mostly showed his tact in 
winning the suffrages of the femi- 
nine members of my _ household. 
For Mrs. Bulkeley is not a cipher 
by any means, even in my business 
transactions, and sbe has an amiable 
habit of warning me against enter- 
ing into commercial relations with 
apy one she mistrusts or. dislikes. 
The next day beheld assembled in 
the showy Pall Mall chambers of 


Colonel. Sling. the same quartette 
that hg Roary ~— the bee 
gany in Magnolia Villa on pre- 
ceding day. Tom Harris and I 
drove down there together from 
the City, and we found the two 
Americans awaiting us with a hearty 
welcome. There were maps on @& 
great table, and plans, and mine- 
rals, and parchments, and heaps of 
papers, carefully stocked and doc- 
queted, and files of letters with great 
red seals to them that would have 
carried conviction home to the most 
ipcredulous, And the Colonel af- 
ter the first salutations were over, 
and after tenderly inquiring about 
the health of my womankiod, com- 
menced a lucid explanation of 

exact position of the Nauvoo and 
Nebraska Railway — its position, I 
mean, in a pecuniary point of view, 
not its geographical position. The 
latter, we ascertained by a glance 
at the map, to be in the free State 
of Iowa, skirting Missouri, and 
with one: terminus in Illinois State 
and the other in Nebraska Terri- 
tory. But information now came 
showering upon us, and the Colonel 
was extremely careful to prove 
every fresh axiom which he laid 
down by an appeal to documents 
of the most incontrovertible char- 
acter. There was the original coa- 
cession of the line, approved by 
the State Legislature, signed by. the 
governor, registered by the State’s 
law officers and by the Federal at- 
torney of the district. There were 
similar documents, to which the 
autographs of the governors of Ne- 
braska and Illinois were attached. 
There were the reports of surveyors, 
the accounts of contractors, sub- 
contractors, architects, machinists, 
and ironmasters. Moreover, there 
were specimens of minerals found 
in the immediate neighbourhood . of 
the line, and within the liberal 
grant of land which the State had 
made— which specimens the Qo- 
lonel showed us, in rather a care- 
less way, as mere incidental .ad- 
vantages. But the eyes of Tom 
Harris and myself sparkled at, the 
sight; for although we were, not 
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adepts in geology, we knew iron 
ore, and copper ore, and limestone, 
and hornblende, and fine marble, 
when we saw them; and visions of 
mines and quarries to be worked 
at vast profit, or leased for high 
rentals, flitted brilliantly before us. 
What wonder that, on hearing the 
generous terms on which the two 
American gentlemen were willing 
to admit us to a full participation 
of their advantages, Tom and I 
shook hands most heartily with 
Doctor and Colonel, and devoted 
ourselves from that moment te 
the establishment of the project- 
ed company? And then Colonel 
Coriolanus rang the bell for lunch, 
and we all drank, over and over 
again, in creaming bumpers of 
Clicquot, prosperity and _ success 
to the Nauvoo and Nebraska 
Railway. Two days after, out came 
our prospectus to dazzle the City. 
A more flowery manifesto, or 
one more fertile in temptations, 
I have seldom seen. It proved, 


moreover, as plainly as that two 


and two make four, that the in- 
vestment was as secure as the bank, 
if not more so, and a hundred-fold 
more Temunerative. Never was 
there such a railway; never were 
there directors so opulent, so re- 
spectable, so conscientious, so ex- 
perienced; never was there: a line 
on which the expenses were so trifl- 
ing, the traffic so enormous, or the 
dividend so princely, as that of the 
Nauvoo and Nebraska. lowa was 
.& State of boundless fertility, of in- 
exhaustible resources — cereal, mine- 
ral, commercial. The line would 
be part of a main highway to the 
Far West, and the Old World and 
the New World pour tribute into 
the cornucopia of its matcbiess 
wealth. Cities were to spring up, 
fair and flourishing provinces were 
to blossom where the virgin soil 
now awaited the spade and the 
ploughshare; we were to carry 
tobacco, madder, ‘corn, cattle, im- 
migrants and ore. The gigantic 
fortunes we were to make were 
thrown into the shade by the bene- 
fits we were to confer on posterity 
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and our contemporaries. Unborn 
millions were to canonise the pro- 
jectors of the Grand Nauvoo and 
Nebraska; and we were not only 
to insure for ourselves the smiles 
and blessings of ages yet to come, 
but were to feather our nests 
pretty ee | in a few short 
months. Not only were we to take 
rank as philanthropists of the first 
water, but to rig the market as 
well. Nor were the advantages of 
the new railroad confined to the 
eminent and clear-sighted capital- 
ists who had first embarked in it, 
No; in that good cause the widow's 
mite was welcome. Never, it was 
pointed out, was so admirable an 
opportunity offered to ladies of 
limited income, to struggling pro- 
fessional men, to decayed gentry 
or others, to double or treble 
their little store by means of the 
splendid dividends, the bonuses, 
premiums, and other good things, 
to be expected from the Company. 
Who has not read many such glow- 
ing proclamations as this, promis- 
ing to realise the dreams of an El 
Dorado for the lucky speculator, 
bolstering up each statement by an 
imposing array of figures, and al- 
ways concluding by the recommen- 
dation that (to prevent disappoint- 
ment) immediate application be 
made at the office for shares? We 
had a secretary and cashier, and 
Dr. Titas A. ©. Bett was so kind 
as to undertake the latter respon- 
sible position ; while the celebrated 
Wyldrake Flam, Esq., a gentleman 
who bad been concerned with a 
good many companies in his time, 
was happily secured for the former 
situation. Sir George Gullings, 
M.P., a rich banker who had earned 
his baronetcy by his long course of 
voting for a Whig Ministry, was 
our chairman; and of course, Tom 
Harris, Colonel Sling, and I, were 
among the managing directors. We 
took a great many shares amongst 
us; but, of course, by far the 
greater number were submitted to 
public competition, and the fre- 
quenters of the money market bit 
with tolerable freedom. But there 
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were some wary old fish who re- 
fused so much as to nibble at the 
glittering bait, and foremost amongst 
them was old Maggins, that vete- 
ran stockbroker of whom Tom 
Harris had made mention at my 
table. Muggins was a. character, 


apd disagreeably outspoken. One. 


day I met him at the Royal Ex- 
change, and taking him playfully 
by the button, I asked him why he 
gave our Company the cold sboul- 


der. 

“Mr. Bulkeley, sir, I'll tell you,” 
said Muggins, with a frown: “I 
shirk your Company, sir, because 
I can’t afford to lose my property 
in duck-and-drake fashion among 
those swiodling Yankees. I hate 
bubbles, sir, and this is worse, for 
it is a cruel robbery.” 

“Sir, sir! Mr. Muggins!” said 
I, choking with anger. What did 
this remarkable man proceed to 
say? Just this: 

“George Bulkeley, I have known 
— from a boy, and you are an 
onest man, though not very bright 
(I was speechless at his effrontery). 
When I call this affair a swindle, I 
don’t impute blame to you, for I 
am aware that you are a dupe, not 
a duper. Bat I don’t pity you for 
losing some pen-feathers out of your 
wings, as you will do; I keep my 
pity for the poor wretches who 
will be plucked bare, and who can 
least spare the little savings or 
capital your fine prospectus has 
wheedled them into investing, — I 
mean the widows and old maids, 
the half-pay officers, the needy 
clergymen, that your Company is 
to ruin, I wish I could see your 
American friends in the pillory, 
I know! Good-day.” 

And off he went, leaving me very 
angry, but a little dismayed as well. 
After all, old Muggins par for 
an oracle in the city; avd seriously, 

I examined sufficiently into 
the foundation of all the alluring 
statements we had published with 
the sanction of our names? What 
Muggios had said about the widows 
aod poor helpless folks gave me an 
unpleasant twinge in my heart, and 


conscience came and whispered, 
“George Bulkeley, the accomplice 
of rogues, is not very far from 
a rogue himself, is he?” I made a 
bold resolution, I determined to 
go out myself to America, and, on 
the spot, thoroughly to  investi- 
gate the condition and prospects 
of the line of railway. hen I 
broached this proposal at the next 
meeting of the Board, Colonel Sling 
and the Doctor were found to be 
violently opposed to it, and to be 
inclined to resent such interference 
oo my part as aninsult. And the 
influence of the two Americans was 
very considerable with the com 
mittee, partly because all our i 
formation was derived from the 
authority of Colonel Sling, and 
partly because the transatlantic 
gentlemen had a custom of putting 
down and poob-poohing whatever 
any one but themselves happened 
to say. Bat I was firm this time; 
and besides, as I offered to go out 
without putting the Company to 
any expense whatever, the opposi- 
tion to my departure could not 
decently be continued. Then, to 
my surprise, Colonel Ooriolanus 
Sling very kindly offered to accom- 
pany me, and to save me all trouble 
and inconvenience by lending me 
the aid of his perfect knowledge of 
the localities. The Doctor, as cashier, 
must of course remain at his post; 
but the Colonel could be spared, he 
felt assured he could be spared, 
aod indeed he proposed that we 
should go as a depnotation, and at 
the cost of the Company. Why 
not? Our shares were at a premium, 
Money was flowing in. All went 
rosperously with us. Why not? 
"he Colonel’s proposition was car: 
ried nem. con., and it was agreed 
that George Bulkeley, Esq., and 
Colonel. Coriolanos Sling, should 
proceed at once to Iowa, there to 
survey, report, and inspect. Mra, 
Bulkeley’s consent was procured ; 
and indeed, but for the terrors’ of 
sea-sickness, she would have insisted 
on accompanying me, The Canard 
acket, Mersey, was to sail from 
iverpool on the 17th of the month; 
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our berths were engaged on board 
her; and it was duly agreed that 
the Colonel and I were to go 
down together on the day preced- 
ing that of embarkation. I never 
thoroughly understood why the 

Hiant American officer did not 
eep his appointment. He wrote 
me a hurried note, saying that im- 
portant business detained him in 
town, and that he would join me 
in Liverpool ; but I believe a dinner 
at the Star and Garter, at Richmond, 
was the engagement in question. 
At any rate I travelled alone; alone 
I embarked; and though I looked 
out for the Colonel till the last 
moment, till the bell rang, and the 
plank was withdrawn, and the huge 
paddlewheels began to revolve, no 
Colonel came. And we went to 
sea with his name in the roll of 
passengers, but without his cor- 

real presence on deck or in cabin. 
cannot say that I was altogether 
sorry. I felt instinctively that I 
was by far more likely to form an 
unbiassed judgment when alone. If 
felt that in company with a man so 
plausible, so fluent of speech, and 
go experienced in all the ways of 
the singular country for which I 
was bound, I should be in danger 
of seeing all objects through the 
rose-colovred haze in which it was 
the Colonel's policy to mask them. 
Bat, at the same time, I was a little 
nervous at the prospect of explor- 
ing the Far West without a Mentor ; 
and the weight of the responsibility 
attaching to my report was not 
exactly reassuring. The packet was 
crowded, for many were desirous of 
making use of the last week or two 
of fine still weather, before the 
November gales should begin to 
expend their fury upon the vast 
breadth of the Atlantic. There 
were but few Britons on board; but 
there were Dons in abundance ; and 
tes numbers of pallid ladies, with 
arisian toilettes and faulty teeth, 
and of sallow lean-visaged men in 
tail-coats and varnished boots, re- 
turning from a tour of European 
baths and cities, Also, there were 
plenty of keen-looking persons, who 
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eyed all mankind with suspicious 
scrutiny, who had memorandum- 
books sticking out of the pockets 
of their black satin vests, and who 
were probably not unconnected with 
commercial pursuits and the cotton 
trade. ‘Aware that I was on my 
way to a new world in more senses 
of the word than one, a world whose 
standard of morality was wholly 
novel, I took every opportunity of 
acquiring information which might 
afterwards prove invaluable. I 
therefore associated exclusively with 
natives of the Western Continent, 
studied their sentiments, and stored 
up every scrap of information bear- 
ing on traffic and transit. I will 
own that my pride met with fre- 
quent abrasions; that my deepest- 
rooted convictions were rudely as- 
sanited; and that I was unable to 
avoid observing that my neighbours 
would have been all the better for 
a little more attention to the pre- 
cepts of Lord Chesterfield. We are 
not always very fastidious’ in the 
city: I am constantly obliged to 
bargain, dine, and converse, with 
uncommonly rough diamonds; but 
I do not think that any Cockney 
alive can contrive to render vulgar- 
ity so glaringly offensive as his 
Yankee congener. I was most 
unlucky in my _ fellow-passengers, 
some of whose habits were distress- 
ing to a degree, and did not show 
any remarkable improvement since 
the days when Mrs. Trollope and 
Captain Hamilton crossed the At- 
lantic. I began to owe Sir Walter a 
grudge for his discovery of tobacco 
since tobacco, chewed to pulp, an 
lubricating the. deck and cabin-stairs 
with its nicotian extract, became the 
bugbear of my existence. Besides, 
I prefer to see gentlemen sit with 
their feet in a more normal position 
than an undue elevation of the boot 
soles can afford. I wish our transat- 
lantic brothers would smoke a little 
less and wash a little more; and I 
never could entirely pardon young 
Mr. Tips for whittling my portman- 
teau. Mr. Tips—young Mr. Tips, 
that is — Minos Blackstone Story 
Tips— was the sharer of what was 
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facetiously™ called my  state-room. 
The latter was a wedge of a cabin, 
with two little berths in it, not quite 
so spacious as the box-beds in an 
old-fashioned Highland cottage, and 
was vaterally meant to accommo- 
date two passengers. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, Colonel Sling 
would have held divided empire 
over this den with myself; and I 
believe that, in strict justice, the 
whole should have been mine, see- 
ing that I had signed the cheque in 
payment for both passages. But 
berths were at a premium: several 
passengers had come on board at 
the last, and had to shift for their 
quarters as they might, and among 
them the Tips family. Now, al- 
though the “stateroom” was right- 
fully mine, yet I was easily induced 
to permit the installation of young 
Mr. Tips in the undermost berth, 
though [ admit that my temper was 
sorely tested when I found him in 
bed, one rather blusterous after- 
noon, very sick, and beguiling the 
tedious hours, by operating with a 
sharp penknife on the glossy leather 
of my new portmanteau — Allen’s 
best, fitted for India and the colo- 
nies. Also this delightfal youth — 
a lawyer from the cradle, as his 
names imply —was fond of using 
my pet razor, and borrowing my 
scissors and brushes; was not over 
partial to soap and water; and sang 
queer nasal songs at untimely hours, 
besides smoking in bed. I might 
have had a pleasanter companion, 
but I had let him in, and there was 
no help for it, while, after all, the 
voyage was but for ten days. Why 
had I let him in? For two reasons: 
firstly, because exclusiveness is most 
unpopular among Republicans; and 
the old sentiment which dictated 
the New York proverb, that “A 
man must be a hog to want a bed 
all to himself?’ still exists in a mo- 
dified form. Another reason was, 
that I wanted to make friends, and 
get letters of introduction to some 
Western citizens who would be able 
to tell me all about the Nauvoo 
and Nebraska Railway, and perhaps 
@ little about Colonel Sling. I 


knew that Americans, amongst each 
other at least, were most 
in this respect. I was aware that 
few reti storekeepers or land- 
jobbers brought over their charm- 
ing families without being provid- 
ed with introductions from ‘ex- 
ministers and secretaries to half the 
peers and princes of Europe; that 
American diplomacy was  asubser- 
vient to any one who could inflaence 
an election; and that very queer 
folks indeed had the honour of 
figuring at royal levees and state 
balls under the wing of Franklin's 
eagle. I determined, therefore, to 
be as conciliatory as possible in all 
my dealings with the citizens and 
citizennesses of the model common- 
wealth. 

I had the pleasure of making ac- 
unintance with old Mr. Tips,— 
udge Tips, of Salem, Mass. — his 
Obristian name was Magnentius, — 
in rather a curious manner. He 
sat next to me at the general dinner 
in the best cabin or saloon. The 
table was crowded, but there were 
three below me, on the same side 
of the long board. The dinner 
was a capital one: the Cunard di- 
rectors are famous for good feeding ; 
and Judge Tips, father to my young 
companion, played an_ excellent 
knife and fork. A dish of peas 
came round, the last of the marrow- 
fats, the latest peas of summer; and 
indeed I cannot conceive from what 
remote market the steamboat pur- 
veyors had imported them, seeing 
that Covent Garden had been bar- 
ren, in respect to this vegetable, 
for some weeks, I am very fond of 
peas, and was rejoiced to see m 
favourites once again; and I anxi- 
ously awaited their arrival. Miss 
Tips, Miss Julia Tips, and Tips 
mére, as the French would say, bad 
each taken a decorous spoonfal 
from the flying dish, and now the 
black waiter was offering the deli- 
cacy to Tips himself, enough bei 
left for five persons at least. Wha 
was my horror to behold the J 
deliberately monopolise the who 
—sweep, as I live, every pea 
into his own plate—and then 
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turning to me, with a greasy smile, 
remark, “I guess, stranger, I’m a 
whale at peas.”* Yes, Mr. Bright 
tells sterling truth. There are some 
matters in which the most acquisi- 
tive of us all are distanced by an 
American. Judge Tips was oblig- 
ing enough to favour me with a 
good deal of his improving conver- 
sation, and by meekness and affa- 
bility I won his heart. He not only 
invited me to visit him at Salem, 
but when I hinted that I was on 
my way to the West, and should be 
glad to make the acquaintance of 
any notable citizens of Illinois or 
Towa, he gave me the coveted letters 
of introduction to more than one 
magistrate, sheriff, and popular 
preacher. Nor did any accident 
mar the even tenor of our agreeable 
passage to New York. We had al- 
most uniform good weather; and 
before the evening of the eleventh 
day, we were standing on _ the 
wooden landing-places of the Em- 
pire City, surrounded by German 

ters, Tish car-drivers, and Yan- 
ee touts. The latter race, wise in 
their generation, prefer head-work 
to the toil of actual muscle, and 
permit old Europe to fornish them 
with soldiers and foremast-men, 
stevedores, navvies, and dock la- 
bourers; while they supply officers, 
foremen, mates, and  overlookers 
to regulate and profit by the exer- 
tions of their birelings. 

The Astor House is not what it 
was. It has been distanced by more 
gigantic competitors; and as for the 
Tremont, it is left high and dry, 
like a stranded whale, by the tide 
of fashion. Nevertheless, I bestow- 
ed my patronage on the latter, per- 
haps for Sam Slick’s sake, and 
spent a couple of days under its 
hospitable roof while recovering 
from the sensation of cramp, tedi- 
um, and nausea quite inseparable 
from a sea voyage. Then I set out 
for the West. The journey, as far 
as Fort Madison, on the western 
boundary of the State of Illinois, I 
performed by railway, expeditiously 
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perhaps, and not very uncomfort- 
ably, in spite of the amount of 
rocking and swinging due to a care- 
lessly-metalled “permanent way,” 
if I may employ the phraseology of 
engineeriog. But I could not, with 
a clear conscience, agree with the 
enthusiastic comments of my fellow- 
travellers, as to the immense supe- 
riority, in speed and accommoda- 
tion, of American railroads over 
those of Britain. After being jolted 
and swung till one’s bones ached, 
all the time, perhaps, being at a net 
speed of thirty miles an hour, it 
was rather provoking to listen to 
such remarks as the following :— 

“ Wall, mister, I expect our flying 
locomotives do rayther astonish you. 
They kinder take the conceit out of 
Old England, I some think.” Or, 
more gravely, “I believe, sir, it’s 
pretty universally admitted that 
Awwerica whips the world for speed. 
We have beaten your yachts, we 
have licked your racers, and our 
trains must make you think small 
beer of your expresses. We go 
ahead, we do!” 

I take great praise to myself that 
I was always able to keep my temper, 
and to abstain from polemics. But 
argument would have been useless, 
I had to do with a people who saw 
the outer world through the spec- 
tacles of their journalists, and who 
would no more admit the imperfec- 
tions of America than a lover will 
see a blemish in his mistress. To 
them America was all io all; and 
the mightiest countries in Europe 
Were esteemed by them as rotten 
and worthless, only existing by the 
sufferance of the Giant Republic. 
As for my praise of the British 
Constitution, they simply laughed 
at it, assuring me that I knew no- 
thing about the matter, and that 
there could be no liberty where a 
plain man was not allowed to go to 
court in his working dress if he 
chose. But I had not crossed the 
ocean to argue: I had come to 
pluck out the heart of the mystery 
concerning the Nanvoo and Ne- 
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braska Railway. And I was very 
careful at  dinner-tables, bars, 
cafés, and railway cars, to elicit 
all available information with re- 
spect to the resources of the West. 
What I heard was, of course, vague ; 
but on the whole it contained some 
comfort. It appeared certain that 
a great trade was carried on by 
land and water ; that towns started 
up with incredible quickness in the 
midst of desolate prairies, or, like 
Chicago, on piles in a swamp; and 
that hardy men were taming the 
wilderness. So far so good. Bat 
it did not appear to me that secu- 
rity to life and property went in 
exactly the same ratio as the in- 
crease of wealth. I heard odd 
stories about regulators, vigilance 
committees, and Judge Lynch. 
Mob-law seemed paramount to 
written statutes; and the fiat of a 
legal court required to be backed 
by the good pleasure of a majority 
before its execution could be guar- 
anteed. Besides, the moral stand- 
ard of the community did not rank 
as high as perhaps a very delicate 
sense of honour required. Com- 
mercial tricks were spoken of as 
“clever,” or “ingenious,” which in 
other lands would have engaged the 
serious attention of the law-officers 
of the Orown ; and the most unprin- 
cipled ruse was mentioned with 
laughter and indulgence, if not with 
approbation. All this augured bad- 
ly, methought, for the prospects of 
the Nauvoo and Nebraska Railway. 
And yet I did not despair, and still 
less did I drop a hint of my suspi- 


cions to any casual acquaintance. - 


It was not for me, a managing di- 
rector, to denounce the project with 
which my name was, alas! inex- 
tricably linked, until it should be 
proved a bubble on the very clear- 
est evidence. I reached Fort Ma- 
dison, the most remote point to 
which the steam-horse could con- 
vey me, and had, at any rate, the 
satisfaction of knowing that I was 
within a few miles of Nauvoo. I 
hired a mule-waggon for the jour- 
ney, and sitting down,to dinner at 
the public table of the hotel, I in- 


VOL. XCIII. 


quired what sort of a place Nauvoo 
might be? 

“Nauvoo, mister,’ said a tall 
gaunt man, whom his friends ad- 
dressed as “ Major,” “ Nauvoo is a 
pretty considerable sprig of a city, 
It is a tall place, sir. There air 
good points and great developments 
about Nauvoo. Do you settle down 
there, stranger? I could sell you a 
lot of land awful cheap.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “I have no 
intention of becoming a resident at 
Nauvoo; I merely wish to visit 
it.” 

“TI see,” observed another guest ; 
“you want to have a peep at the 
great temple the Mormons built be- 
fore Joe Smith was shot at Spring- 
field. "Tain’t much you'll see, 
though, stranger, for the place is 
all to ruin. The bhoys were not 
soft enough to let so much cedar- 
pine and dressed limestone stand, 
when houses were costing hatfalls 
of dollars. But Nauvoo has some 
fine bluffs, con-sidered aiqual to any 
scenery the old Rhine can show.” 

“ Air you in the hardware line? If 
so, we might trade, I guess ;” said a 
little man at my elbow. 

“No, no ;” I retarned, “my jour- 
ney is not of a commercial character, 
exactly.” 

“ Political, eh?” asked the Major : 
“ picking up news, perhaps, for your 
Downing Street wiseacres, and feel- 
ing Uncle Sam’s pulse to kaow 
when the old gentleman is at fever 
heat, eh, mister ?” 

‘‘Not at all,” said I; “I have 
no mission of the sort; nor, indeed, 
do I believe the British Govern- 
ment to entertain any peculiar an- 
xiety on the subject you mention.” 

A cough and shrug of disapproba- 
tion pervaded the assembly. 

* fr is well known, sir,’ said the 
tall Major, “that the Government of 
your benighted land is ever on 
the watch for the expression of 
American opinion. American opin- 
ion, sir, has great weight in your 
House of Commons.” 

“T was not aware of it, I give 
you my word ;”’I answered with a 
smile. 

41 
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“ Perhaps not, sir, perhaps not,” 
replied the Major, pityingly. ‘ Do 
you never read the ‘ Evening Planet,’ 
sir, when you are at home ?” 

I winced. The truth was, that I 
did take in the ‘Evening Planet,’ 
and heedfully perused therein the 
valuable dicta of its eloquent pro- 
prietor, a celebrated parliamentary 
and platform orator. And I had 
been accustomed to give credence 
to the confident assurance of this 
gentleman, that we were miles be- 
hind the Northern States of the 
American Union in all that was use- 
fal and good, and that we could 
not do better than copy so shining 
a model in all things. I had read 
and heard the bold statement, made 
in defiance of statistics, that America 
was floating peacefully on the tide 
of prosperity into the haven, of uni- 
versal empire —an empire won by 
bloodless means, of course ; for what 
nation, unsaddled with an_aristo- 
cracy, would dream of war, while 
Britain was sinking into decrepi- 
tude and decay! Ali this, and much 
more, had I heard and read, and I 
had believed that Britannia ought 
to sit at the feet of her flighty off- 
spring for instruction, and to re- 
model her old institutions after a 
republican pattern. But, as not 
seldom happens, a nearer view of 
the United States did not precisely 
confirm the loud assertions of the 
Americanising party in the British 
press and senate, and I was gradu- 
ally losing my ideal admiration for 
transatlantic liberty and customs. 
After the rapid dinner, and the 
more leisurely supplement of juleps 
and brandy-cobblers imbibed in the 
bar-room of the hotel, I asked a 
coloured waiter if my waggon and 
mules were forthcoming, as I was 
desirous of reaching Nauvoo before 
dark. 

‘* Tgs, massa!” answered the negro, 
and whisked off with his napkin to in- 
quire after the lingering equipage. 

The Major said he was going to 
Nauvoo too, and begged the favour of 
a lift, which I willingly conceded. 

The mules and waggon, with 
their whipcracking teamster, soon 
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rattled up to the door ; my bill was 
promptly paid, my baggage trans 
ferred to the vehicle; the Major and 
I climbed into our places, and we 
started. 

‘‘ How comes it, Major,” said I, 
“ that there is no line open to Nanu- 
voo ?” 

The Major knocked the ashes off 
his cigar as he replied, “Wall, I 
suppose it wouldn’t pay. Rail to 
Fort Madison is all right and spry, 
because Uncle Sam _ bas property 
there; but I guess not a dime could 
be drawed from’ Washington trea- 
sury to make a line on to Nauvoo.” 

“ And from Nauvoo, westward 
through lowa, say to Nebraska,” 
observed I, with affected carelessness ; 
‘‘what would you eay to the 
prospects of a railroad in that direc- 
tion ?” 

My heart throbbed audibly as I 
spoke, for all my feigned indiffer- 
ence, and I listened with anxiety 
for the Major’s reply. I had not long 
to wait. 

“That depends,” said my fellow- 
traveller, with sagacious delibera- 
tion, “on the sort of rail you talk 
about. Is ita line to go no farther 
than Wall Street, and perhaps your 
London Capel Court, that you are 
speaking of, mister ?” 

“Wall Street and Capel Court ! 
Upon my life, I hardly comprehend 
you,” returned I, 

“‘Moonshine, flammery, make-be- 
lieve, sleepers, rails, stations, all of 
paper, that’s what I mean, stranger ;” 
rejoined the Major, somewhat impa- 
tiently. 

“ But I spoke of a bona fide con- 
cern —of a real railway, honestly 
made and fairly worked,” answered I ; 
“ what would you say to that?” 

“Say!” replied the Major, with 
infinite contempt, “say! Let me 
see the gonies. Trot ’em up to me, 
sir. Just let me have a look at the 
simple ones that are at the head of 
the business, and I'll tell them what 
I think, fast enongh. No, Nauvoo 
is a rising place, a neat location, but 
it can wait for a rail one while, unless 
every sage plant on the prairie turns 
to silver dollars.” 
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After this I asked the Major no 
more questiors. We reached Nau- 
yoo, and through the dusk I espied 
the shingled roofs of its houses, the 
pold bluffs of limestone, the rushing 
coffee-coloured river, and the un- 
finished building lots with their 
heaps of wreck and rubbish. We 
at up at the General Jackson 
Hotel I had a letter of introduc 
tion to Squire Park of Nanvoo, a 
gentleman in the flatboat interest, 
who owed his title of Squire to his 
being in the commission of the 
peace. But on repairing to his 
house I was doomed to disappoint- 
ment — the more vexatious because 
Mr. Park had been eulogised by 
Judge Tips as a man who knew the 
West thoroughly. Squire Park was 
gone to Cairo on business, and was 
not expected back before the end of 
the month. On consulting the map 
I carried, I found that a place called 
Keosauque was the nearest of the 
few towns in Iowa to the line of 
railway, real or imagivary, in con- 
nection with which my name, and 
those of other men of respectability 
and substance, were flaming, in adver- 
tisements atid on the broad-heets of 
@ prospectus, throughout the British 
metropolis. I set off to Keosauque, 
mounted on an Indian pony, and ac- 
companied by a guide in the shape 
of a wiry backwoodsman, in an en- 
during costume of leather, and who 
gave accommodation to my port- 
manteau behind his saddle. For 
some miles we rode in silence over 
the apparently boundless sea of 
grass, mottled with weeds and 
flowers, and occasionally studded 
with lone farmhouses and maize 
fields, or by herds of grazing cattle. 
Those half-reclaimed mustangs are 
not the most pleasant mount for 
a timid rider, nor am I, George 
Bulkeley of Stamford Hill, a very 
adventurous horseman; and before 
we had got far, 1 began to wish the 
brute I rode would desist from what 
seemed an alternation of starts and 
stumbles. My guide, a good-hum- 
oured wild man, observed my em- 
barrassment, and undertook its re- 
moval. 
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“See here, Colonel,” said he — 
strangers in the West are usu 
decorated with visionary epaul- 
ettes — “you mustn’t keep the rein 
so slack as that, nor yet fold your 
hand up level with your cravat, or, 
scalp me, but you'll be spilt! Mus- 
tangs want a tight grip on the bit. 
So — steady now. Stick in your 
knees; Colonel, and scorn to ketch 
hold of the pummel —so. Do as 
you see me do; give him a touch 
of the spur, but mind his kicking — 
for mustangs can kick, they can. 
You'll do nicely, now.” 

Ichabod was a skilful riding-mas- 
ter, by instinct, I suppose ; and, thanks 
to his forcible instructions; I was 
soon on better terms with my re- 
fractory quadruped. On we rode, 
over the waving grass, through the 
rank weeds, through the belts of 
cottonwood timber and maples 
that skirted every streamlet, and 
past the swampy bottoms where 
sluggish waters wound like wounded 
snakes, We dined on dried veni- 
son, jerked beef, parched corn, and 
hominy, at a farm which did duty 
for an inv, and slept at another 
house of the same character. Next 
day we resumed our route; and as 
we rode towards Keosauque, I ven- 
tured to ask Ichabod if he had ever 
heard of the Great Nauvoo and Ne- 
braska Railway. I had been hither- 
to averse to propounding this query; 
for how could I tell whether the in- 
terests of my informant might con- 
flict with mine ? — but with this rough 
frontiersman I felt I was safe. He, 
at least, was no rival speculator — no 
shareholder in a competing lite — no 
steamboat proprietor, or lord of 
many stage-waggons. But his first 
answer was not satisfactory. It was 
comprised in the one word, “ Anan!” 

“The Railway ” — asked I again — 
“from Nauvoo to Nebraska: not a 
finished thing, of course; but you 
surely must have seen or beard of the 
works — the bridges, the embank- 
ments, and the rest of the prepara- 
tions-?” 

Ichabod shook his head. “ You're 
talking Greek to me, Colonel, and that 
air a fact.” 
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“ How is it possible,” cried J, in 
an agony, “that there can have 
been a railway begun in _ this 
country, and the settlers unaware of 
it? Surely you must be a stranger 
to this part of the State yourself!” 

“You're wrong there, Colonel,” 
answered Ichabod; “I’m Illinois 
born, but I’m Iowa bred. In this 
State I was raised; and I don't be- 
lieve there’s a thing happened over 
the border sin’ I could mount a 
horse, be it buffler or deer, loping 
Indian, runaway nigger, or Yankee 

lar, without my hearing on’t. 

top” (and he smote his knee with a 
palm as hard as iron) —“ I’ve got it. 
You're talking of Harvey’s Folly.” 

And I thought the young back- 
woodsman would have tumbled off 
his horse in the extravagant burst 
of mirth which this discovery pro- 
duced. “Who-whoop!” cried he; 
“T’ve seen queer sights, but never 
did I think to see a stranger come 
out in a bee-line from the old coun- 
try — no offence, Colonel! — to ax 
about Harvey's Folly. I'd nigh 
forgot that the thing existed at all. 
Wah! but it beats coon-catching |’ 

With some trouble I got an ex- 
lanation. It appeared from the 

rderer’s statement that, years 
ago, a speculative individual of the 
name of Harvey had undertaken 
to construct a railway from Ne- 
braska to Nauvoo, with a branch 
linking it to the Central Illinois 
line. He had obtained the usual 
charter and grant of land from the 
State, and had actually commenced 
SS we between Keosauque and 

ew Buda, two little towns not far 
from the Missouri boundary. But 
he bad soon desisted from the 
Sisyphean task, ruined, dishearten- 
ed, or disappointed of the aid on 
which he had somewhat sanguinely 
reckoned; and thenceforth no more 
had been said of the scheme or 
the schemer. “But the property,” 
groaned I, “the works, surely they 
must remain ?” 

“Why,” said Ichabod, medita- 
tively, “I kinder think there’s rails 
laid down a bit — yes, for some miles 
I guess, and they'll be there still. 
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The ‘cussed Indians can’t have 
stampedoed them, like they do the 
cattle. There’s a tidy bridge over 
a creek or two Harvey built, and 


some sheds and scantling; and 
that’s about all.” 

“All” said I, “think again, 
Ichabod. Surely there must be 


more plant than that, and then the 
rolling stock ?” 

The frontiersman laughed. “ We 
know more about gunstocks than 
rolling stocks, out here on the pa- 
raras,” said he; “and I never heard 
of plants, onless ‘twas hickory or 
sumach. But I’ve kinder cata- 
logued the hull fixings for you, 
Colonel, without ’tis a pile of rusty 
iron, or a few waggon-loads of logs 
—neat bits of oak timber they were, 
trimmed and dressed, and shaped 
mighty like a saddle tree, that Har- 
vey left on the ground.” 

“The ‘sleepers, I suppose,” 
turned I; ‘‘are they there still ?” 

“Well, Colonel, mebbe some of 
‘em are taking a nap there still,” 
replied Ichabod, “but parara men 
often camp thereabouts, hunting, 
cattle-tending, or prospecting, and 
firewood being mortal scarce on the 
plains, ’twasn’t to be expected the 
bhoys wouldo’t make free with 
some chips to cook with. I may 
have had a chop at those logs with 
my tomahawk, when I wanted a 
broil, onst or twice, myself.” 

I groaned again. The Great 
Nauvoo and Nebraska Railway 
was evidently as brittle a specula- 
tion as Alnashar’s basket of glass. 
I finished the ride to Keosauque in 
moody reverie. There was no other 
guest to share such rugged plenty 
as the wooden tavern, called by 
courtesy the Eagle Hotel, could af- 
ford; and as the landlord was ab- 
sent, and the landlady busy in the 
management of her children and 
Irish helps, no one talked to me, 
and I sat sullen and dejected the 
whole evening. Next day, tired as 
I was, I set out again, under Icha- 
bod’s guidance, to visit what he 

rsisted in naming Harvey’s Folly. 

e reached the spot ut last. A 
swampy level, intersected by run- 
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lets of water, and with a good deal 
of thorny brake, and here and there 
a clump of cottonwood poplars 
diversifying the scene, had n 
selected by Mr. Harvey for the site 
of his preliminary operations. Why 
he had chosen that wet ground at 
all, when so much dry prairie lay 
beyond, of very tolerable smooth- 
ness, it is difficult to conjecture ; 
but perhaps the more accurate level 
had tempted him. There were rails, 
certainly there were rails, half-hid- 
den by the growth of hemlocks and 
rank grass; but on dismounting I 
discovered that for lack of proper 
metal trams, the rails had been con- 
structed of wood, covered with a 
thin slip of iron—not an unusual 
device in out-of-the-way parts of 
America, as I was afterwards told. 
The fastenings were very defective, 
the sleepers loose, and the whole 
concern had a crazy haphazard look. 
Such as they were, these precious 
rails were continued for about 5 
miles—5 miles out of 350 !—and then 
they terminated in a mass of ruin 
and confusion. There were roofless 
sheds, scantlings and screens blown 
down by hurricane gusts, heaps of 
rusty iron, broken tools, damaged 
wheelbarruws, and a shattered truck 
with only one wheel left. Also 
there were a quantity of sleepers of 
dressed oak, and the fragments of 
many more, split by the axe and 
charred to coal, as they Jay around 
the blackened spots of burnt turf, 
where many a camp fire had been 
lit by the frontiersmen. That was 
all the valuable property left at the 
disposal of the directors. The sight 
sickened me. “Harvey’s Folly,’ 
muttered I between my teeth, “say 
rather Bulkeley’s Folly — Bulke- 
ley’s credulity, idiocy, weakness ! 
And not only mine, bat Tom Har- 
ris’s and that of all of us What 
a long-eared pack were we to be 
lured by the crafty piping of such 
a dissembling knave as that glib 
Colonel!” I rode away, sad and 
careworn. Ichabod’s quaint talk 
was unnoticed. I had another 
companion that claimed my un- 
divided attention, and that was 





Care, Black Care, which sat crouch- 
ing behind my saddle. I was 
haunted by a ghastly phantom 
of impending bankruptcy. The 
London Gazette spread its  ill- 
omened sheet before me, and in its 
fatal columns I read, in flaming 
characters, ‘‘ George Bulkeley, of 
Cannon Street in the City of Lon- 
don, and Stamford Hill, Middlesex, 
to surrender at Portugal Street on 
Monday the 14th instant. \ Official 
Assignee, Mr. Wilks!” That it 
should have come to this! Ruin, 
ruin, ruin. Ruin and disgrace to 
us all, the duped directors of this 
wretched swindle. Were we not 
responsible for the debts of the 
undertaking ? Was not the paid- 
up capital in the treacherous hands 
of our Yankee cashier, Dr. Titus 
A. ©. Bett, and could there be @ 
doubt that it was lost for ever? 
Plainly the whole ‘business was & 
fraudulent trick from the first—a 
net to catch gold-fish! Ah! al- 
ready with my mind’s eye I saw 
the broker’s men in possession of 
Magnolia Villa; I saw my costly 
farniture, the cellar of wines I had 
been so proud of, carriages, pie- 
tures, everything submitted to 
public competition by a smirking 
auctioneer. I heard the hammer 
fall, knocking down my Lares and 
Penates to the highest bidder. Go- 
ing, going, gone! the accursed for- 
mula rang in my ears with balefal 
clearness. Magnolia Cottage to let! 
My family hiding in poor lodgings 
in Boulogne! George Bulkeley, a 
moody bankrupt, slinking about 
the pier of that refuge for iosol- 
vency, and afraid to face the Stock 
Exchange! Even though the Court 
might declare me blameless, even 
though the commissioner might 
whitewash me into commercial puri- 
ty, my conscience was less complai- 
sant, and sternly refused me even a 
third-class cirtificate. 

I might have had the right to 
ruin myself and family, but what 
right had I to make desolate the 
hearths of many helpless and con- 
fiding people? How about those 
shareholders ignorant of business 
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those pinched vicars, needy widows, 
poor old half-pay officers, and the 
rest, who had been dazzled by our 
prospectus, and had invested their 
savings in the pocket of Dr. Titus 
A. ©, Bett? It was my respectable 
name, in common with those of my 
fellows in the Direction, which had 
baited the hook for such poor prey 
as these. My heart—even City 
men have hearts sometimes — was 
heavy and mournful with a grief 
not wholly selfish, Plump! fluff! 
down went the mustang on his 
knees, his feet having plunged into 
the holes that led to the dwellings 
of some “ prairie-dogs” — interesting 
little brates that burrow all over 
the plains — and over the animal’s 
head I flew with the force of a 
sky-rocket. Lighting with a great 
thump on the hard turf, I ran no 
trifling risk of a broken neck ; but 
my hat saved me, at the expense 
of its own demolition, and I was 
only stunned. But when Ichabod 
burried to the rescue he found me 
bruised and faint, and with a 
sprained thumb that caused me 
exquisite pain for the time. So 
stupified was I by the shock, that 
I did not hear the beat of hoofs 


upon the green carpet of the prairie, - 


nor the sound of friendly voices, 
and was surprised, on looking up, 
to see that I was surrounded by a 
large party of equestrians, who were 
surveying me from the saddle with 
every appearance of interest. Rid- 
ing-habits and side-saddles here in 
prairie-land ! hats and feathers, too, 
of most ladylike elegance, and a 
pair of pretty, rather pale faces 
under the shadow of those plumed 
felts. | Besides the two girls, there 
were a grey-haired elderly man, 
two younger gentlemen, and three 
or four mounted blacks in suits 
of striped cotton, one of whom led 
a couple of hounds in a long leash, 
while another had a buck strapped 
behind him on the horse. 

‘Ts the poor gentleman much 
hurt?” asked one of the young 
ladies in a sweet kind voice. Icha- 
bod, as bold as @ lion in general, 
was awkward and bashful when 
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addressed by a lady, and seemed 
to be weighing the words of hig 
answer, when I felt it necessary to 
reply for myself. On discovering 
that I was a stranger in the land, 
General Warfield insisted that I 
should accompany the party to his 
house, just across the Missouri 
border, where my injured thumb 
should receive every attention, and 
where he and his family would 
gladly welcome me. Yielding wil- 
lingly to this hospitable persuasion, 
I permitted’ Ichabod and one of 
the negroes to help me to remount 
my mustang, and we rode towards 
the Missouri boundary. The family 
whose acquaintance I had just made 
in so singular a way, bore no simi- 
larity to the travelling Americans 
whom it had previously fallen to 
my lot to encounter. General 
Warfield, his son, daughters, and 
nephew, had the well-bred air and 
unobtrusive demeanour which I 
had hitherto deemed exclusively 
insular. They asked me no abrupt 
questions as to my station or er- 
rand: they indulged in no dia- 
tribes against my country, nor in 
apy extravagant laudations of their 
own; and I might have fancied 
myself the guest of some long- 
descended family at home, but for 
the wild scenes and unusual objects 
that met my eyes as we rode along, 
It tarned out that General War- 
field, a retired military officer, not 
a militiaman, was of an old Vir- 
ginian family, and had migrated 
to the newer soil of Missouri. six 
years ago, There his children had 
grown to be men and women, in 
the hardy habits of that wild coun- 
try, a mere outpost of civilisation ; 
and indeed they were returning 
from a hunting expedition into 
Iowa when they stumbled upon 
me in my prostrate condition. 
Three hours’ ride brought us to the 
General’s house, a large building 
of mingled wood and stone, with a 
pretty garden on one band, and on 
the other the farm-buildings, the 
corrals for horses and cattle, and 
the negro huts. Within I found 
furniture. of old-fashioned dark 
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mahogany, partridgé-wood, and 
bird’seye maple, old family pic- 
tures, pretty knickknacks picked 
up duriog a three years’ residence 
in Europe, and the massive silver 
plate which had been handed down 
from father to son ever since the 
ancestral Warfield settled in Vir- 
ginia in the reign of Charles I. I 
never knew anything so wn-Ameri- 
can, in respect to the usual standard 
of comparison, as the mode of life, 
the bearing, and tastes, of General 
Warfield and his high-spirited 
and amiable children. Here was 
no exaggeration of sentiment, no 
outrageous national vanity, no 
ride indifference to the feelings 
of others, no prying, no preten- 
sion. I felt, as I conversed with 
them, how wide was the gulf that 
severed the North from the South. 
It was not diversity of interest 
alone, but diversity of babite, 
principles, and aspirations, Wide 
apart in heart and mind as the 
poles from each other, the citizens 
of the opposite ends of the Union 
had but the feeble Federal bond to 
delay that violent disruption and 
severance of which, even then, the 
signs. of the -times gave fearful 


warning. But it is not my purpose. 


to linger on the happy days I spent 
beneath the roof of my kind hosts. 
Let me rather relate the informa- 
tion I received from General War- 
field, when his friendly hospitality 
had caused me to confide to his 
ear my errand to America, and the 
rain I had too much reason to an- 
ticipate. 

“ My dear sir,” said the General, 
“T am glad you have told me of 
this—very glad. I can help you 
in this matter.” 

The General then proceeded to 
tell me that, in the first year of his 
residence in Missouri, Harvey, a 
notorious speculator, had begun the 
railway whose miserable wreck I 
had visited. He had given it up 
for want of funds, had become in- 
solvent, and was reputed to have 
died in Texas. That he had re- 
ceived a real concession of land and 
authentic charters from the State 


legislatures, was undoubted. Bat 
the concession had been clogged by 
the express stipulation, that in two 
years Harvey should have a hun- 
dred and fifty miles in working 
order, and that the whole should be 
completed in four years. The con- 
dition not having been complied 
with, the concession was null and 
void. The Great Nauvoo and Ne- 
braska Railway Company, had no 
right to a corporate existence. 

“ Bat,” said I, “I of course per- 
used the papers. I saw no men- 
tion of such a conditional clause.” 

The General smiled. 

“ Depend upon it, Mr. Bulkeley,’ 
said he, “ that erasure and forgery 
have been practised to make the 
old deeds sufficiently tempting to 
effect the only purpose their present 
holders have in view—that of rais- 
ing cash in the London market. 
Colonel Sling — who, by the way, is 
no more a colonel, even of militia, 
than black Cesar there—is no no- 
vice at fraud. He was convicted at 
Jefferson city of a like offence, and 
I was present at bis trial, and heard 
some of his antecedents; indeed, I 
was a witness in the case. But if 
you will take my advice, you will 
hasten back to England, and, if 
possible, save the funds in the 
hands of this confederate of his, 
this Bett, before the pair can abscond 
with their gains. Do not parley, 
but apply to the police at once, if, 
indeed, it be not too late.” 

Finally, General Warfield was 80 
good as to accompany me to the 
chief town of Iowa State, where he 
introduced me to the legal authori- 
ties, by whom his statements were 
fully confirmed, and the Nauvoo 
and Nebraska declared a transpar- 
ent swindle. In this town we sud- 
denly came on ‘“Oolonel” Sling, 
who had come out by the next 
packet, and was tracking me, no 
doubt in the hope of hoodwirking 
or silencing me in some mode or 
other. But when he saw the Gen- 
eral, his swaggering air collapsed, 
a guilty crimson suffused bis yel- 
low cheeks, and he slank away and 
entered a tavern without accosting 
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us, And yet when, after giving 
hearty thanks to my kindly Vir- 
ginian friend, I burried to embark 
at New York, I had the honour of 
finding Cvolonel Ooriolanus Sling, 
my fellow-passenger. He now ven- 
tured to address me, but by this 
time I was on my guard against his 
specious eloquence, and he retired 
with an air of mingled effrontery 
and shame. At Liverpool, as I took 
my seat in the train, which I did 
without the loss of a moment, I 
saw Colonel Sling dart into the 
telegraph office. So busy was my 
brain with what was before me, 
that I did not, during the principal 
part of the journey, attach any par- 
ticular meaning to this proceeding 
of my treacherous ally. When I 
did think of its probable object, I 
struck my forelead, and could have 
cursed my blind stupidity, my dul- 
ness of conception. After all my 
haste, scampering as quickly as 
possible to the station at Liverpool, 
was I to be too late, after all? Was 
this Yankee rascal to be permitted 
to warn bis brother knave in Lon- 
don through my inattention, and 
was the paid-up capital to fatten 
the two harpies whose tools we had 


been? Heavy misgivings filled my. 


heart as I arrived in London, hur- 
ried to Scotland Yard, and request- 
ed that a detective policeman might 
at once be ordered to accompany 
me to the residence of Dr. Titus A. 
C. Bett, cashier to the Nauvoo and 
Nebraska Company. Luckily I 
was a man of credit and character 
in the city; my request was granted 
instantly, and off whirled the han- 
som cab, as fast as hansom cab 
could be impelled by the most la- 
vish bribe, on its way to Piccadilly, 
bearing me and a quiet man with a 
resolute, thoughtful face, in plain 
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clothes. Ha! there is a cab wait- 
ing at the door as we jump out—I 
hot and breathless, the policeman 
cool and steady. The gaping servant- 
girl belonging to the lodgings 
comes quickly at our knock. It is 
morning yet, early morning, from a 
London point of view—not much 
after nine. 

“ Is Dr. Bett in?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replies the girl, “ but 
he’s just a-going. He sent me out 
for the cab five minutes ago, and 
he’s called. away so sudden he won’t 
take breakfast.” 

“Ab, indeed!” says the detec- 
tive ; “‘ telegram, I suppose, eb ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the maid, 
“and he swore hawful because I 
hadn’t woke him up directly it 
came, two hours ago, along with the 
milk, but I didn’t dare, ’cause he 
always stops out late, and always 
swears and scolds if I bring up his 
hot water before nine o’clock.” 

I could have hugged that maid, 
Mary Ann, Eliza, or Susan, no 
matter what, for she was my pre- 
server —a most valuable but unwit- 
ting ally. I did give her a sove- 
reign as I bade her show us up. 
We found the Doctor, unshaved, 
half dressed, tugging at his boots, 
and with a leather dressing-case 
weighty with gold and notes lying 
on the table at his elbow. We 
rushed in with scant ceremony. 
The detective tapped him on the 
shoulder and took him into cus- 
tody with the magic formula of ut- 
tering her Majesty’s name. The 
bubble burst, but the funds were 
saved; and after some expense, 
ridicule, and trouble, we were able 
to return their money to the share- 
holders, and [ washed my hands 
most gladly of my American in- 
vestment, 
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THE LANDSCAPE OF ANCIENT ITALY, 


The Landscape of Ancient Italy, &c. 


AS DELINEATED IN THES 


POMPEIAN PAINTINGS, 


“Und aber nach zweitausend Jahren 
Kam ich desselbigen Wegs gefahrén.” 


“Et puis nous irons voir, car décadence et deuil 
Viennent toujours aprés la puissance et l’orgueil, 
” 


Nous irons voir 


WE are so much accustomed to 
depend on the four great literary 
languages for the whole body of 
our information and amusement, 
that it occurs to few to consider 
that ignorance of other European 
dialects. involves any inconvenience 
at all, except to those who have 
occasion to visit the countries in 
which they are spoken. Yet there 
is much of really valuable matter 
which sees the light only in the 
minor tongues, especially those of 
the industrious North, and with 
which the world has never been 
made familiar through translation. 
Joachim Frederic Schouw, the 
Danish botanist, is one of the 
writers of our day who has suf- 
fered most prejudicially both to 
his own fame and to the public 
from having employed only his 
native language. For his writings 
are not only valuable in a scientific 
point of view, but belong to the 
most popular order of scientific 
writing, and would assuredly have 
been general favourites, had not 
the bulk of them remained un- 
translated. His ‘Tableau du Climat 
de |’Italie’ has, however, appeared 
in French, and is a standard work. 
A little collection of very: brief 
and popular essays, entitled ‘The 
Karth, Plants, and Man,’ has been 
translated both into German and 
English, One of these, styled 
‘The Plants of Pompeii,’ is found- 
ed on a rather novel idea. The 
aintings on the walls of the dis- 
Interred houses of that city con- 
tain (among other things) many 
landscape § compositions. § Some- 
times these are accessory to histo- 
Tical representations, But they 
often merely portray the scenery 


of ordinary out-door life. The old 
decorators of the Pompeian cham- 
bers had indeed an evident taste 
for those trivial tricks of theatrical 
deception, which are still very 
pular in Italy. Their verdure, sky, 
and so forth, seem often as if meant 
to impose on the spectator for & 
moment as realities; and are, there- 
fore, executed in a ‘‘realistic” 
though sketchy style. “ Conse- 
quently,” says Schouw, “the ob- 
servation of the plants which are 
represented in these paintings will 
give, as far as they go, the measure 
of those which were familiar to the 
ancient eye, and will help to show 
the identities and the differences 
between the vegetation of the Cam- 
pavian plains a hundred years 
after Christ, and that which adorns 
them now.” 

We propose to follow the Pro- . 
fessor through this confined but 
elegant little chapter of his ihvesti- 
gations. But by restraining our- 
selves to this alone, we should be 
dealing with only part of a subject. 
In most regions, two thousand years 
have made considerable changes in 
the appearance of the vegetable 
covering of the earth; but in that 
land of volcanic jofluences in which 
Pompeii stood, great revolutions 
have taken place, during that time, 
in the structure of the ground 
itself. Sea and land have changed 
places; mountains have risen 
sunk; the very outlines and main 
landmarks of the scene are other 
than what they ,were. Let us 
for a moment imagine ourselves 
gazing with Emperor Tiberius from 
his “specular height” on _preci- 
pitous Capri, at that uneqnalled 
panorama of sea and land formed 
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by the Gulf of Naples, as thence 
descried, and note in what respects 
the visible face of things bas changed 
since he beheld it. 

The central object in his view, 
as in that of the modern observer, 
was Vesuvius, standing out a huge 
insulated mountain mass, uncon- 
formable with the other outlines of 
the landscape, and covered then, as 
now, with its broad mantle of dusky 
green. Then, as now, its volcanic 
soil was devoted to the cultivation 
of the vine. But in other respects 
its appearance was widely different. 
No slender, menacing column of 
smoke rose perpetually from its 
summit, Nor was it lurid, at night, 
with that red gleam of the slow 
river of fire, 

“A cui riluce 
Di Capri la marina 
E di Napoli il porto e Mergellina.” 

It was an extinct volcano, and 
had been so for unknown ages, 
Nor did it exhibit its present cha- 
racteristic cone, nor probably its 
double top; Vesuvius and Somma 
were most likely one; and the deep 
half-moon-shaped ravine of the 
Atrio del Cavallo, which now divides 
them, is thought to be a relic of the 
ancient crater. That crater was a 
huge ampitheatrical depression, 
several miles in circuit, filled with 

sture-lands and tangled woods. 
partacus and his servile army had 
used it not long before as a natural 
fortress. But this feature was 
searcely visible to the spectator at 
Capri, opposite the mountain, to 
whom the summit must have ap- 

red as a broad flat-topped ridge, 
in shape and height very similar to 
the Table Mountain at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

_At the time in question, scarcely 
a few vague traditions remained to 
record the fact that the mountain 
had once “burnt.” The fiery le- 
gends of Magna Grecia related to 
the country west of Naples, where 
voleanic action* had been more re- 
cent: the Phlegrwan fields, the 
Market-place of Vulcan (Solfatara), 
the cone of Gharime (Ischia), 
the imprisoned 


through which 
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Typheeus breathed flame, from 
whence he has been since trans- 


ferred to Vesuvius, as a Genoese 
monk informed us when we and 
he first looked on that volcano to- 
gether. Vesuvius awoke from his 
sleep of unknown length, as every 
one knows, in a.p. 79, when he 
celebrated his resumption of autho- 
rity by that grand “extra night” of 
the 24th August, which has had no 
rival since, in the way of pyrotech- 
nical entertainment, except on the 
distant shores of Iceland, the West 
Indies, and the Moluccas. His 
period of activity lasted nearly a 
thousand years. Then he relapsed 
into lethargy for six hundred. In 
1631, he had resumed (as old prints 
show), something nearly resemblin 
the form which we have attribut 

to him in classical times. His top, 
of great height, swollen up by the 
slow accumulation of burning mat- 
ter, without a vent, was a_ level 
plateau, with a pit-like crater filled 
with a forest of secular oaks and 
ilexes: only a few ‘‘fumaroles,” or 
smoke-holes, remained here and 
there to attest his real character. 
Even the legends of his conflagra- 
tions had become out of date. The 
old “Orearch” or mountain-spirit, 
Vesevas, is portrayed by the local 
poet Pontanus in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as a rustic figure, with a bald 
head, hump back, and cincture of 
brushwood—all fiery attributes 
omitted. Even his terrible name 
was only known to the learned: 
the people called him the “ Monte 
di Somma.” The suburban features 
of a great luxurious city, convents, 
gardens, vineyards, hunting grounds, 
and parks of the nobility, had crept 
again up the sides of the mountain, 
uotil they almost mingled with the 
trees on the summit. The approach- 
ing hour was not without its pre; 
monitory signs, many and strange. 
The phenomena which  Balwer 
makes his witch of Vesuvius re- 
count, by way of warning, to Arbaces, 
are very closely borrowed from con- 
temporary narratives of the erup- 
tion of 1631. Nor were the omens 
of superstition wanting, accommo- 
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dated to the altered feelings of the 
times. At the Plinian eruption, 
the people imagined that the old 
jants baried in the Phlegrean 
elds had risen again, and renewed 
their battle with the gods: “for 
many phantoms of them,” says Dio 
Cassius, ‘were seen in the smoke, 
and a blast, as of trumpets, was 
heard.” In 1631, carriages full of 
devils were seen to drive, and bat- 
talions of diabolical soldiers to 
gather in marching array along the 
recipitous flanks of the mountain, 
Bie footsteps of unearthly animals 
were tracked on the road. “A 
peasant of the name of Giovanni 
Camillo” (so we are informed by 
the Jesuit Gialio Cesare Recupito, a 
contemporary), “had passed Kaster 
Eve at a farin-house of his own on 
the mountain. There, without hav- 
ing taken a mouthful of anything, 
he was overtaken by a profound 
slumber, from which awakening 
suddenly, he saw no longer before 
his eyes the likeness of the place 
where he had fallen asleep, but a 
new heaven, a new soil, a new land- 
scape: instead of a hill-side cover- 
ed with wood, there appeared a wall 
crossing the road, and extending on 
each side for a great distance, with 
a very lofty gate. Astonished at 
this new scene, he went to the gate 
to inquire where he was. There he 
found a porter of the order of St. 
Francis, a young man in appearance. 
Many conjecture that this was St. 
Antony of Padua. The porter at 
first seemed to repulse him, but 
afterwards admitted, hfm into the 
courtyard and guided him about, 
After a long circuit they arrived at 
a great range of buildings breathing 
fire from every window.” In short, 
the poor peasant was conducted, after 
the fashion of such visions, through 
the mansions of hell and purgatory, 
where he saw, of course, many of his 
acquaintance variously tormented. 


“At last, on the following day, he 
was restored to himself and to Ve- 
suvius: and was ordered to inform 
his countrymen that a great ruin 
was impending over them from that 
mountain : 


wherefore they should 
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address their vows and prayers to 
God. On Easter Day, at noon, he 
came home, and was observed of 
many with his dress sprinkled with 
ashes, his face burat black, as if 
escaped from a fire.” This was 
two years before the eruption, 
and during the interyal Camillo 
always told the same story ;. where- 
fore, after passing a long time for 
either mad or drunk, he was fivally 
raised to the dignity of a prophet, 
At last, on the night of the 15th 
December, the ancient volcano sig- 
nalised his awakening by a feat 
of unrivalled grandeur. In forty- 
eight hours of terrific struggles, he 
blew away the whole cap of the 
mountain; so that, on ‘the morning 
of the 18th, when the smoke at last 
subsided, the Neapolitans beheld 
their familiar summit a thousand 
feet lower than it had been before; 
while its southern face was seamed 
by seven distinct rivers of fire, slowly 
rolling at several points into the sea. 
Since 1631, the frequency, if not 
the violence, of the eruptions seems 
to have gradually increased, and 
Vesuvius is probably more “active” 
now, in local language, than at any 
former time in his annals, having 
made the fortunes of an infinity of 
guides and miscellaneous waiters on 
Providence within the last twelve 
years, besides burning a forest or two, 
and expelling the peasantry of some 
villages. Bat his performances on 
a grand scale seem for the present 
suspended. Frequent eraptions pre- 
vent that accumulation of matter 
which produces great ones. Indeed, 
the late Mr. Laing, whose ‘ Notes of 
a Traveller’ show him to have been 
that identical “sturdy Scotch Pres- 
byterian Whig” who visited Oxford 
in company with Lockhart’s Regi- 
nald Dalton, “reviling all things, 
despising all things, and puffi 
himself up with all things,” d 
berately pronounced the volcano a 
humbug, and believed the depth of 
its subterranean magazines to be ex- 
tremely trifling. Still, the curious 
traveller, like that fabulous Eoglish- 
man who visited the lion-tamer every 
night for the chance of seeing him 
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devoured, cannot help looking with 
a certain eagerness for the occur- 
rence of those two interesting catas- 
trophes, of which the day and hour 
are written down in the book of the 
Fates— that combination of high 
tide, west wind, and land -flood, 
which is to drown St. Petersburg; 
that combination of ‘south-east 
wind and first-class eruption which 
is to bury Naples in ashes. This 
finale seemed nearer in that recent 
eruption of December 1860, which 

nt its fary on Torre del Greco, 
than perhaps on any former occa- 
sion; but once more the danger 
passed away. 

To return, however, from this 
digression, which has nothing to 
excuse it except the interest which 
clings even to often-repented stories 
respecting the popular old volcano. 
Other features in that wonderful 
panorama, seen from Capri, have 
undergone scarcely inferior changes 
since the time of Tiberius, Yonder 
rich tract of level land at the mouth 
of the Sarno, between Torre dell’ 
Annunziata and Castellamare, did 
not exist. The sea has retreated 
from it. Tiberius saw, instead of 
it, a deep bay washing the walls of 
the compact little provincial city of 
Pompeii. But the neighbouring port 
of Stabie is gone: not a vestige of 
its site remains. Above it to. the 
right, Monte Sant’ Angelo, and the 
limestone sierra of which it forms 
& part, remain, no doubt, unchanged 
by time. Only that marvellous range 
of Roman villas and gardens which 
lined its foot for leagues, almost 
rivalling the structures of the oppo- 
site Bay of Baie for magnificence, 
has disappeared, no one knows how 
or when. ‘The diver off the coast of 
Sorento can touch with his hand 
the long ranges of foundation work, 
brick and marble, which now lie 
many feet beneath the deep clear 
water. It was a strange fit of short- 
lived magnificence, that which in- 
duced the grandest of millionnaires, 
the chiefs of the Augustan age, to 
raise their palaces, all round the 
Gulf of Naples, on vaulted ranges 
of piles laid within the sea, so 
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that its luxurious ripple should be 
heard under the rooms in which 
they lived. Niebuhr, who, with 
all his curious insight into the ways 
of antiquity, was not superior to 
the temptation of finding a new 
reason for everything, asserts that 
they did so in order to escape the 
malaria. But that mysterious evil 
influence extended some way be- 
yond the shore. The country craft 
wi!l, to this day, keep as far as they 
can, in the summer nights, off the 
coast of the Campagna, while the 
quiet land-breeze is wafting death 
from the interior, The real causes 
were, doubtless, what the writers 
of the time disclose. The land 
close to the shore was dear and 
scanty, and ill-accommodated for 
building, from its steepness. The 
first new-comer who set the fa- 
shion of turning sea into land, 
was imitated by others in the mere 
wantonness of wealth, until the 
whole shore became lived with 
palatial edifices, like the grand 
Canal of Venice; but not so dur- 
ably. These classical structures, 
frequently delineated with more or 
less detail in the Pompeian frescoes, 
were as beautiful and as transitory 
as those of our dreams;, or like the 
vision which Claude Lorraine trans- 
ferred to canvass in the most poeti- 
cal of landscapes, his ‘ochanted 
Palace.’ Judging from the singu- 
lar phenomena exhibited by the 
‘Temple of Serapis,’ and by other 
topographical records, geologists 
have concladed that land and sea, 
in this volcanic region, wax and 
wane in long successions of ages. 
Thus the sea rose (or rather the 
land sank) on the coast of the Bay 
of Naples for about eleven centuries 
previous to ap. 1000; then the 
reverse movement took place until 
about a.p. 1500: and the land is 
now sioking again. If so, these 
marine palaces must have grada- 
ally subsided into the sea, and their 
owners may have been driven out 
by the invasion of cuttle-fish and 
sea- hedgehogs, and other mon- 
sters of the Mediterranean shallows, 
in their best bedrooms, even before 
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Norman or Saracen incursions had 
reduced them to desolation. Bat 
whatever the cause of their disap- 
pearance, they had vanished before 
modern history began; nor has mo- 
dern luxury in its most profuse 
mood, ever sought to reproduce 
them. Their submarine ruins re- 
main as memorials of ages when 
men were at all events more daring 
god earnest in their extravagance, 
and the “lust of the eye and the 
pride of life” were deified on a 
grander scale, than at any other 
epoch of the world’s history. 

Naples herself, the “idle” and 
the ‘learned’ (for the ancients 
called her somewhat inconsistently 
by both epithets, nor had she as 
yet acquired her more recent soubri- 
quet of the “beautiiul”), formed a 
far less conspicuous object in the 
view than now; it was a place of 
some twenty or thirty thousand 
souls, according to Niebuhr’s con- 
jectural estimate; confined _be- 
tween the modern mole on the one 
hand, and the Gate del Carmine on 
the other; and nestling close in 
the neighbourhood of the sister city 
Herculaneum. The lofty line of 
the houses on the Chiaia—of which 
you may now almost count the 
windows in the top storeys from 
the sea-level at Capri, through that 

llucid atmosphere, while the 
ower storeys are hidden by the 
earth’s curvature—did not then ex- 
ist. But instead of it there ex- 
tended the endless terraces and 
colonnades, the cypress avenues 
and plane groves, of that range of 
fortress-palaces erected by Pollio 
and Lucullus, enlacing island, and 
beach, and ridge, even to the point 
of Posilippo with tracery of daz- 
zling marble. Here, however, the 
mere natural changes have been 
small, except that an island or two 
(like that of the Castel dell’ Uovo) 
has since been joined to the conti- 
nent. Bat farther west, round . the 
Bay of Baiz, fire and water have 
dealt most fantastically with the 
scenery. Scarcely a prominent  fea- 
ture on which the Roman eye rested 
remains unchanged. Quiet little Ni- 


sida was a smoking semi-volcano, 
Yonder level dun-coloured shore, 
from Pozzuoli to the Lucrine, was 
uoder water, and the waves dashed 
against a line of cliff now some 
miles inland. That crater-shaped 
Lake of Agnano, now the common 
resort of Neapolitan holiday-makers, 
did not exist; it must have been 
formed by some unrecorded’ cons 
vulsion of the dark ages. Yonder 
neatly truncated cone, rising _ five 
hundred feet above the plain, seems 
as permanent a feature in the land- 
scape as any other of the “ everlast- 
ing hills;” but it was the creation 
of a few days of violent eruption, 
only three centuries ago—as its 
name of Monte Nuovo still indi- 
cates— whether by “upheaval” or 
by “ejection,” philosophers dispute 
But the beautiful Lacrine Lake, the 
station of Roman fleets and the 
very central point of Roman luxury, © 
disappeared in the same elemental 
commotion ; ; _— 4 ———— 
stagnant ind. Only 

slight ober barrier of boss, ie 
tween this shrunken mere and the 
sea, deserves. respect; for that has 
remained, strange to say, almost 
unaltered throughout. It is one of 
the very oldest legendary spots of 
earth ; doubtless the very 

along which Hercules dragged the 
oxen of Geryon; the very “ narrow 
shore” on which Ulysses landed, 
in order to call up the melanchol 
shades of the dead. Farther in 
again, Avernus remains unchanged, 
in shape at least; but many and 
strange are the revolutions which 
it has undergone in other respects. 
We first hear of it as a dark pool, 
surrounded by forests; the bed, 
doubtless of an ancient crater filled 
with water, and retaining much of 
voleanic action; but not (as com- 
monly supposed) fatal to the birds 
that flew over it. That notion. is 
not classical; or rather it ig 
founded on a misconception of 
classical authorities. The pool is 
not called by the best writers 
“ lacus Avernus”’ but “lacus Aver- 
ni,” the lake of the Avernus, What 
is an Avernus? Lucretius tells us 
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that it is a spot where noxious gases 
escape from the earth, so that the 
birds which fly over it fall dead on 


the earth or into the lake if there 
happens to be a lake below them. 
“ $i forte lacus substratus Averno est.” 

And Virgil's description, accnu- 
rately construed, gives exactly the 
same meaning. 

*¢ Spelunca alta fuit. . . . 

. - . + tuta Jacu nigro nemorum que 

tenebris, 

Quam super” (not quem super, over the 

cavern, not the lake) 
- . - “haud ulle poterant impund vo- 
lantes 

Tendereiter pennis. . . . 

Unde locum” (not lacum) “ Graii dixe- 

ruut nomine Aornon.” 

It was the exhalations from the 
mysterious cavern that were deadly, 
not those from the lake. Such an 
“ Avernus” is the “ Gueva Upas” or 
Valley of Death, in Java, to which 
* condemned criminals were formerly 
sent to perish ; whence the romance 
about the Upas Tree. And such an 
Avernus, on a small scale, still exists 
on the shore of the peaceful little 
Lake of Laach in Germany, also an 
extinct crater: there are spots on 
its beach where bird-corpses are to 
be found in numbers, killed by 
mephitic exhalation. But to re- 
turn to our lake — it must at that 
time have lain at or (like some other 
extinct craters) below the level 
of the sea; for Avugustus’s great 
engineering operation consisted in 
letting the sea into the lake. 


“Tyrrhenusque fretis immittitur sestus 


Avernis.” 

Fifteen hundred years afterwards, 
and just before the Monte Nuovo 
eruption, the place was visited 
by that painful old topographer, 
Leandro Alberti, the Leland of 
Italy. The channel made by 
Augustus was then gone; but the 
lake was still on a level with 
the sea, for he asserts that in 
storms the sea broke into it: and 
the water, as he expressly affirms, 
was salt. Now, its level is several 
feet above that of the sea, and the 
‘water is fresh. The upbeaval must 
have been gradual and peaceful, for 
the outline of the lonely mere is as 
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rfectly rounded now as the poet 
yeophron described it ;—but a por- 

tion only of that bewildering sne- 

cession of changes of which this 
coast has been the theatre: the latest 
vibration of that vast commotion 
figured in the legendary war of the 

Giants. Nor is it quite so wild a 

conjecture as some have deemed it, 

that the tradition which peopled 
this bright coast with Cimmeiians 

— then dwellers in the everlasting 

mist on the border-land between 

the dead and the living — had its 
origin in the tales of primeval navi- 
gators, who had visited the neigh- 
bourhood during some mighty and 
prolonged eruption, covering sea 
and shore with a permanent dark- 
ness which ‘might be felt ;” like 
the coast of Iceland in 1783, when 
for a whole summer continual erup- 
tions arose from the sea as well as 
the land: when “the noxious va- 
pours that for many months infect- 
ed the air, enveloped the whole 
island in a dense fog which ob- 
scared the sun, and was_percepti- 
ble even in England and Holland.” 

Still farther westward in our 
panoramic view, the confusion be- 
tween past and present becomes 
even more undecipherable. Baie 
has disappeared ; a stately city of 
pleasure, which, to judge by its re- 
maining foundations, rose ov a hill- 
side in terraces, something like its 

British counterpart Bath, but with 

its foot washed by the Mediterranean 

instead of the Avon: so has Mis- 
epum, with its naval station: and 
not only are these towns gone, but 
the land on which they stood seems 
so to have changed its shape, through 
earthquakes, marine encroachments, 
and the labour of men, that its 
very outlines are altered, until the 
eye rests at last on the peak of 

Ischia, which ends the semicircle. 
Thus mach by way of introduc- 

tion to the more immediate point 
of our inquiry : the changes in the 
general aspect and character of the 
earth’s vegetable. covering which 
have taken place in the same period 
of two thousand years, and in the 
same locality. 
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One of the greatest features of 
interest to the scientific botanist, 
ard even to the less instructed lover 
of nature, which Italy presents, 
consists in the circumstance that 
the northern and southern types of 
vegetation —to speak more closely, 
the northern-temperate and the sub- 
tropical— meet together, especially 
in its warmer regions, in stronger 
contrast than probably anywhere 
else. The same remark is true, no 
doubt, cf the Mediterranean shores 
in general: but those of France and 
of Turkey approach more to the ge- 
neral northern aspect ; those of Bar- 
bary to the tropical: in favoured 
Italy the two types seem sometimes 
to blend and sometimes to contrast 
in ever-changing and ever-striking 
variety. ‘The same was doubtless, 
to some extent, the case in ancient 
times. But the northern character 
was probably far more prevalent 
than now. The early Greek settlers 
landed on a forest region, where the 
common deciduous trees of the 
north, now driven back to the scan- 
tily clothed gorges of the central 
Apennines, flourished in great abun- 
dance. Such a nature as this may 
still be observed in the few forest 
patches left in the higher Abruzzi, 
the Sila of Calabria, and so forth. 
“The beech-forest,” says Schouw, 
“js called the symbol of. the Danish 
character. But I have wandered in 
Calabria through large and beautiful 
beech-woods, on the higher plateaux 
of the Apennines, where the vege- 
tation as well as the bracing air 
constantly reminded me of my 
home.” Probably the wild shores 
of Corsica, or those of Dalmatia, 
with their shaggy growth of nor- 
thern forest and their undergrowth 
of mixed northern and Mediter- 
ranean shrubs, present an aspect 
more resembling what the followers 
of Ulysses and Aineas beheld when 
they landed, than may elsewhere 
be found. We may notice histo- 
rical traces of the continued exist- 
ence of this rader and fresher na- 
ture, not only in the agricultural 


writers of the Romans, who speak 
far more of deciduous trees than 
of the evergreen, now deemed so 
characteristic of Italy, bat in the 
well-known pages of Virgil. There 
is not in general moch of “local 
colour ” in the ‘ Eclogues’ and ‘ Geor- 
gics:’ that is a poetical artifice of 
later day. But what there is, re- 
presents the physiognomy, not of the 
Lombard plains where be was born, 
bat of the neighbourhood of Naples 
in which he lived. His sea-sand is 
“black,” not brown or yellow, like. 
that of all other bards, — the voleanic 
sand. of the bays of Baim and 
Naples — very coal-dust in appear- 
ance. When he recommends the 
farmer to place his hives near a tree, 
for the bees to swarm on, it is a 
‘‘palm-tree, or huge oleaster” — ad- 
vice which he might as well have 
tendered to a Scythian as to @ 
colonus of his native Mantua. Now, 
the general idea which the verses of 
Virgil convey of the region with 
which he is concerned, is that of a 
sylvan country — not, emphatically, 


the “‘land of the cypress and myrtle,” 


but of the oak, ash, linden, wych-elm, 
beech, citizens of the great Trans- 
alpine forests. Some of the trees 
of which he celebrates the grandeur 
are now not only become scarce in 
his country, but it is difficult to 
ascertain with accuracy their real 
character. The mighty sesculus, 
for example, the noblest denizen of 
Latin forests, which formed of  it- 
self great woods, “lata ssculeta,” 
is a mere puzzle for antiquarian 
botanists: no one knows what it 
was, and there may be some ques- 
tion whether it has not disappear- 
ed from the face of earth, or whe- 
ther it survives only in some nearly 
extinct variety of oak.* : 
Man has doubtless done “much 
towards the effecting of this change, 
the more valuable piants of the 
south having been gradually in- 
troduced, and the indigenous woods 
cleared for their reception; but 
Nature has done much of herself, 
In the remaining woodland  dis- 





* Heldreich (author of ‘An Essay on the Useful Plants of Greece’) finds it ina 


single oak forest in Elis. 
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tricts of maritime Italy — such as 
the Maremme of Tuscany and the 
Latian Campagna— the evergreen 
species seem to be gradually sup- 
planting the deciduous, the foreign 
the indigenous. We talk familiarly 
of the hardy vegetation of the 
North ; but, where the two meet 
on conditions of climate endurable 
by both, the children of the tro- 
poe sun seem to show the greater 

rdihood, and to come out sur- 
vivors in the great battle for ex- 
istence. Their every aspect, their 
rough bark and _ leathery leaves, 
seem indicative of a stronger vi- 
tality than that which avimates 
the more majestic but more delicate 
structure of the leafy giants of the 
northern temperate zone. A similar 
law —if the analogy do not appear 
too fanciful — seems to govern the 
migrations of trees and shrubs, and 
of the human family itself. The 
North produces the races of more 
commanding aspect; it sends them 
forth conquering and to conquer ; 
they establish empires, they sub- 
jugate the so-called feebler races 
of the South; but, in the midst of 
their conquests, they sicken and 

rish, and become extinct. The 
children of the South . gradually 
penetrate northwards, and by their 
own more prolific multiplication, 
as well as by crossing or intermix- 
ture, in which their more essenti- 
ally vigorous nature attains predom- 
inance, they efface the type of 
the Northern race, and cause it 
ultimately to disappear. What has 
become of the descendants of those 
hordes which swarmed from the 
populous North, in the deeline of 
the Roman Empire, over all the 
regions adjacent to the Mediter- 
ranean? ‘They have vanished, or 
are scarcely recognised by anti- 
quaries in a few problematical in- 
stances, where small insulated com- 
munities, thought to be of Teutonic 
or Gothic origin, maintain a pre- 
carious existence among the de- 
seendants of their former subjects. 
Where are the historical Gauls, with 
their tall figures, their fleshy frames, 
their golden hair, and eyes of tru- 
culent blue? A few of them, pos- 
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sibly, to be found in Flanders; 
but anything less like the Gaul of 
antiquity than the sinewy, nervous, 
agile, undersized, brown-skinned, 
and black-haired biped, who now 
inhabits some eighty out of the 
eighty-five departments of France, 
can hardly be imagined. What is 
become even of the purer Northern 
breed of Germany itself? Scarcely 
to be found, except on the shores 
of the Baltic: elsewhere the ordi- 
nary European type prevails, olive 
skin and cheveux chatains. “I 
sought for the fair population of 


classical Germany in vain,” says 
Niebuhr, “ until I found it in Scan- 
dinavia.” On the other hand, the 


Greek in Provence, the Moor in 
Spain, Southrons, transplanted into 
those countries in no very great 
numbers, have impressed their type 
on the general population, and, as 
it were, changed the very breed. 
When dark and fair intermix, the 
odds seem to be greatly in favour 
of the dark complexion prevailing 
in the offspring. We heard lately 
of a society formed in France for 
the conservation of the “ Xanthous,” 
or yellow-baired variety of the hu- 
man race, which they regard as the 
true aristocracy of nature, and 
rightly conceive to be threatened 
with extinction: their object to be 
attained by portioning from time 
to time blofde maidens who might 
take to themselves husbands of the 
same complexion. Even so —to re- 
turn to our trees— the meridional 
vegetation gradually drives back 
that of the North in the battlefield 
of species. If we figure to ourselves 
the appearance of the plains of Eng- 
land two thousand years ago, with 
their indigenous vegetable covering 
only — without the common elm, the 
linden, plane, sycamore, poplar, 
acacia, chestnut, frait-trees of every 
kind, and cultivated plants in gen- 
eral — without, probably, a single 
species of pine or fir, or indeed any 
evergreen but box, yew, and holly 
—and remember that every foreign 
plant has displaced a native, we 
may gather some idea of the con- 
quests which the South has effected 
even here, not indeed without the 
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aid of human industry, bot in part 
by sheer physical superiority. But 
on the Mediterranean coast these 
conquests have been much more 
marked. Take the following de- 
scription of the change which two 
thousand years have made in the 
common flora of Greece, from the 
work of a German botanist (Fraas 
Klima und Otlanzenwelt) :— 

“The following species from the 
flora known to Theophrastus have 
either entirely disappeared from 
Greece, or have emigrated from the 
habitations which he assigns to them, 
and withdrawn into the moister cli- 
mate of more northerly regions ; the 
varieties commonly known to the 
ancients of the Linden; the Yew, 
that child of damp and shady hill- 
sides, of which rare and dwarfed 
specimens only are now to be found 
on the highest mountains; the 
Hornbeam, the Beech, and Alder 
of Homere, and, with scanty ex- 
ceptions, the ‘spear - furnishing’ 
Cornel and the tall Ash. Instead 
of these, another class of plants has 
conquered for itself greater space in 
the vegetable realm — thick-leaved, 
hardleaved, down-covered, thorny 
and prickly bushes, evergreen for 
the most part, and adding, by their 
rich flowers, great beauty to the 
spring. This vegetation, analogous 
to that of the American savannas 
and Asiatic steppes, has now re- 
placed the ancient flowery meadows, 
resembling those of middle Europe, 
with wastes of heath and pines, 
carob-trees aud grey oleasters. To- 
gether with these we have the vari- 
ous kinds of arbutus, myrtle, ole- 


‘ander, philyres, pistachios, kermes- 


oaks, rosemary, thyme, and the 
flora of dry mountain regions in 
general.” 

Let us now see how far the his- 
torical indications furnished by the 
Pompeian relics corroborate what 
has been already said respecting 
this “intrusion of the climate of 
the South,” as Fries terms it, into 
the regions north of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

In order to ascertain the plants 
known to the citizens of Pompeii, 
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says Schouw, two records remain to 
us—namely, the pictures discovered 
in its ruins, and the remnants of 
plants themselves. But, he adds, 
the use of the first requires some 
care: —‘‘Many representations of 
plants are naturally so little precise 
that their particular species cannot 
be ascertained, as would be the case 
in modern pictures of the same 
kind. And, if the plant be recog- 
nisable, it does not follow as cer- 
tain that it was known at Pompeii, 
for the plants of foreign countries 
are also occasionally represented. 
Thus the Nile-nature is often de- 
lineated — marshy landscapes, with 
the lotus and the nelumbium, the 
hippopotamus, ichneumon, flocks of 
geese, and date-palms at the water’s 
edge; as, for instance, in the lower 
rim of the famous mosaic supposed 
to represent Alexander and Darius. 
Frequently, also, the representa- 
tions are fanciful — for instance, a 
laurel growing out of a date-palm, 
and even appearing to rise out of it 
as a shoot from the same root —a 
physiological impossibility, unless, 
perhaps, it has reference to that 
strange practice of the ancients — 
the planting of different kinds so 
close to each other that they might 
appear to the eye connected.” 

After making these allowances, 
we may safely arrive at the fol- 
lowing conclusions. Among the 
trees which gave the Neapolitan 
landscape its character were then 
(as now) the stone-pine and the 
cypress. The former is frequent- 
ly represented, with its peculiar 
branchless stems and _ clond-like 
head — the product not only of close 
planting but of actual praning in 
nurseries, as may now be noticed 
in the neighbourhood of Naples. 
This tree was cultivated for its 
edible nuts; and pine cones have 
been found among the charred 
objects in the shops of Pompeii. 
The beautiful cypress often occars 
in the Pompeian frescoes, not un- 
frequently: mingled with the pine, 
and gracefully combining with the 
outlines of the fancifal villas and 
temples represented. It is Gilpin, 
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we think, who points out the pecu- 
liar adaptation, by contrast, of the 
spiral cypress and poplar to the long 
horizontal lines of southern build- 
ings ; while the square masses of 
the lime and elm combine well with 
the pointed Gothic. The “ Pinus 
halepensis,” adds Schouw (the com- 
mon maritime pine of Italy), is also 
found in these pictures. The vine, 
of course, occurs constantly — so 
does the olive. They were, no 
doubt, as universal then as now; 
and preferred respectively, as they 
do now, the volcanic and the cal- 
careous hills in the vicinity of Na- 
le. Preserved olives were found in 

ompeii, which even retained some- 
thing of their taste. The myrtle, 
and the beautiful oleander, or 
laurel-rose, as the French call it — 
common shrubs of to-day — also ap- 
pear in the frescoes. Add to these 
the laurel and bay tribe, the ilex, 
fig, pomegranate, the “arundo don- 
ax” or gigantic reed — cultivated 
then as now for its various uses, 
and covering the marshy grounds 
with its dense brake, strange to the 
northern eye, are most of them recog- 
nisable also in these pictures. And 
we are enabled to say that the com- 
mon vegetable forms on which 
the eye of the Pompeian citizen 
rested were, to this extent, similar 
to those on which his descendant 

now. 

But there were many species, 
now common, then rare or. un- 
known, some of which are men- 
tioned by Schouw in the little essay 
before us; others, we are able to 
add, from different sources, The 
aloe or agave,and the Indian fig 
(figue de Barbarie, as the French 
call it), are now among the fami- 
liar plants of maritime Italy. The 
former vigorously protrudes itself 
in every stony, solitary spot, from 
the old ramparts of Genoa to the 
lava-fields of Acta; the latter is 
half-cultivated in a careless sort of 
way for its luscious bulb; and 
the two seem, in many places, 
to have almost extirpated the 
older vegetation. Both of these 
lusty children of the South are 
of quite modern origin in Italy, 
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having come over from America. 
Some have fancied that the pine 
apple is represented in one Pom- 
ees fresco. “ But this,” says our 

rofessor, “is undoubtedly the edible 
crown of a young dwarf palm, or 
chamerops humilis.” 

A still more important want of 
classical ages was that of the whole 
tribe of Agrumi, as the Italians 
call them — the orange, lemon, cit- 
ron, and so forth. “Italy was not 
then,” says our Professor, “ the land 


Wo die Citronen bliihn, 
Im dunkeln Laub die gold-orangen gliihn ;” 


and was consequently without one 
of the favourite features with which 
esthetic Northerns adorn their no- 
tions of Italy. They are of course 
absent from the frescoes. They 
were known to Pliny as foreign 
plants only. The ‘‘Median Apple” 
(citron) was cultivated in Italy no 
earlier than the third century after 
Christ ; lemons came from the Sara- 
cens; oranges, last of all, brought 
by the Portuguese from the East. 
The white or silk-worm mulberry, 
now the commonest of all trees in the 
richer parts of Italy, was also un- 
known to the Pompeians. Its cultiva- 
tion on the peninsula began, accord- 
ing to Schouw, in the sixth cen- 
tury. Silken fabrics were scarce 
and expensive, and imported by the 
Romans from the East. Voltaire 
somewhere makes the great su- 
periority of a femme de chambre of 
Madame de Pompadour over the 
Empress Livia consist in the un- 
limited epvjoyment of silk stock- 
ings. It may, however, be ques- 
tioned whether the Empress would 
have appreciated such a luxury, or 
whether, as the audacious French 
traveller, Monsieur Nodier, asserted 
respecting the Glasgow ladies not 
many years ago, she would not 
have got rid of such incumbrances 
whenever free from the restraints 
of company. The picturesque Ca- 
rouba tree (Ceratonia seliqua), which 
now forms groves along many parts 
of the Italian coast, is also probably 
of modern introduction. We may 
add another more important plant 
which the Professor has omitted — 
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the chestnut. Not, of course, that 
this magnificent native of Thessaly 
was unknown to Roman antiquity. 
It was, on the contrary, extensively 
cultivated in ancient Italy for its 
fruit. Naples was particularly fa- 
mous for the excellence of its chest- 
buts— 
 Quas docta Neapolis creavit, 

Lento castaneas vapore tostas "— 
such as Martial appetisingly de- 
scribes, and such as that flaneur 
of a poet had doubtless often pur- 
chased, scalding hot, from the tripod 
of some hag-granddaughter of Cani- 
dia or Sagana, in the alleys of the 
learned city. But probably it was 
as yet a fruit-tree only. Introduced 
but two centuries before Christ,* 
it had not had time to form 
forests ; to become, as it now is, the 
characteristic tree of the lower 
Apennines, supplanting its ancient 
but thriftless relative the beech, and 
driving the latter back to the nar- 
row domain which it still occupies 
on the top of Monte Sant’ Angelo, 
The gnarled and twisted chestnut 
trunks, with their pointed foliage, 
under which Salvator Rosa studied 
his art when sojourning among the 
brigands at the back of Amalfi, 
have no counterpart in the draw- 
ings of Pompeii any more than in 
the poetry of Virgil. 

Of cultivated crops, wheat and 
barley are represented in the Pom- 
jan frescoes, and grains of them 
ave been discovered in the houses. 
In one pretty sketch a quail is 
picking at an ear of barley; in an- 
other at a kind of millet. Other 
less known cereals seem to have 
been familiar to the ancients. But 
two of the most important, both 
in an economic and picturesque 
point of view, are missing from 
these sketches;— maize and rice. 
Both are of modern introduction. 
The “ polenta” of the classical peas- 
ant was of barley. Cotton, it need 
searcely be added, is of very modern 
introduction; it now covers exten- 
sive fields at the southern foot of 
Vesuvius. 
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After this long list of acquisitions, 
we must turn to some few instances 
of vegetable forms familiar to the 
ancient eye, and which the modern 
misses. The absolute extinction of 
a species is indeed a rare thing. 
Decandolle, in his ‘Geographie Bo- 
tanique, likens the changes in 
vegetation to those which take 
place in a language; the appearance 
of a new word, or a new species, 
attracts attention at once; the dis- 
appearance of an old one is very 
gradual, and seldom total. We have 
already spoken of the comparative 
scarcity at present of deciduous 
trees, and of one—the sscula— 
which modern botanists have been 
unable to define. But one or two 
ornamental foreigners, introduced 
in old times, have also disappeared, 
or nearly so. The most remark- 
able of these is the oriental Plane. 
Every Latin scholar is well aware 
of the modish passion for these 
trees which prevailed among the 
wealthy Romans, a preference not 
wholly msthetic; it was partly a 
fashion, borrowed like other fa- 
shions from the despotic East, in 
days when republican millionnaires 
at Rome, like those of Washing- 
ton had begun to discover that 
everything really meritorious came 
from lands —. a “stron 
government.” The Platanus ha 
been from hoary antiquity the ob- 
ject of veneration of Persian mon- 
archs and Grecian heroes. No tree 
had anything like the same amount 
of historic and fabulous tradition 
attached to it. Marsyas was hanged 
on one, when duly skinned, by 
Apollo: Agamemnon and Menelaus 
planted a couple, each of which, a 
monstrous relic, was shown to 
Pausanias in his travels. Xerxes 
had caused his whole host to halt 
before a noble specimen in Lycia. 
“He was so enamoured of it,” says 
old Evelyn, “that for some days 
neither the concernment of his ex- 
pedition, nor interest of honour, nor 
the necessary motion of his porten- 
tous army, could persuade him from 





* According to the prevalent opinion ; 


the high authority of Decandolle is the 


other way: he believes it indigenous in the South of Europe generally; but the 


contrary evidence is very strong. 
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it. He styled it his mistress, his 
minion, his goddess: and when he 
was forced to part from it, he caused 
a pietare of it to be stamped ona 
model of gold, which he continua!ly 
wore about him.” As it is now the 
glory of Ispahan and Shiraz, so it 
was of the Greek cities of yore. 
The groves of the Academe and 
Lyceum were composed of it. ‘“ By 
the Plane Tree” was the favourite 
oath of Socrates: the more shame 
to him, said his accuser Melitus, 
that he should blaspheme so fine a 
tree. The famous Plane of Bayuk- 
déré on the Bosphorus is popularly 
gaid to serve even now as a tent for 
the Seraskier when he encamps 
there. The Romans took’to it, as we 
have said, with that extravagant en- 
thusiasm which characterised their 
follies; ‘*the only tree,” says Pliny, 
in his sententious stoical way, 
“which ever was transplanted for 
the sake of its shade alone.” Julius 
Cesar. himself planted the first 


specimen in Spain, at Corduba; it 


was a noble tree in Martial’s time, 
and flourished, as he says, by being 
irrigated with wine. 


“ Orevit et affuso letior umbra mero.” 


It became so common in the 
Roman pleasances, that groves of 
planes, as well as laurels, are spoken 
of by the same poet as the ornaments 
of every citizen's place of ordinary 
pretensions. 

“ Daphrones, platanones, et aérize cyparissi.” 


Undoubtedly, in fashionable Cam- 
pania, it must have been so common 
as to form a familiar feature in the 
landscape. But it perished with 
the remainder of that luxurious 
civilisation. In a convent garden 
at Naples—so a traveller tells us— 
there remains one enormous speci- 
men, of an antiquity which can 
only be conjectured: the grandchild, 
it may be of some forlorn ornament 
of a ruined villa, which had seen the 
Goths march into Italy. We have 
heard of no others of the genuine 
race. Of late years, indeed, the 
lane has begun to resume its popu- 
farity as an ornamental uee: and 
for the same reasons, i.s delightful 
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shade, namely, and its adaptation 
to the atmosphere of great cities; 
being able to throw off the noxious 
residuum of coal smoke by the peel- 
ing of its bark. Planes are now 
the common trees of the market 
place in Southern Europe, as they 
are in our London squares. Bat, 
unhappily, the variety almost always 
seen is of new importation, not of 
the old stock; not the princely 
oriental, but its plebeian cousin the 
occidental, or button-wood of the 
United States; faster in growth, tal- - 
ler,—stronger perhaps—but incom- 
parably uglier: a melancholy in- 
stance of the encroachments of 
modern democracy. 

To the Oriental plane we must 
add the date-palm: not indeed as 
strange now to the Italian eye, nor 
as very abundant in classical times ; 
but as certainly more abundant then 
than now; an exception to the gen- 
eral law which.we have indicated of 
the increasing prevalence of South- 
ern forms of vegetation. The date- 
palm in Italy is, after all, but an oc- 
casional exotic. Mayer, the pains- 
taking German author of a book 
on ‘Naples and the Neapolitans,’ 
says there are scarcely a dozen or 
two of them in the gardens of that 
city and its suburbs. There are 
eight or ten only in Rome, says M. 
Ampére. It does not ripen its fruit, 
It dwells uncomfortably, in the 
uncongenial neighbourhood of the 
pine; for in America and other 
unsophisticated regions, the natural 
limit of the palm ends where that 
of the pine begins. Picturesque as 
its solitary form often is, in the 
villa garden, or behind the convent 
wall, we cannot look at it without 
thinking of some poor captive Sara- 
cen maiden, shivering at the door 
of a Northern crusading baron. 
Even on the coast of the Riviera, 
where it appears to thrive the most, 
it affords a melancholy sight when 
writhing under the icy Mistral, 
which ever and anon tarns. the 
flank of the precarious barrier of 
the Maritime Alps, and whirls its 
blasts of snow-dust against th, 
broad leaves. It appears in man’ 
of the Pompeian frescoes. Schouw 
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suggests that this does not prove it 
a native, as the scenes represented 
may be foreign or symbolical. But 
the caution is unnecessary. The 
date-palm was certainly common of 
yore in maritime Italy, though no 
doubt in single specimens.* “ Vulgo 
in Italia, sed steriles,” says Pliny : 
who accurately distinguishes it from 
the dwarf-palm or chamerops, then, 
as now, more characteristic of Sicily. 
We have already noticed the use for 
which Virgil recommends it in the 
‘Georgics.’ Varro, ‘De Re Rustica,’ 
is still more to the poiut, when he 
classes the fibres of the palm along 
with flax, hemp, and reeds, among 
materials grown on the farm, which 
may be turned to account for making 
cordage. 

“Thus we perceive,” concludes 
our naturalist, “that the vegetable 
world, and in particular the list of 
cultivated vegetables, has under- 
gone many changes since the age 
when Pompeii flourished ; and that, 
while the ancient Pompeians enjoy- 
ed a great superiority over the 
moderns in respect to many enjoy- 
ments of life, particularly those 
arising from the arts, they lacked 
nevertheless some very valuable 
plants which increased geographi- 
cal knowledge and extended com- 
merce, have procured for their de- 
scendants.” 

But however this may be, no one 
can well contemplate in earnest 
these relics of a most curious and 
refined civilisation — in some re- 
spects perhaps the most curious and 
refined which the world has ever 
seen—and return with satisfaction 
to the coarse generalisation of the 
disciples of universal progress in 
the affairs of humanity, with whose 
speculations we have been lately 
surfeited. The feelings which such 
inquiries excite are. assuredly more 
akin to those with which they in- 
spired the proud and melancholy 
Leopardi, when he turned from 
them and from the wealth of con- 


ception and nobleness of sentiment 
with which the ancient world 
abounded, to that long degradation 
of subsequent ages, out of which 
humanity is in truth only now em- 
erging. Very grand, though pro- 
foundly sorrowful, are thoge lines 
of his, entitled ‘Brato minore,’ in 
which he portrays the expiring pa- 
triot, not as bewailing his present 
catastrophe, nor calling on the gods 
for present revenge, but as brooding, 
in utter hopelessness of spirit, over 
“the dark jforward and abysm of 
time” —the Erebus-like blackness 
of that prospect of coming degeneracy 
and decay: the trance of ages, into 
which the human soul was about to fall. 
“In peggio 

Precipitano itempi: e mal s’affida 

Ai putridi nipoti 

L’onor d’egregie menti, e la suprema 

De’ miseri vendetta.” 

For the duration of that era of 
decline was indeed such as we are 
sufficiently accustomed to measure 
backwards, in historical reflection ; 
but such as, when contemplated as 
a fature, the conception shrinks from 
with a painful sense of incapacity. 
Thirteen centuries were to elapse ere 
the first Italian could stretch his 
hand across the chasm to the last 
Roman. As the paradise of cultiva- 
tion, in which these Campanian 
cities nestled, was separated from 
the fertile aspect of the same region 
in modern times by a formidable 
blank of centuries of duration, so 
was the ancient civilisation from 
the modern by a similar space of 
intellectual desert; and in each in- 
stance alike, the succeeding age ‘can 
scarcely appreciate its predecessor as 
a reality. 

“ Credeture virum ventura propago, 

Cum segetes iterum, cum jam hee deserta 

virebunt, 

Infra urbes populosque prewmi.” 

And yet there are those who per- 
sist in cramming us with that dr 
formula of Positivism, that eac 
generation enjoys the ‘‘ accumulated 
knowledge” of preceding ones! Ask 





* It was noted as something semi-prodigious that a palm-tree took root at Rome, 
in the temple of Jupiter, on the Capitol, during the war with Perseus; and another 
in the pavement of Augustus’s house on the Palatine.—Ampére, ‘ L'Histoire Ro- 


maine A Rome.’ 
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those countless millions of Chinese 
who vegetate, generation after gene- 
ration, in the vast interior of their 
empire apart from all foreign influ- 
ence, how much of “ accumulated 
knowledge” their community has 
gathered since the days of Confu- 
cius ; ask the black nations of the 
interior of Africa what amount of 
** progress” distinguishes them from 
their ancestors known to Herodo- 
tus or to Leo Africanus; ask the 
wretched remnants of tribes which 
wander over the American wilder- 
ness, whether their progenitors, the 
sons of those who came thither over 
the ocean, were fewer and feebler 
and more ignorant than they? For 
those who seek truth and _ not 
phrases, “ progress,” as the term is 
used in social science, is an attri- 
bute not of mankind, but of the 
European family alone; and of that 
family only since the discovery of 
printing. What that incomparably 
greatest of all merely human events 
may have done towards fixing the 
elements of social improvement, and 
converting into a permanent ad- 
vance that which was before only a 
precarious, oscillatory movement, 
we need not now consider. It may 
be that the so-called triumphal 
march of humanity is now secured 
from repulse, and that, as some of 
our latest speculators seem to hold, 
the powers of nature which we em- 
loy will begin of themselves to 
a before our capability of em- 
But all this, 


ploying them abates. 
if so, does not annul the melan- 
choly record of previous periods of 


Joss and retreat. It is extremely 
difficult, no doubt, for us to realise 
those periods. In our healthy exu- 
berance of life we can hardly con- 
ceive a state of chronic political ebb 
or decline—a state, that is, in which 
each generation, instead of profiting 
by the ‘accumulated knowledge ” 
of its predecessors, lets something 
of the results of that knowledge 
drop from its enfeebled grasp; is 
reduced in numbers, less provided 
with the external comforts of life, 
weaker against aggression, poorer 
in substance, feebler in spirit, in- 
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ferior in mental acquirements; 
nevertheless, such periods have been 
beyond all doubt, The history of: 
the Byzantine empire furnishes one 
well known to all; and many sach 
have rolled drearily away in the 
dimmer ages of early time, since 
the subjects of Nimrod were dis- 

rsed on the plain of Shinar. But 
et us take the most familiar, and 
at the same time the truest, instance 
of what we mean, and which hap- 
pens also to be most germane to the 
matter in hand. Could a modern 
really do what many a visitor to 
Pompeii has striven to do in in- 
tense eagerness of fancy; could he 
restore those truncated columns and 
repeople those desolate streets, and 
actually converse with some culti- 
vated contemporary of Pliny and 
Juavenal, or Cicero and Horace; 
one can fancy that the feeling on 
both sides, after the first strange- 
ness of the meeting had been got 
over, would be one of surprise, that 
two specimens of humanity of such 
distant origin could have so much 
in common. In moral and social 
philosophy; in political speculation ; 
in appreciation of eloquence, litera- 
ture, art, they would really find 
themselves —some exceptions apart 
which would give zest to the con- 
versation— almost on the same 
ground. In respect of matters of 
still more intimate interest — the 
inner clothing, as it were, of civi- 
lised existence—in their estimate of 
physical and mental pursuits, ten- 
dencies, weaknesses, pleasures, and 
pains, and their relation to each 
other-~—-each would feel that he 
understood his companion; each 
would be conscious, as it were, of 
possessing a key to many of the 
other’s inmost feelings. This would 
be partly owing, no doubt, to the 
circumstance that the ancients have 
been our tutors, and that much 
of our mental furniture is de- 
rived directly from them. But 
also, in great measure, to mere 
similarity of circumstances, which 
engenders similarity of ideas. Civi- 
lisations so nearly resembling each 
other, even in many points of 
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minuteness, as those of modern 
Europe and of the Rome of Cicero 
-or the Athens of Demosthenes, 
oust, from the necessity of the case, 
have strongly corresponding spiri- 
tual and mental emotions, and cor- 
responding language wherein to ex- 
press them. 

Now let us alter the picture: let 
the man of the nineteenth century 
wake up under the shadow of Win- 
chester or Canterbury Cathedral, 
such as the Saxons had reared 
them, and, to give him the best 
company of the day, let him con- 
sort with a baron or an abbot of 
the time of the Norman conquest. 
Except the subject of religion, of 
which we would not now speak, 
what single topic could they have 
in common? Would they not be 
separated from each other by a bar- 
rier as high and strong as any 
which divides contemporary civilised 
from savage man? What object (ex- 
cept possibly horses and dogs), could 
they appreciate together? What 
poiots of morals or science or politics, 
small talk, sentiment, or humour, 
would suit them both? How could 
they argue on premises which one 
would assume as certain and the other 
would treat with contempt? The 
medieval wight would certainly rate 
the modern at a very different value 
from his own estimate of himself; 
and if the modern escaped with a 
whole skin from the interview, 
which is greatly to be doubted of, he 
would find his romantic respect for 
the baron, or veneration for the 
ecclesiastic, very little increased. 
They would be denizens of. alien 
spheres, and would converse in 
utterly dissonant tongues. 

And yet the Norman was our 
countryman; was nearer to us by 
many an age than the Roman; and 
erm the “accumulated kaow- 
edge ” (had such a thing really ex- 
isted before the invention of print- 
ing), of many an intervening gene- 
ration. But these were in truth 
generations of decline, not of ad- 
vance; a decline often hardly sen- 
sible, or arrested for a time, but on 
the whole prodigious. And if the 
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enthusiastic disciple of progress 
chooses to count these ebbs as in- 
significant exceptions to his gene- 
ral theory of flow, let us remember 
that a space of a thousand yeare, 
however unimportant to a geologist, 
is a considerable fraction of. the 
historical existence of man. 
And this, as many have said, 
though not many truly feel it, is 
one of the most real advantages of 
classical study, and one of the 
charms which make us turn back 
to it with recurring affection, after 
resultless wanderings in company 
with the “ Positivists.” He who 
has imbibed its lessons deeply can 
hardly find bis jadgment much af- 
fected by those metaphors turned 
into arguments which pass com 
monly current, likening the youth, 
manhood, and old age of the world 
to those of an individual; nor . will 
he readily adopt the formulas of a 
recent clever writer of the Positive 
school, that ‘‘we may expect to 
find, in the history of maa, each 
successive age incorporating into 
itself the substance of the preced- 
ing,” and that “this power, whereby 
the present ever gathers into itself 
the results of the past, transforms 
the human race into a colossal man, 
whose life reaches from the creation 
to the day of judgment.” Classical 
study made mea pedants, after a 
fashion, two centuries ago; at pre- 
sent its effect is to preserve them 
from an equally tasteless and less 
innocent pedantry. By bringing 
clearly before: our view that magni- 
ficent phantasma of great commun- 
ities entombed, and great concep- 
tions buried with them, it weakens 
the ordinary temptation to over- 
value ourselves and our age. It 
displays to us the vast ocean. of 
moral and intellectual being such as 
it really is, subject to wons of rise 
and fall, and nob a steady onward 
current continually gaining ground; 
and, by so doing, administers a 
reasonable check to that “ Excel- 
sior” tendency which elevates but 
often misleads us —an_ indiscrimi- 
nating confidence in the destioy and 
powers of our species. 
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AMERICAN STATE PAPERS. 


Tr is not probable that many of 
our readers will meet with the 
volumes, lately published in Wash- 
ington, containing the correspond- 
. ence of American diplomatists dur- 

ing the period of the civil war. 
But, after perusing some of the 
specimens we shall offer, they will 
no doubt agree with us in thinking 
it a pity that these productions 
should not be generally known. 
Under any  circamstances, most 
people would find something comi- 
cal in a set of elderly gentlemen, en- 
gaged in important business, ex- 
changing by letter moral sentiments 
suited to a schoolboy’s theme. But 
when the compositions thus embel- 
lished are of the kind known to the 
world as State Papers, and when 
the writers, who thus aim, like the 
interlocutors in a religious novel, 
at the instruction of the universe 
through the ‘medium of dialogue, 
are American politicians, the effect 

roduced is such as few professed 

morists could hope to rival. 
For most people are aware nowa- 
days that the atmosphere through 
which those politicians must pass 
before they can attain to that emi- 
nence, one condition of which is 
the writing of state papers, is much 
more likely to develop in them the 
wiedom of the serpent than the 
guilelessness of the dove. Remem- 
bering the pushing and scrambling, 
the elbowing of vile competitors, 
the truckling and corruption, the 
wire-pulling and log-rolling, the 
acquaintance with all the small and 
dirty ramifications of tickets and 
platforms, which success in politics 
demands in the States, the very 
last vein of composition we should 
expect to find these gentlemen 
especially cultivating would be that 
in which the sage Imlac addresses 
Rasselas, or in which the good 
godmother improves every occa- 
sion in a children’s story. A diffi- 
culty to believe in the existence 


of craft or guile or self-interest 
as motives of political conduct, 
yielding at last to a surprised and 
mournful conviction of the sad 
truth, and a touching and simple 
style of moralising over buoman 
delinquency, are the characteris- 
tics, on paper, of the diplomatists 
who have particularly distinguished 
themselves in the pleasing and pas- 
toral pursuits we have attempted to 
enumerate. Everybody who has 
read American speeches must have 
noticed in them a tendency to flow- 
ery sentiment and to ancient and 
fish-like metaphors, such as_ the 
audiences of the Old World would 
reject. Why the not very immacu- 
late or poetical classes who ,consti- 
tute a New York mob should espe- 
cially relish this style of oratory, we 
cannot explain; but it is the fact 
that it seems to succeed in America 
whether the audience be a consti- 
tuency, or a house of assembly, or 
the population of a Boston lecture- 
room, or the entertainers of an 
American celebrity, or a jury in a 
criminal case — and all the scribes 
of their newspapers indulge in the 
same vein. That it does succeed 
may appear to be a sufficiently good 
reason why the parliamentary and 
stamp orators of America should 
habitually launch at their audiences 
such sentences as are, on this side 
of the water, never addressed to 
any but the galleries at a Surrey 
melodrama. Bat directly the speak- 
ers are placed in relation to foreign 
Governments, they think it neces- 
sary to engraft on the florid Rosa- 
Matilda style which deals with “star- 
spangled banners,” “great, glorious, 
and free people,” and “the best 
Government the world ever saw,” 
the virtuous didactic style we have 
attempted to describe, and which 
we suppose they imagine to be 
particularly likely to influence the 
counsels of such guileless and sim- 
ple-minded statesmen as Gortcha- 
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koff, Rechberg, Russell, Palmerston, 
and the Emperor Napoleon. 

The principal agent in the pious 
attempt to inoculate mankind, 
through their governments, with 
virtuous principles, is Mr. William 
Henry Seward. The circumstances 
under which the benevolent sage 
perseveres in his philanthropic 
efforts are not such as are favourable 
to placid meditation or composition. 
His lucubrations must have been 
disturbed not unfrequently by the 
booming of Oonfederate cannon. 
The sudden irruption on his privacy 
of a distracted Finance Minister, a 
desperate War Secretary, or a be- 
wildered President, must have been 
extremely unfavourable to the pro- 
secution of the task. Yet that he 
struggled successfully with those 
hostile *inflaences is proved by the 
enormous volume of his essays, 
which must, we estimate, be equal 
in bulk, for one year, to about four 


‘volumes of the original edition 


of ‘The Rambler,’ under which 
title, indeed, they might not inap- 
ss ce eed have been published. 
eated at his desk, with the copy- 
books of his boyhood at hand 
for quotation, in a glow of philan- 
thropy that cannot fail to warm 
what he would himself call the 
“moral atmosphere” of barbaric 
Europe, he can shut his eyes to 
assing events, and find sermons 
In civil wars, and good in every- 
thing. Immediately on his acces- 
sion to office, he begins a circular 
to all the Ministers at foreign courts 
in the following style: “Sir,— 
The advocates of benevolence, and 
the believers in human progress, 
encouraged by the slow though 
marked meliorations of the barba- 
rities of war which have obtained 
in modern times, have been, as you 
are well aware, recently engaged,” &c. 
Since that was written, the ad- 
vocates of benevolence and the be- 
lievers in human progress have been 
further encouraged by the “ melio- 
rations” of stone fleets, of corps of 
licensed plunderers, of the submer- 
sion of great tracts of cultivated 
land, of the devastation of half a 
State, of the incitement to servile 


insurrection, and of the rule of 
Benjamin F. Butler at New Orleans 
—illustrations of his remark, which 
the eminent essayist probably did 
not at that time expect. . 

In the early part of his corres- 
pondence, Mr. Seward’s opinions of 
the policy to be pursued towards 
the South are much more ‘indul- 
gent than at a later period. “The 
Union,” he says, on March 22, 1861, 
“was formed upon popular consent, 
and must always practically stand 
on the same basis.” He says, on 
April 10, that secession is “a bad 
enterprise,’ and that the secession- 
ists are “a misguided portion of 
our fellow-citizens.” But he 
on to say that the President “ would 
not be disposed to reject a cardinal 
dogma of theirs (the citizens of 
the Southern States), namely, that 
the Federal Government could not 
reduce the seceding States to obe- 
dience by conquest, even although 
he were disposed to question that 
proposition. But, in fact, the Pre- 
sident willingly accepts tt as true. 
Only an imperial or despotic govern- 
ment could subjugate thoroughly 
disaffected and insurrectionary mem-, 
bers of the State. This Federal re- - 
publican system of ours is, of all 
forms of government, the very one 
which is most unfitted for such @ 
labour.” And he goes on tO. sug- 
gest the following paternal method 
of bringing back the prodigal Soatb, 
and providing a fatted calf for it:— 


“‘The system has within itself ade- 
quate peaceful, conservative, and recu- 
perative forces, Firmness on the part 
of the Government in maintaining and 
preserving the public institutions and 
property, and in executing the laws 
where authority can be exercised with- 
out waging war, combised with such 
measures of justice, moderation, and 
forbearance as will disarm reasoning 
opposition, will be sufficient to secure 
the public safety until returning reflec- 
tion, concurring with the expe- 
rience of social evils, the inevitable fruits 
of faction, shall bring the recusant 
members cheerfully back into the fami- 
ly, which, after all, must prove their 
best and happiest, as it undeniably is 
their most natural, home, The consti- 
tution of the United States provides for 
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that return by authorising Congress, on 
application to be made by a certain ma- 
jority of the States, to assemble a na- 
tional convention, in which the organic 
law can, if it be needful, be revised so 
as to remove all real obstacles to a re- 
union, so suitable to the habits of the 
people, and so eminently conducive to 
the common safety and welfare.” 


These be brave words and high 
sentiments; but their value as an 
expression of conciliatory policy is 
a little diminished by the fact that, 
as the seceding States were then 
seven out of thirty-four, the conces- 
sion spoken of, being dependent on 
the “application to be made by a 
certain majority of the States’ (two- 
thirds) was an impossibility. And 
in fact one of the best arguments in 
favour of Secession is, that the con- 
stitution provides no means where- 
by a minority, or indeed anything 
but a large majority, of States can 
obtain a remedy for their grievances, 
should the interests of the remain- 
der render them adverse. 

On the 19th of June, however, 
a change has come over the spirit 
of the Secretary’s dream, leading 
him to retract even this visionary 
compromise. 

“ What is now seen in this country,” 
he tells Mr. Adams, “is the occurrence, 
by no means peculiar, but frequent in 
all countries, more frequent even in 
Great Britain than here, of an armed 
insurrection engaged in attempting to 
overthow the regularly constituted and 
established Government. There 1s, of 
course, the employment of force by the 
Government to suppress the insurrection, 
as every other Government necessarily 
employs force in such cases. But these 
incidents by no means constitute a state 
of war impairing the sovereignty of the 
Government, creating belligerent sec- 
tions, and entitling foreign States to in- 
tervene or to act as neutrals between 
them, or in any other way to cast off 
their Jawful obligations to the nation 
thus for the moment disturbed. Any 
other principle than this would be to 
resolve government everywhere into a 
thing of accident and caprice, and ulti- 
mately all human society into a state 
of perpetual war.” 


Here the facts of the Union, 


founded on consent, and of the Pre-_ 
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sident’s acceptance of the dogma, 
together with the unfitness of the 
Federal system for the task of sub- 
jugation—a task proper to imperial 
or despotic governments — are sud- 
denly lost sight of along with the 
benevolent scheme for calling on 
the misguided citizens to abandon 
their ‘bad enterprise,” and retarn 
within the fold of the Union; and 
this great, glorious, and free Gov- 
ernment is driven to confess that 
its only alternative is the rude and 
barbarous one hitherto repudiated, 
of force, such as the most abject mon- 
archy might adopt. To such com- 
plexion must even the most beneficent 
institutions come under the pressure of 
necessity. And this change of Mr. 
Seward’s tone is contemporaneous with 
his observation of the sudden appear- 
ance of inflexible and enthusiastic re- 
solve on the part of the people of the 
North to put down the Secession by 
military power. 

At this time two objects are diligent- 
ly prosecuted by the high-minded Sew- 
ard, always on the highest grounds. 
The one is the task of convincing the 
British Government that it has fallen 
into a grave error in acknowledging 
the South as a belligerent, and warn- 
ing it against receiving the “ mission- 
aries of the insurgents,” as he terms 
the commissioners of the Southern 
Confederacy. ‘The cause of the 
North,” he says, “involves the 
independence of nations and the 
right of human nature.” “ We feel 
free to assume that it is the general 
conviction of men, not only here, 
but in all other countries, that this 
Federal Union affords a better sys- 
tem than any other that could be 
contrived to assure the safety, the 
peace, the prosperity, the welfare, 
and the happiness of all the States 
of which it is composed.” “It is a 
war,” he says elsewhere, “ against 
human nature;” and again, ‘‘ The 
wit of man fails to suggest, not 
merely a better political system, 
having the same objects as the pre- 
sent Union, but even any possible 
substitute for it.” And on the 21st 
July, “I cannot leave the subject 
without endeavouring once more, 


as I have so often done before, to 
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induce the British Government to 
realise the conviction which I have 
more than once expressed in this 
correspondence, that the policy of 
the Government is one that is 
based on interests} of the greatest 
importance and sentiments of the 
highest virtue, and therefore is in 
no case likely to be changed, what- 
ever may be the varying fortures 
of the war at home, or the action 
of foreign nations on this subject, 
while the policy of foreign States 
rests on epliemeral interests of com- 
merce or ambition.” “ Sure we are 
that the transaction now going on 
in our country involves the pro- 
gress of civilisation and humanity, 
avd equally sure that our attitude 
in it is right, and no less sure that 
our press and our statesmen are 
equal in ability and influence to 
any in Europe.” 

Manifestly to countenance any 
power hostile to so beneficent a 
system would be almost as bad as 
to acknowledge Satan and the rebel 
angels as belligerents. But lest 
“the cupidity and caprice of Great 
Britain,” to which, he says, the dis- 
unionists will appeal, should render 
her blind to such high considerations, 
he takes a lower ground with her, and 
delivers, May 21, 1861, the following 
Ominous and prophetic warning :-— 


‘Great Britain has but to wait a few 
months, and all her present inconveni- 
ences will cease with our own troubles. 
If she take a different course, she will 
calculate for herself the ultimate as well 
as the immediate consequences, and will 
consider what position she will hold 
when she shall have for ever lost the 
sympathies and affections of the only 
nation on whose sympathies and affec- 
tions she has a natural claim.” 


It is a sad picture thus presented 
to us of the British Pythias aban- 
doned by the American Damon, and 
left alone and friendless in the 
world. Yet with that direful con- 
sequence we are threatened unless 
we accept the idea of neutrality en- 
tertained in common by Mr. Seward 
and Mr. Bright, who regard it not 
as a “cold and unfriendly,” but as a 
highly enthusiastic, condition. 
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But, as we said, this was not the 
only point to which the high-minded 
Secretary at this period directed his 
efforts. At the Congress of Paris 
in 1856 the maritime Powers of 
Europe had come to an agreement 
in order to mitigate the severities 
of war, by which among other 
stipulations, privateering was abo- 
lished so far as the parties to the. 
compact were concerned. In this 
agreement America had refused to 
join, unless an article, specially fa- 
vourable to herself, should be in- 
troduced. But the flame of phil- 
anthropy which glowed so ardently 
in Mr. Seward’s breast, now lit up 
the question which had been buried 
in obscurity since 1857, and he pro- 
posed of course from the most ele- 
vated motives, that America should 
now join the convention. As pro- 
vision had orginally been made for 
the admission of parties wishing 
subsequently to accede to it, no 
difficulty appeared, and everything 
seemed to work smoothly — Minis- 
ters arranging and conceding, con- 
ventions made ready for signature, 
and all going merry as a marriage-bell. 

But it had occurred to the sus- 
picious mind of Lord Russell, whose 
political morals had been debauched 
by long diplomatic intercourse with 
the barbaric Cabinets of Europe, 
and who was incredulous of public 
virtue even in the immaculate 
statesmen of America, that a great 
advantage would accrue to the 
Northern Government by joining 
in the Declaration at this junctare, 
because the abolition of privateer- 
ing would exclude the South from 
all the ports of Europe, which 
would of course still be open to the 
regular navy of the North. Not 
that the pro of Mr. Seward 
were likely to inspire the suspicion ; 
for, taking the lofty grounds of 
benefit to the human race, his 
papers on the subject contained but 
two slight incidental allusions to 
the minor point. The Provisional 
Government of the Oonfederates 


had, he said, “taken the bad reso- 
lation to invite 
upon the 


rivateers to prey 
commerce of the 
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United States.” And on the 2lst 
May he says to Mr. Adams, “ You 
already have our authority to pro- 
to her our accession to that 
eclaration. If she refuse it, it can 
only be because she is willing to 
become the patron of privateering 
when aimed at our devastation.” 
These are the only hints on the 


.subject given to the American 
Ministers. Towards foreign Gov- 
vernments the elevated tone of 


public virtue was never for a mo- 
ment jarred by the discordant note 
of immediate advantage. 

But the crafty Russell, led by 
the low cunning of the European 
diplomatic mind, had, while ap- 
pearing to accede with _ perfect 
frankness to the American pro- 
posal, made this seemingly casual 
remark, “I need scarcely add that, 
on the part of Great Brétain, the 
engagement will be prospective, 
and will not invalidate anything 
already done’’ — meaning, of course, 
We shall be happy to receive your 
adhesion to the compact, but the 
prohibition of privateering must 
not apply to the Confederates, 
whom we have already acknow- 
ledged as belligerents. 

‘he manner in which the vir- 
tuous statesmen of the Republic 
viewed this passage or “ implied 
reservation ” was highly character- 
istic. Incapable of guile them- 
selves, they could not suspect that 
they could be the objects of sus- 
picion. It was impossible to say 
what might be hidden behind the 
mysterious words. Mr. Seward pro- 
fessed himself totally in the dark, 
and demanded explanation. Where- 
upon Lord John declares ‘that her 
Majesty does not intend thereby to 
undertake any engagement which 
shall bave any bearing, direct or in- 
direct, on the internal differences now 
prevailing in the United States.” 

If the. high-minded Secretary was 
startled by the original passage, he 
was deeply wounded by the expla- 
nation. ‘To suppose that the Ame- 
rican Government were aiming at 
any petty advantage over the Con- 
federates in the matter was a point 
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beneath notice. The Minister ap- 
pointed to conclude the convention 
says, indeed — 

“The natural effect of such an ac- 
companiment would seem to be to im- 
ply that the Government of the United 
States might be desirous at this time 
to take a part in the Declaration, not 
from any high purpose or durable policy, 
but with the view of securing some small 
temporary object in the unhappy struggle 
which is go'ng on at home, Such an in- 
ference would spoil all the value that 
might be attached to the act itself.” 


It might be supposed that the best 
way to restore the full value to the act 
would have been to reject the petty 
despised advantage by accepting the 
convention with the reservation. But 
so deeply have the virtuous statesmen 
been wounded by the unworthy suspi- 
cion, that they have no heart to pro- 
ceed in the business, ‘They have done 
their best for humanity, and failed. 
The reservation was so unusual, so 
informal, and it so complicated the 
matter that the negotiation must 
be suspended, said the American 
Secretary — hoping, however, with 
habitual pathos, that it might be 
resumed “ in some happier time.” 

Britannia having thus, by the re- 
fusal of the American Government 
to proceed with the negotiation, 
clearly constituted herself the pa- 
tron of privateering, and having 
also declined to accept Mr. Seward’s 
interpretation of neutrality, most 
henceforth expect him to regard 
her as a Puritan conscious of bein 
in a state of grace would capa 
some wretched backslider still in 
the bonds of iniquity. But in the 
midst of his homilies an event had 
occurred which had forced from him 
a very natural expression of alarm, 
the effect of which in the state papers 
is very much as if Mr. Spurgeon, in the 
delivery of an eloquent sermon, should 
howl with anguish on feeling a sharp 
twinge of the gout. Mr. Seward’s howl 
being a short one, we give it entire: — 


“ [Confidential.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineton, July 26, 1861. 7] 


“Str,— My despatch, No. 42, dated 
July 21, was delayed beyond the proper 
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mail-day by circumstances entirely be- 
yond my control. I trust, however, 
that it will still be in time. 

“Our army of the Potomac on Sunday 
last met a reverse equally severe and un- 
expected. For a day or two the panic 
which had produced the result was fol- 
lowed by a panic that seemed to threaten 
to demoralise the country. But that evil 
has ceased already. The result is al- 
ready seen in a vigorous reconstruction 
upon a scale of greater magnitude and 
increased enthusiasm. 

“It is not likely that anything will 
now be done here hastily or inconsider- 
ately affecting our foreign relations. 

“T am sir, respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 

Witiiam H. Sewarp. 
Caaries Francis Apams, Esq., 
&c. &e. &ec.”’ 

’ An interval of three days sufficed, 
however, in a considerable degree, to 
restore the elastic spirits of the buoy- 
ant Secretary, for on 29th July he 
gays :— 

“You will hear of a reverse of our 
arms in Virginia. The exaggerations of 
the resuit have been as great as the pub- 
lic impatience, perhaps, which brought it 
about. But the affair will not produce 
any serious injury. The strength of the 
insurrection is not broken, but it is not 
formidable. The vigour of the Govern- 
ment will be increased, and the ultimate 
result will be a triumph of the Constitu- 
tion. Do not be misled by panic reports 
of danger apprehended for the capital.” 


And on the 12th August Seward’s 
himself again,— 

“The shock produced by the reverse 
of our arms at Bull Run has passed 
away. The army is reorganised; the 
elections show that reaction against dis- 
union has begun in the revolutionary 
States, and we may confidently look for 
a restoration of the national authority 
throughout the Union. If our foreign 
relations were once promptly reestablish- 
ed on their former basis, the disunion 
sentiment would languish and perish 
within a year.” 

In this way, after each defeat, or 
“reverse of our arms,” he presently 
consoles himself by extracting a pre- 
cious jewel, in the shape of a moral, 
from the front of adversity, and trans- 
mitting it for the comfort of the Amer- 
ican envoys. We all remember the 


achievement which first made Jackson 
famous, of turning suddenly on Banks 
at Winchester and driving him head- 
long over the Potomac, previous to 
joining in the general movement against 

‘Olellan on the Chickahominy. 
that event Mr. Seward remarks to Mr. 
Adams :— 

“The defeat of General Banks at Win- 
chester yesterday, and his withdrawal 
across the Potomac, are just now the 
prominent incidents of the war. A eare- 
ful consideration of the affair results in 
the satisfactory conclusion that the move- 
ment of the enemy was one of merely en- 
ergetic strategy.” 

What this can possibly mean, or 
why it should be satisfactory to Mr. 
Seward, or what satisfaction it could 
convey to Mr. Adams, we are utterly 
at a loss to divine. Again, on July 
7th, when M‘Olellan had been driven 
from the York to the James River, he 
tells Mr. Adams that— 


“The efficiency of the army of the 
Union is improved. . . . If the re- 
presentative parties had now to choose 
whether they would have the national 
army where it is and as it is, or back 
again where it was and as it was, it is 
not to be doubted that the insurgents 
would prefer to it the position and condi- 
tion on the Pamunkey, and the friends of 
the Union the one now attained on the 
banks of the James. . The insur- 
gents and the world abroad will see that 
the virtue of the people is adequate to 
the responsibilities which Providenee has 
cast upon them.” 

July 12th, he states the cheering 
fact that a force is “ under the com- 
mand of Major-General Pope, who has 
achieved great successes in the West- 
ern States, and is esteemed an officer 
of great ability.” 

July 28th, he says: “Our assault 
upon Richmond is for the moment sus- 
pended. No great and striking move- 
ments or achievements are occurring, 
and the Government is rather prepar- 
ing its energies for renewed operations 
than continuing to surprise the world 
with new and brilliant victories,” Thus 
much in the way of particular informa- 
tion, but the moral presently follows :— 


“ Tt is not upon isolated events, much 
less upon transitory popular impulses, 
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that Governments are ‘expected to build 
their policies in regard to foreign coun- 
tries. What I think is imiportant, not 
less for foreign nations than for ourselves, 
is always to hold our civil war under 
contemplation, not merely as streams 
of unequal widths and intermitting cur- 
Tents, but as one continuous river, and 
so not to forget its source, its direction, 
and not only its immediate and local, 
but also its ultimate and universal, ef- 
fects,” 

And before the reader can recover 
from this tremendous passage, it is fol- 
lowed up by another :— 


“Tt is only the reflecting observer who 
habitually considers the course of events 
Occurring in any one country as being 
determived, or at least materially influ- 
enced by natural causes lying wholly or 
in part outside of that country, and which 
create a force commonly recognised under 
various names as the opinion of mankind, 
or the spirit or the genius of the age or 
of the times.” 


After uttering this extraordinary 
sentence, one might expect the oracle 
to become exhausted ; but not at ail: 
it continues to pour forth pages of rea- 
soning equally close and clear on this 
Bame 28th July. And what do our 
readers think of this splendid passage, 
written April 14th ?— 


* Tt is believed that this survey of the 
military position of the Government may 
serve to satisfy Great Britain that those 
statesmen here and abroad who, a year 
ago, mistook a political syncope for na- 
tional death and dissolution, altogether 
misunderstood the resources, the charac- 
ter, and the energies of the Agerican 
Union. The blood that at first retreated 
to the heart, is now coursing healthily 
through all the veins and arteries of the 
whole system; and what seemed at first 
to be a hopeless paralysis, was in fact but 
the beginning of an organic change to 
more robust and vigorous health than the 
nation has ever before enjoyed.” 

And when M‘Clellan finally aban- 
doned the peninsula with the wreck of 
his army, it is announced to Mr. Adams, 
and to Mr. Dayton, the Minister to 
France, in this way :— 

“General Halleck, upon taking com- 
mand of the army, made a careful survey 
of the entire military position, and con- 
cluded thereupon to withdraw the army 
of the Potomac from the peninsula, and 
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to combine all our forces in front of Rich- 
mond. It is believed to have been sub- 
stantially accomplished without any ca- 
sualty. Our new levies are coming in in 
great numbers and in fine spirits. The 
gloom has passed away from the publie 
mind, Although our arrangements for 
resuming offensive operations are yet in- 
complete, we have much confidence in 
being able to do so speedily and with de- 
cisive effect. It is represented 
to us that the popular determiuation to 
maintain the Union has at no time been 
as unanimous and as earnest as it is 
now.” ‘ 


And so on of all events, whether pro- 
mising success or ending in disaster ; 
the object being to persuade foreign 
Governments what a mistake they 
made in countenancing such a failin 
business as Secession. And when the 


prospect is especially cheerful—when 
patriots under arms are counted by 
hundreds of thousands, and when any 
successes call for a fresh enumeration 
of the triumphs of the Republic—a 
judicious menace is insinuated in the 
despatch, by hinting that as soon as 


the rebellion is crushed (which is al- 
ways just going to be) the shortcom- 
ings of those whose duty it was to as- 
sist the Union in its “hour of dis- 
tress,” will not be forgotten by the 
victorious and thrice-potent Northern 
pres. For instance, on January 31 
e@ says :— 


“‘T have observed that the British peo- 
ple were satisfied with the vigor and the 
energy of the preparations which their 
Government made for the war which they 
expected to occur between them and our- 
selves. Ji may be profitable for us all to 
reflect that the military and naval prepar- 
ations which have been made by this 
Government to put down the insurrec- 
tion have, every day since the first of 
May last, equalled, if not surpassed, the 
daily proportion of those war-prepara- 
tions which were regarded as so demon- 
strative in Great Britain.” 


And again, 2d June 1862 :— 


“The President thinks it desirable that 
the Government of Great Britain should 
consider, before the war closes, what are 
likely to be the sentiments of the two 
nations in regard to each other after that 
event shall have occurred.” 


We wonder whether it ever oc- 
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curred to Mr. Seward that if the ima- 
ginary injuries of one nation upon 
another are to be visited with such 
remote vindictiveness, it may be 
probable that very real and deep 
sufferings may leave still more in- 
delible rancour behind them; and 
that there is a people at this mo- 
ment not only undergoing treat- 
ment at the hands of the Union 
which excites the horror of civilised 
nations, but proving itself perfectly 
capable of executing future venge- 
ance. 

But in providing for the pro- 
bability that Great Britain will be 
indifferent to the high moral ground 
which he indicates for giving her 
sympathies to the Union, Mr. Se- 
ward does not trust entirely to 
threats. A lowes argument, better 
suited to her defective moral sense, 
consists in pointing out that it is 
the interest of Kuropean countries 
to see the war terminate as quickly 
as possible; that it is also the in- 
terest of the Union to terminate 
the war as quickly as possible: 
ergo, the way to attain the common 
object is to unite in procuring it. 
But he omits to show why the 
same argument might not apply 
with equal force to an alliance 
with the South, 

All this eloquence and logic has 
a double object — first, to avert the 
recognition of the South, followed 
by subsequent intervention; and, 
secondly, and chiefly, to induce the 
Kuropean Powers to retrace the 
step they had taken of acknow- 
ledging the South as a belligerent. 
The original protest against this 
step had been on the particular 
ground that the Government had 
taken it more hastily than was 
needful, and ought to have awaited 
the arrival of Mr. Adams, charged 
with the reasons which the Federal 
Government might urge in protest- 
ing against it. As the measure 
was one of neutrality, it was mani- 
festly proper that it should be 
adopted without hearing the argu- 
ments of one side only. How- 
ever, the North considered itself 
injured, and expressed its sense of 
injury ; but until we read these 
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papers we had thought that the 
precipitation of the measure was 
the chief ground on which it was 
complained of. Bat, so far from 
that being the case, the measure 
itself constitutes, down to the pre+ 
sent time, the chief point of . dis- 
pute. It is not going too far to 
say that, had the Federal Govern- 
ment accepted the position of neu- 
trality of foreign Governments; 
and conducted its relations with 
them on that basis, the greater 
part of these despatches need never 
have been written. Nine-tenths of 
them are the result of looking at 
the same facts from two points of 
view — of looking at the war, on the 
one side, as a conflict between great 
sections, each possessed of power, 
sufficient to maintain itself against 
the other, and to produce conse- 
quences highly important to neu- 
trals ; on the other side, as a domes- 
tic difficulty caused by a weak and 
failing faction, and which should 
not be noticed by foreign Powers 
apy more than any other insignifi- 
cant outbreak. Our Government 
saw in it the division of the Repub- 
lic into portions, strongly defined 
by a territorial line, arming them- 
selves for a a conflict in which the 
balance of right was a subtle ques- 
tion open to opposite interpreta- 
tions, but in which, it was evident, 
the Federal Government could never 
be victorious consistently with its 
own principles, The magnitude of 
the quarrel was such as powerfully 
to affect our own interests, and to 
render the probability imminent 
that the Queen’s subjects would 
be involved in the struggle on 
the one side or the other, in such 
a manner as to compromise them- 
selves, perhaps the Government. 
That the nature of the war was 
rightly estimated, events have more 
than {sufficiently proved; that it 
was the first duty of the Govern- 
ment to protect its own subjects 
will probably be admitted by most 
moralists. But there is one moral- 
ist, Mr. Seward, who thinks that the 
British Government, however bound 
to protect the ipterests of its own 
subjects, as it might be, he admits, 
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in an inferior degree, is stil] more bound 
to consider the interests of the human 
race as involved in the maintenance of 
the Federal Union,—of the system, be 
it remembered, whose inevitable re- 
sults have been to make a Lincoln the 
chief magistrate, and a Seward the 
chief minister — a system which has 
for years been the most corrupt ever 
known, and the inability of which to 
produce any kind of political merit is 
one of the wonders of the world. 

Mr. Seward’s view, which he insists 
that foreign Governments should adopt, 
is that they must not admit the exist- 
ence of any war at all; that Bull’s 
Run and Fredericksburg, and all the 
disasters of M’Clellan and Pope, are 
the work of a small insurrectionary 
faction ; that the inability of the Fed- 
eralists to recover authority in the 
South does hot at all affect the integri- 
ty of the Republic ; and that the mil- 
lions of men whom he so complacently 
describes as determined to restore the 
Union have been called to arms to 
quell a few “ misguided fellow-citizens” 
who have taken the “bad resolution ” 


of seceding from itsauthority. But nei- 
ther great defeats, nor vast armaments, 
nor huge debt, nor impending dissolu- 
tion, can divert Mr. Seward from his 
singular efforts to persuade foreign Gov- 
ernments, chiefly ours, to adopt his ex- 
traordinary fiction as their rule of ac- 


tion. If mere’ acquiescence in his 
view were all that he demanded, it 
might be no great matter; but he re- 
quires that we shall not merely admit 
the fictitious view, but proceed to found 
thereon the extraordinary measures 
which we shall presently find indicated 
in his correspondence. What the view 
itself is may be gathered from a few 
extracts. 


19th June 1861 :— 

“The United States are still solely and 
exclusively sovereign within the territo- 
ries they have lawfully acquired and 
long possessed, as they have always been. 

Great Britain, by virtue of 
these relations, is a stranger to parties 
and sections in this country, whether 
they are loyal to the United States or 
not; and Great Britain can neither right- 
fully qualify the sovereignty of the United 
States, nor concede nor recognise any 
sights or interests or power of any party, 
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State, or section, in contravention to the 
unbroken sovereignty of the Federal 
Union.” 


6th March 1862 :— 

“Tf Great Britain should revoke her 
decree concerning belligerentrights to the 
insurgents to-day, this civil strife, which is 
the cause of all the derangement of those 
relations, and the only cause of all ap- 
prehended dangers of that kind, would 
end to-morrow. The United States have 
continually insisted that the disturbers of ° 
their peace are mere insurgents, not law- 
ful belligerents. This Government neith- 
er can nor is likely to have occasion to 
change this position; but her Majesty 
can, and it would seem that she must, 
sooner or later desire to relinquish her 
position, It was a position taken in 
haste, and in anticipation of the probable 
success of the revolution. The failure of 
that revolution is sufficiently apparent. 
Why should not the position be relingish- 
ed, and the peace of our country thus be 
allowed to be restored ?” 


10th March 1862 :— 

““ Let the Governments of Great Bri* 
tain and France rescind the decrees 
which concede belligerent rights to a 
dwindling faction in this country, and all 
their troubles will come to a speedy 
end.” 


15th March 1862 :— 

+. “ We are brought to lament 
anew the precipitancy with which for- 
eign Powers so unnecessarily conceded 
to the insurrection belligerent rights, 
The President trusts that youare sparing 
no efforts to convince Karl Russell that 
the time has come when that concession 
can be revoked with safety to Great Bri- 
tain and advantage to the great materia 
interests of that country.” 


To which Mr. Adams responds 27th 
March :— 


“T am bound to notice in several ot 
your late despatches a strong disposition 
to press upon the British Government an 
argument for a retraction of its original 
error in granting to the rebels the rights 
of abelligerent. There may come a mo- 
ment when such a proceeding might 
seem to me likely to be of use. But I 
must frankly confess that I do not see it 
yet.” . 

We will now show by a few other 
extracts what consequences Mr. Se- 
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ward expected to follow the adoption 
of his view. 

6th March 1862 — Mr. 8. to Mr. 
Adams: 


“Tg it not worth your pains to sug- 
gest to him the inquiry whether it would 
not be wiser and better to remove the 
necessity for our blockade than to keep 
the two nations, and even the whole 
world in debate about the rightfulness or 
the expediency of attempting to break 
it, with all the consequences of so hos- 
tile a measure ?” 


2d April : 


“Tt is a matter of deep regret to us 
that our troubles at home render it haz- 
ardous to withdraw a part of our great 
land and naval forces from operating 
here, and send them to China to co-ope- 
rate with the forces of the Allies there. 
As you are well aware, the continuance 
of the insurrection in the United States 
is due to the attitudes of Great Britain 
and France towards our country. It 
would seem to be desirable for those two 
States to have our co-operation in China 
in preserving a commerce of vast import- 
ance to them as well as to ourselves. That 
co-operation we could give if we were re- 
lieved from the necessity for maintaining a 
blockade and siege of our southern ports.” 


Whether Mr. Seward desired that 
Great Britain should herself undertake 
the blockade of the Southern ports, or 
should pass a law, and persuade other 
States to pass similar laws, prohibiting 
all commercial intercourse with the 
South, and should enforce the prohibi- 
tion, does not appear. But that he de- 
sired one of these measures to be adopt- 
ed is clear, and the one would not be 
more extraordinary than the other. 

Another operation of the adoption 
of Mr. Seward’s fiction is seen in the 
case of the British Consul at Charles- 
ton. The British and French Govern- 
ments agreed that it was expedient to 
communicate to the persons exercising 
authority in the Confederate States 
the desire of those Governments that 
certain articles of the Declaration of 
Paris should be observed by them in 
the prosecution of hostilities. Mr. 
Seward remarks thereupon— 


“It is enough to say that in our view 
the proper agents of the British Govern- 
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ment to make known its interests here, 
are the diplomatic not the consular agents 
of her Majesty; and that the only 
authority in this country to which any 
diplomatic communication whatever 
can be made is the Government of the 
United States itself.” 


The articles to which France and 
England desired to call attention were 
those which relate to the capture of 
the property of neutrals at sea. It 
was very necessary to the protection 
of our commerce that they should be 
made known, and to do so was not in 
any way contrary to any of the pre- 
tensions of the Federal Government. 
Yet because the powers had chosen 
the English Consul as their medium, 
instead of the Federal authorities, who 
did not acknowledge or maintain com- 
munications with the Southern Govern- 
ment, the consul’s exequatur was with- 
drawn. 

The case of the Trent is too well 
known, and that of the Alabama is 
too recent, to need recapitulation here. 
It is only necessary to remind the 
reader that in the late debate in 
Parliament it was shown that Mr. 
Seward’s demands could only be com- 
pee with by passing a special law, 

aving for its exclusive object to aid 
the Federal Government by stopping 
vessels, not on evidence, but on sus- 
picion, that they were intended to be- 
come Confederate ships of war. In 
the case of the Emily St. Pierre he ° 
expressly tells us his views. That 
vessel had been captured in attempting 
to ran the blockade, and had then 
been recaptured from the prize-crew 
and brought into Liverpool. Where- 
upon the Federal aathorities de- 
manded that she should be restored 
to them by the British Government. 
Lord Russell replied that “ neutral 
nations are not bound to punish 
their subjects for offences committed 
only against the laws of war as en- 
forced by belligerents, nor to restore 
property rescued by their subjects 
from foreign captors.” When our 
Government communicated its deci- 
sion declining to restore her, Mr, 
Seward remarked — 


“T think it proper to observe at pre- 
sent that the Teasons seem to be limited 
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to a want of power vested in the Govern- 
ment to restore, and do not bear at all 
on the justice or legality of the demand. 
Under such circumstances this Govern- 
ment has in more than one instance ad- 
mitted the claim, and appealed to legisla- 
tive authority for the power to satisfy %t, 
and it has been promptly conferred and 
exercised.” 


The American Minister was di- 
rected to press these demands for an 
alteration of the law. In reply, Lord 
John Russell, after adverting to the 
injury sustained by England in the 
blockade, says :— 


“Yet Her Majesty’s Government have 
never sought to take advantage of the 
obvious imperfections of this blockade, 
in order to declare it ineffective. They 
have, to the loss and detriment of the 
British nation, scrupulously observed 
the duties of Great Britain towards a 
friendly State. But when Her Majesty’s 
Government are asked to go beyond 
this, and to overstep the existing pow- 
ers given them by municipal and inter- 
national law, for the purpose of imposing 


arbitrary restrictions on the trade of Her P 


Majesty’s subjects, it is impossible to 
listen to such suggestion. ... . 
If, therefore, the United States consider 
it for their interest to inflict this great 
injury on other nations, the utmost they 
can expect is that European powers 
shall respect those acts of the United 
States which are within the limits of the 
law. The United States Government 
cannot expect that Great Britain should 
frame new statutes to aid the Federal 
blockade, and to carry into effect the 
restrictions on commerce which the 
United States for their own purposes 
have thought fit to institute, and the 
application of which it is their duty to 
confine within the legitimate limits of 
international law.” - 


Mr. Seward’s demand, that we 
should adopt his interpretation of 
the character of the war would entail 
the consequences that we should our- 
selves enforce the Federal blockade ; 
that we should refuse all Southern ves- 
sels admission to our porte, while 
allowing the freest use of them to the 
Federal ships ; that we should stop all 
exports of commodities to the South, 
while granting fullest commercial in- 
tercourse with the North; and that 
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we should alter our own laws for 
the purpose of making ourselves the 
agents of the belligerent interests of 
the Federal Government. His in- 
terpretation of neutrality in afford- 
ing supplies to the belligerents is 


amusingly, though we daresay quite 
unintentionally, illustrated by him- 
self in a couple of sentences, It 


will be recollected that, at the 
time of the Trent affair, Federal 
agents had bought up a great quan- 
tity of saltpetre here, and that, in 
expectation that this might be used 
against ourselves in case of war, 
the export of the article was prohi- 
bited by an Order in Council. This 
prohibition was withdrawn when 
the settlement of the Trent affair 
removed the apprehension of war. 
“Tt affords me pleasure,” says Mr. 
Seward thereupon, “to know that 
the inhibition of saltpetre, which 
was so unnecessary, has been re- 
scinded.” 

“Tt has been only European 
sympathies and European aid,” he 
roceeds in the next sentence. 
“that have enabled our disloyal 
citizens to prolong the civil war.” 
The coupling of his pleasure at 
getting munitions of war from 
England with his complaint against 
European aid to the South, is too’ 
impudent not to be, we hope, acci- 
dental. 

Now, does any foreign European 
statesman living think that it would 
be a light task to persuade Eng- 
land to restrain the liberty of her 
subjects, or to change her laws? 
Would any such statesman think 
that he was labouring for a practi- 
cable object, if he were to found his 
efforts on the assumption that such 
changes would be made at his sugges- 
tion? Would any European people, 
of whose government he should 
be the agent, such efforts 
with other feelings than derision? 
Yet there are ministers of potent 
governments who could show plausi- 
ble reasons for expecting that their 
efforts might prevail, and who could 
urge their arguments with skill and 
eloquence. But even if, confident in 
their long experience and profound 
knowledge of diplomacy, they 
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might venture on the experiment, is it 
possible to suppose that, when the fail- 
ure should be manifest, they would, 
instead of abandoning the ground for 
surer footing, continue to build an en- 
tire policy on the shadowy foundation, 
though certain to see the baseless fab- 
ric sink as often as it should be raised ? 
Yet such is the hopeless task in which 
the American Secretary persists with 
dreary pertinacity. Some malign spell 
seems to rule his course like that by 
which Michael Scott compelled the 
devil to make ropes of sand, and to 
bale out the sea with a limpet-shell. 
All his arguments, all his complaints, 
all his homilies, are based on the delu- 
sion that he can compel the British 
Government, by the marvellous force 
of his persuasive eloquence, to occupy 
with him a cloudland of his own crea- 
tion ; where a resolute people in arms 
is a dwindling faction; where a strife 
that drenches a continent in blood is 
& waning insurrection ; where the vic- 
torious result always seems close, yet 
is always receding ; where in the ob- 
struction of a commercial system there 
is nothing which the partners in that 
system are entitled to take note of; 
where the Union, repelled at all points, 
and staggering under a load of debt, is 
said to exercise authority in all but a 
few rebellious spots, and to keep firm 
hold on the affections of all but a few 
misguided men; and where nefarious 
contracts, armies of mercenaries and 
deserters and plundering generals, are 
bright examples of the virtue and pa- 
triotism of a great people elicited in 
the hour of trial. All his instructions, 
all his remonstrances, all his prophe- 
cies, proceed upon the assumption that 
these delusions are facts. If it were 
not so, the vast volume of despatches 
would shrink to the size ofa pamphlet, 
for every dispute, every argument, 
every feeling of injury, has its root in 
the shadowy standing-ground which 
he chooses to oecupy. Of this he ap- 
pears sensible himself when he says :— 


“T have not failed to see that every 
wrong this country has been called to 
endure at the handsof any foreign pow- 
er has been a natural if not a logical 
consequence of the first grave error 
which that power committed in conced- 
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ing to an insurrection, which would 
otherwise have been ephemeral, the 
rights of a public belligerent. It has 
seemed, therefore, to be wise, as well as 
more dignified, to urge the ret i 
upon that false step, rather than to 
elaborate complaints of the injuries that 
have followed it.” 


It would have been well had he 
done so; but instead he has, without 
ceasing to urge retrogression, indulged 
in ceaseless complaints. Wrapt in his 
delusions, he drifts calmly on the tide 
of events that is bearing him and his 
despatches to chaos, and takes the 
crack of doom for a wholesome thun- 
derstorm which is to clear the political 
atmosphere. Nothing can surpass the 
feeble complacency with which he re- 
cords his perpetual illusions as incon- 
trovertible facts. On Feb. 19, 1862, 
he writes to Mr. Adams— 


“T was just about instructing you 
how to answer the querulous complaints 
in Parliament which you have antici- 
pated, the chief of which is the assumed 
incompetency of Government to suppress 
the insurrection. But a very shrewd 
observer, @ loyal, and at present exiled 
Virginian, fell in at the moment, and 
expressed to me the opinion that the 
end of the war is in sight; that there 
will be a short and rapid series of sue- 
cesses over a disheartened conspiracy, 
and then all will be over. I give you 
these opinions as entitling us to what is 
sometimes granted by candid tribunals 
—namely, a suspension of judgment.” 

It is a pity that the name of the 
shrewd observer has not been pre- 
served. So sagacions a man ought 
not to be anonymous. 

On the 10th of February he tells 
us— . 

“The process of preparation has 
steadily gone on in the loyal States, 
while that of exhaustion has been going 
on in the disloyal. ... We have the 
most satisfactory evidence that the 
Union will be hailed in every quarter 
just.as fast as the army shall emanci- 
pate the people from the oppression of 
the insurgent leaders.” 


March 15—‘“The financial and 
moral, as well as the physical, elements 
of the insurrection seem to be rapid]. 
approaching exhaustion.” On 25 
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March it seems impossible to the san- 
gaine Secretary that the organisation 
of the insurgents can be longer main- 
tained. On 28th April he asserts that 
* to-day the country is assuming that 
the fate of this unnatural war is de- 
termined by the t event of the 
capture of New-Orleans.” On the 
5th May the fiscal system of the insur- 
gents must, he calculates, have ex- 
— and their military connections 
everywhere broken, On 28th May 
the Federal Government is said to 
the Mississippi and all the 
other great natural highways. And 
on June 2— 

“The war in the Mississippi valley 
may be deemed virtually ended... . 
The army of General M’Clellan will be 
rapidly strengthened, although it is al- 
ready deemed adequate to the capture 
of Richmond. ... No American now 
indulges any doubt that the integrity of 
the Union will be triumphantly main- 
tained.” 24th June—“ You tell mo 
that in England they still point to the 
delays at Richmond and Corinth, and 
they enlarge upon the absence of dis- 
plays of Union feeling in New Orleans 
and Norfolk. Ah, well! scepticism 
must be expected in this world in regard 
to new political systems, insomuch as 
even Divine revelation needs the aid of 
miracles to make converts to a new re- 
ligious faith.” 

On 7th July, after M’Clellan’s dis- 
asters, he says— 

‘The military situation is clearly in- 
telligible, and ought to be satisfactory 
to the cool and candid judgment of the 
country. ... We have a rumour that 
Vicksburg is actually taken. But the 
report is premature, though we have no 
doubt but the capture has before this 
time occurred.” 

And on the 10th November, just 

before the defeat of Fredericksburg, 

we find him “apprehending no insur- 

mountable obstacles to complete suc- 
” 


Nor are his prophecies addressed 
only to England. On the 15th April 
he tells Mr. Dayton :— 

“ A few days will probably complete 
the opening of the Mississippi river, 
and restore to the country that national 
outlet of the great granary of America 
which disunion, in its madness, has 
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temporarily attempted to obstruct, in 
violation not more of political laws than 
of the ordinances of nature.” 

22d April :— 

“We have reason to expect Savan- 
nah to come into our possession within 
the next ten days.” 

5th May :— 


“We shall have peace and union in 
a very few months, let France and 
Great Britain do what they may. We 
should have them in one month if either 
the Emperor or the Queen should speak 
the word, and say, If the life of this 
unnatural insurrection hangs on an ex- 
pectation of our favour, let it die. To 
bring the Emperor to this conviction is 
your present urgent duty.” 

On the 10th May he has a vision 
of a Yankee millennium :— 

“Less than a year will witness the dis- 
solution of all the armies; the iron-clad 
navy will rest idly in our ports; taxes 
will immediately decrease; and new 
States will be coming into the Confeder- 
acy, bringing rich contributions to the 
relief and comfort of mankind,” 


On the 10th July he says :— 


“The reduction of Vicksburg, the 
possession of Chattanooga, and the 
capture of Richmond would close the 
civil war with complete guccess. All 
these three enterprises are going for- 
ward. The two former will, we think, 
be effected within the next ten days.” 


And in September he actually 
bites his thumb at the Emperor :— 


**'We have not been misled,” he says, 
“by any of the semblances of impartial- 
ity or of neutrality which unfriendly pro- 
ceedings towards us in a perilous strife 
have put on. When any government 
shall incline toa new and more unfriend- 
ly attitude, we shall then revise with 
care our existing relations towards that 
power, and shall act in the emergency 
as becomes a people who have never yet 
faltered in their duty to themselves while 
they were endeavouring to improve the 
condition of the human race.” 

Compared with these prophecies 
the ravings of Mother Shipton be- 
come respectable oracles. Yet on 
them was founded the entire fo- 
reign policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment; the complaints that foreign 
statesmen and other sane persons 
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would not confide in them were in- 
cessant; and they were the lights 
by which American envoys were 
expecte | to steer. 

hese gentlemen, with more or 
less sense and discretion, all write 
in the stilted creaking style, stuck 
over with hard metaphors, which 
distinguishes the master-spirit Se- 
ward, and which appears to be the 
characteristic of American public 
compositions. They seem to have 
caught, and to express very hon- 
estly, not only his .style but his 
ideas, and to represent perfectly 
the querulous, arrogant, exacting 
tone of the Secretary. It is not, 
probably, from a wish to do him 
homage that they thus accurately 
reflect him, but rather because it is 
natural to American politicians to 
take abroad with them that idea of 
the pre-eminence of their country 
which they have passed their lives 
at home in asserting, and because 
their habit of regarding England as 
the abode of a jealous aristocracy, 
and as being always in the wrong, 
places them in a position of natural 
antagonism to us in every case that 
can arise. But, granting this to be 
inevitable, we may consider our- 
selves very fortunate that America 
is represented among us by a gen- 
tleman in every way so entitled to 
respect as Mr. Adams. ‘The son of 
one President and the grandson of 
another, both of whom were elected 
to the chief place in the Republic 
at a time when something else be- 
sides obscurity and the absence of 
apy quality which could excite the 
jealousy of aspiring men, was de- 
manded for the attainment of the 
position which Washington had 
filled, the claims of Mr. Adams as 
a public man evidently rest on 
other grounds than those of ordi- 
nary American politicians. We do 
not doubt that the expressions of 
goodwill and courtesy addressed 
to him from our Foreign Office are 

rfectly sincere and deserved. It 
is true that the tone of his corres- 
pondence with that office is often 
captions, and his demands are 
sometimes unreasonable. Without 
prompting from his own Govern- 
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ment he seems often to prejudge 
questions of international law with 
a bias that blinds him to the true 
bearing of the question, as in the 
case of the Emily St. Pierre, and 
leads him to treat as an injury 
the denial of concessions which 
are denied because impossible 
to be granted. But this is the 
traditionary character of American 
a ~ it _ + the 
spirit of the people with the prom 
ra of which a Minister may thie 
himself bound to comply, and both 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Dayton, Minis- 
ter to France, appear in their cor- 
respondence to discharge their 
duties with great zeal and fidelity, 
and, moreover, to display the vir- 
tue, not by any means universal 
among their brethren, of confining 
themselves to the business of their 
own legations. 

We need not say that our re- 
marks relate only to Mr. Adame’s 
share in the published correspond- 
ence, and not to his later acta, 
The extraordinary step he took on 
the 9th April, in granting a permit 
to an English vessel, enabling her 
to pass the blockade, is fraught 
with consequences too important 
to be dwelt on here, and if upex- 
plained, would force us largely to 
qualify our encomium. 

It might be supposed that the 
ties between Austria and America 
are neither numerous nor close, and 
that consequently the Minister to 
Vienna would find byt a narrow 
field for the display of his qualities 
as a diplomatist. Accordingly we 
find Mr. Motley, in the dearth of 
other matter, falling back upon the 
grand resource of American politi- 
cians, and discussing English affairs 
as the most natural topic possible 
to engage the attention of an envoy 
at Vienna. From that convenient 
point of observation, then, he pro- 
ceeds to enlighten the Washington 
Cabinet on the disposition and in- 
tentions of the statesmen, and 
organs of the press, of Great Bri- 
tain; and as other ministers else- 
where imitate this course, the 
Government of Mr. Lincoln bas the 
advantage of seeing British policy 
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nted, not merely in the as- 

t in which it is seen by Mr. 
Adams the special photographer, 
bat as it appears, when viewed by 
amateurs, from the various capitals 
of Europe. 

Should a Tory Government suc- 
ceed the present Cabinet, Mr. Motley 
anticipates much trouble. Nothing, 
he says, can exceed the virulence with 
which the extreme Conservative 
party regard America, nor the delight 
with which they look forward to its 
extinction as a nation. The hatred 
to the English Radicals is, he has 
discovered, ‘‘the secret of the fero- 
city and brutality with which the 
‘Times,’ the ‘Saturday Review,’ 
and other Tory organs of the press, 
have poured out their insults upon 
America ever since the war began.” 
How the journals thus classified 
may approve of being linked to- 
gether as Tory organs, we cannot 
say. To ourselves we, of course, 
see nothing personal in the gene- 
ral allusion, our leaning to radi- 
calism and republicanism being too 
notorious to admit of any mistake, 
Subsequently Mr. Motley writes a 
long essay about British matters, 
explaining the sentiments of the 
‘‘venerable Premier of England” 
and our Foreign Minister, and cri- 
ticising the speech made by Mr. 
Gladstone at Newcastle, part of 
which makes him very angry, and 
causes him to express a hope that 
that statesman’s tongue may be blis- 
tered. Nor,, unusual as his style of 
diplomatic correspondence may ap- 
pear, does he stand quite alone in 
it. 


It is possible that the godfathers 
and godmothers of Mr, Cassius Mar- 
cellus Clay are, in principal degree, 
responsible for the efforts made by 
that gentleman to obtain notoriety. 
It would be mean to sneak obscurely 
about the world under such magni- 
ficent appellations. Better, in sach 
@ case, be called John Thomas. 


Hence, without any quality appa- 
rent that would entitle the bearer 
of these historic names to claim dis- 
tinction amid the company of a pot- 
house, his efforts to become known 
in the world have been as unceas- 
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ing as if he were some wronged 
genius entitled to a hearing. At the 
outbreak of hostilities be launched 
from Paris a tremendous defiance 
against our unfortunate country. 
Then he published a letter in the 
‘Times,’ telling us what we ought 
to do in the American quarrel, and, 
in case we should not comply, 
threatening our great-grandchildren 
with the vengeance of we forget 
how many millions of unborn Yan- 
kees, At this time he was on his 
way to St. Petersburg as United 
States’ Minister to Russia. For his 
guidance he had received one of 
Mr. Seward’s most elaborate moral 
essays, beginning in this remark- 
able way: “Sir,—Nations, like in- 


dividuals, have three prominent 
wants; first, freedom; secondly, 
prosperity; thirdly, friends. T 


United States early secured the two 
first objects by the exercise of cour- 
age and enterprise, But, although 
they have always practised singular 
moderation, they nevertheless have 
been slow in winning friends.” 
Fortified with a great deal of this 
kind of composition, Mr. Clay ar- 
rived in the Russian capital. From 
his own correspondence we learn 
that he found the Emperor “ absent 
in the direction of Moscow,” and 
being advised by the Assistant-Se- 
cretary of State to await his Majes- 
ty’s return, “I presumed,” he says, 
“it would not be agreeable to the 
Emperor for me to follow on.” Ina 
few days he had an interview with 
Prince Gortchakoff, who “asked 
after Pickens” (whether Pickens is 
something, or some place, or some- 
body, does not appear), “ my family, 
and other things in a familiar way, 
when I was dismissed by again 
shaking hands.” Soon after we 
learn that he and “his suite, Green 
Clay, William ©. Goodloe, and T. 
Williams,” set out for Peterhoff, 
where the Emperor received them, 
and addressed Mr. Olay in a set 
speech which was delivered in 
Russian, though, says he, “ the 
Emperor spoke American mostly.” 
We are at liberty, therefore, to sup- 
pose that his Majesty, during great 
part of the interview, spoke through 
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his nose, and, no doubt, Prince 
Gortchakoff, who spoke only Eng- 
lish, beheld with wonder, not un- 
mixed with envy, this exhibition of 
his Imperial master’s accomplish- 
ments as a linguist. 

Mr. Clay then addressed to the 
Emperor an essay on the moral 
government of Russia, which, from 
internal evidence, we pronounce to 
have been learnt by heart from a 
prize paper by Seward. “The 
Emperor,” he says, “seemed much 
— and really moved by this 
ast remark,” possibly because it 
was the last; and, besides speaking 
Russian and American, Alexander 
was so ostentatious as to conclude 
the interview by speaking English, 
perhaps deeming it appropriate to 
the subject-matter. “He wanted 
to know if I thought England 
would interfere. I told him we 
did not care what she did; that 
her interference would tend to 
unite us the more; that we 
fought the South with reluctance: 
we were much intermarried and of 
a common history; but that the 
course of England had aroused our 
sensibilities towards her in no very 
pleasant manner. The Emperor 
seemed to like my defiance of old 
John Bull very much. He wanted 
to know if I was a relative of 
Henry Clay, and what was my 
military rank. I told him I was 
only a distant relation of Clay, and 
that 1 wore the uniform of an 
American colonel” (borrowed, per- 
haps, from another relation, Pipe 
Clay), “which rank I filled in my 
own country.” His Majesty then 
shook hands twice with the Ambas- 
sador, and dismissed him. 

Before concluding the despatch from 
which we learn the foregoing interest- 
ing particulars, it seems to have occur- 
red to Mr. Olay that it would be judi- 
cious to show Mr. Seward that moral- 
ising on the war was a game which two 
could play at; and he wound up in 


the following style :— 


“T have already made this letter too 
long; but I cannot conclude without 
saying how much more and more ! 
value the great and inestimable bless- 
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ings of our Government, and how I 
trust in God that no compromise 
be made of the great idea for which we 
have so long fought, but that General 
Scott, following out the programme of 
Mr. Lincoln’s inaugural, will slowly and 
surely subdue the rebellion, ‘stock, 
lock, and gun-barrel,’ ‘hook and line, 
bob and sinker,’ and that we may all be 
spared to see once more the glorious 
old banner restored, — ‘Liberty and 
union, now and for ever—one and in- 
separable,’ ” 
These extracts from the Clay corres- 
pondence of 1861 wil! no doubt cause 
the reader keenly to regret that we 
cannot give more. But the fact is 
that, whether Mr. Seward was jealous 
of Mr. Olay’s native humour as dis- 
played in these papers, or considered 
him a formidable rival as a moral es 
sayist, or whatever the cause might be, 
the omissions are so numerous that a 
great part of the ambassador’s corres- 
pondence consists of asterisks, leaving 
only the driest details, such as any or- 
dinary John Thomas or Green Clay 
might have written. So numerous 
are the stars between the stripes of 
Ee. that the successive pages look 
ike so many representations of the 
American banner. But in January 
last year he wrote an essay on the 
subject of the perfidy and general 
villany of Great Britain, which has 
fortunately been preserved entire, 
“In this critical time,” he says 
“whether war or peace with Eng- 
land ensues, I deem it my duty to 
give the President my impressions 
of European sentiment.” He then 
details the reasons why the mon- 
archies and aristocracies of Euro 
have always regarded his republi 
with jealousy. “Their jealousy, 
their secret hate, their blind venge- 
ance verges,” Mr. Olay thinks, ‘‘ upon 
insanity ... . they renew with us 
the fable of the wolf and the lamb ; 
though we are below on the moun- 
tain stream, we are accused of 
muddying the waters.” His method 
of dealing with secession is tersely 
expressed—“I have always thought 
that the whole property of the 
rebels, slaves and all, should be 
summarily confiscated.” But be- 
fore |prescribing this treatment for 
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the South, he devotes a paragraph to 
the way in which England should be 
handled :— 

“In case of war with England,” he 
says, “Canada should be seized at all 
hazards. A large force should be first 
placed in fortifications in some place 
suitable near the coast, which would 
cut off reinforcements from England. 
Union with us, with equal rights, 
should be offered the Canadians, and 
the lives and property of friends se- 
eured. Men and money should be sent 
to Ireland, India, and all the British 
dominions all over the world, to stir 
up revolt. Our cause is just; and ven- 
geance will sooner or later overtake 
that perfidious aristocracy.” 

Such was the esteem in which the 
Cabinet at Washington held either the 
practical qualities evinced in this essay, 
or the diplomatic services veiled under 
the asterisks, that they were consider- 
ed to entitle him, on his return to 
America, to the position of a Brig- 
adier-General. In the records of the 
war we cannot, however, find that 
Brigadier Cassius Marcellus ever per- 
formed any military achievement 
worthy either of the foe of Cesar or 
the foe of Hannibal. He seems to 
have worn his warlike honours with 
remarkable meekness, and never to 
have done anything to fulfil his own 
aspiration that “liberty and union 
may be for ever inseparable,” by 
taking the smallest step towards 
the subjugation of the enemy. Un- 
der these circumstances Mr. Seward, 
finding his military so inferior to 
his diplomatic talents, seems to 
have thought that the Brigadier 
who had failed to bid defiance to 
the South would find a more ap- 

opriate field of action in resum- 
ing his employment of gratifying 
the Emperor of Russia with other 
defiances of “Old John Bull”—and 
accordingly we learn that the emi- 
nent statesman either is, or is to 
be, once more Minister to St. Peters- 
burg, and may ibly be at this 
moment eng in his favourite 
ocenpations of shaking the hand of 
the Emperor, and shaking his own 
hand at the British monarchy. If 
it be so, we may perhaps hope to 
read, in another state paper, of his 
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second reception at the Oourt of 
Russia — which, judging from the 
familiar cordiality displayed in the 
first, may, if the Ozar should again 
deign to express himeelf in the 
American language, open something 
in this way,— “Wal, Cassius M. 
Clay, how air you, old hoss? Do 
you feel pretty brisk and spry, sir? 
How is it you ha’n’t chawed up 
them rebels yet, lock, stock, and 
gun-barrel, hook and line, bob and 
sinker! What do you think of our 
insurrection to Poland, sir ?” 


Future volumes of these docu- 
ments will probably reveal Mr. 
Seward as still assuring his cor- 
respondents that the end of the 
rebellion is at hand; that foreign 
governments will soon see dire 
reason to repent their hostility; 
that the Union is growing stronger 
with every “reverse of our arms ”’— 
that discord and desertion and cor- 
ruption are only “fresh develop- 
ments of patriotism,” and that the 
flooding of the lands on the Missis- 
sippi, far from being an act of bar- 
barous vindictiveness, will be as 
beneficent in its consequences as the 
overflowing of the Nile. We shall 
probably see, too, that American 
envoys, addressing themselves, not 
to Mr. Seward, but to the masses 
behind him, his masters and theirs, 
are still denouncing our perfidious 
aristocracy and jealous monarchy. 
Is it a comedy or a tragedy that 
these men are acting? If uncon- 
scious absurdity, and ludicrous 
unfitness for the conduct of grave 
affairs were all the elements of 
the exhibition, we might well afford 
to laugh; but, unfortunately, the 
grotesque display has its terrible 
side, and incapacity and conceit 
only increase the tremendous power 
of mischief wielded by the princi- 
pal characters in the burlesque. 
Meanwhile the course of foreign 
governments is not likely to be 
materially affected by the luacubra- 
tions of the American Secretary of 
State; and, amidst the strange dis- 
lays of weakness made by the 
orth, not the least strange will 
be the futility of its diplomacy. 
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THE BUDGET. 


Tne soundness of ‘the position 
taken up by the Opposition last 
year in regard to the national fin- 
ances, has this year been fully estab- 
lished by the admissions and pro- 
cedure of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It may seem remark- 
able that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should preface his finan- 
cial statement by referring to a 
resolution of the House, which was 
adopted at the instance of the 
Opposition, that he should avow- 
edly base his present Budget upon 
that resolution. But Mr. Gladstone 
is a Minister of consummate Parlia- 
mentary tact, who avails himself of 
every plea which best serves his 
purpose for the time; and, as we 
shall see in the sequel, he had 4 
special reason for thus seeking to 
cover with the authority of Parlia- 
ment a Budget which is not quite 
so accordant with the resolution of 
the House as he desires it to be 
thought. The resolution which 
was adopted at the instance of the 
Opposition, and upon which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
fessedly bases his present Budget, 
insisted upon the necessity of re- 
ducing the national expenditure. 
It was urged upon the Government 
that the financial administration of 
the three previous years had been 
such as to trench deeply upon the 
extraordinary resources of the coun- 
try, and that, while ostensibly add- 
ing to the military strength of the 
country, we were really diminish- 
ing our power by exhausting the 
sources by which the expenses of 
war and national defence could be 
sustained. It was pointed out that 
during these years we had not only 
abolished, and put out of reach, 
several important taxes for the re- 
mission of which there was no 
urgent necessity, but that, in order 
to do so, we had actually incurred 
a considerable deficit. Of late 
years not only the leaders of the 
Opposition, but some of the highest 


financial authorities on the Minis- 
terial side of the House—including 
Lord Overstone, Lord Monteagle, 
and Earl Grey—had denounced as 
most impolitic the hand-to-mouth 
system pursued by Mr. Gladstone, 
and had urged the necessity of 
framing the estimates with a view 
to obtaining a substantial yearly 
surplus. These were the considera- 
tions which led the House of Com- 
mons last summer to adopt the 
resolution to which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer now appeals in 
justification of his Budget; and 
they must not be forgotten when 
examining how far the financial 
rogramme of the present year is 
in accordance with that resolution. 

A new critic now takes the field 
against Mr. Gladstone, and adds his 
prewet to those which have already 

n made by the other leading 
financial authorities, In a new edi- 
tion of his work on Taxation, that 
veteran Liberal and political econo- 
mist, Mr. M‘Culloch, severely criti- 
cises the recent financial policy of 
the Government, and endorses 
his high and obviously impartial 
authority the opinions by which 
that policy has been so often com- 
bated by the Conservatives To 
all the special features of Gladsto- 
nian finance Mr. M‘Culloch is op- 
posed. He is strongly in favour of 
the maintenance of a good yearly 
surplus, as an indispensable feature 
of a prudent system of finance; he 
condemns as most impolitic that 
narrowing of the area of taxation 
which Mr. Gladstone extols as a 
“ simplification of the tariff;” and 
he moreover objects in the strong- 
est terms to the manner in which 
that principle of “simplification” 
has been applied. 

It is not surprising that the voice 


of protest should thus be raised 
from all quarters against the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Gladstone's _ finance. 
To begin with, he has been a most 


prodigal financier, and cares 
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jot for the future. At a time when 
the charges on the National Debt 
were reduced by the falling-in of 
the terminable annuities, to the 
extent of two millions a-year—when 
there was an unexpected repayment 
of a portion of the Spanish loan, 
and other windfalls—and when he 
found a surplus of considerable 
amount left to him by his predeces- 
sors in office,—then surely, if ever, 
the country had a right to expect 
from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a succession of good an- 
nual balance-sheets, If the policy 
of maintaining a substantial sur- 
lus is not carried out under these 
vourable circumstances, the fault 
must lie with the administrator of 
the national finances. Yet so far 
has Mr. Gladstone been from ad- 
hering to the old and sound maxim 
of financial policy, that he has not 
only given us no surplus, but has 
rec. lees! incurred us a deficit, of 
which he now makes no mention. 
Had this bad condition of the fin- 
ances been incurred in consequence 
of. an exceptional increase of the na- 
tional expenditure which could only 
be met by the imposition of new 
taxes, it might have been excusable. 
Bat there was no such difficulty : 
the revenue was sufficient, if let 
alone, to have more than kept pace 
with the expenditure. The pecu- 
liar culpability of Mr. Gladstone as 
@ financial Minister—the pernicious 
feature of his system which called 
forth the eloquent denunciation of 
Lord Overstone, and the emphatic 
protest of Earl Grey, Lord Mont- 
eagle, and of the ablest financial 
journal of the Liberal party, the 
‘ Economist ’— is, that during this 
period of so-called exceptional 
expenditure he has deliberately 
thrown away the means which were 
at his oe for meeting it. He 
has abolished taxes against which 
there was no peculiar groond of 
complaint, and he has reduced 
others in order to cheapen certain 
commodities for which there was 
no ral demand.. 
is financial system of Mr. Glad- 
stone is, unfortunately, not a mere 
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thing of the past. Its conse- 
quences weigh upon us now, and 
there is no sign of his abandoning 
it. It is a novel system—novel 
even to himself; but he adheres 
to it with an obstinacy which 
threatens to embarrass us in the 
future not less than in the past. 
A grave question must be at stake 
when the greatest financial authori- 
ties of the Liberal party come for- 
ward prominently to side with the 
Conservatives in opposing and de- 
nouncing the policy of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. They feel 
strongly that the recent hand-to- 
mouth system of Mr. Gladstone 
will not do, and that in times of 
emergency it would entail grave 
disaster upon the national fortunes, 
‘* Great nations—such, for example, 
as England and France,” says Mr, 
M‘Culloch, “with colonies and 
dependencies in all parts of the 
world, and with jealous and pow- 
erful neighbours, must expect to 
be every now and then involved 
in difficulties; and on that account 
they should haye a considerable 
surplus revenue—i.¢., @ consider- 
able surplus after defraying the 
cost of their usual establishments.” 
And he adds— “Had the affair 
in regard to the Trent led, as it was 
not unlikely to do, to a war with 
the United States, it would have 
found us in an awkward situation 
— without any surplus revenue, 
with discredited customs and ex- 
cise duties, and nothing to fall back 
upon but an increase of the Income- 
tax and loans.” We regret to say 
that the calamity from which we so 
narrowly escaped two years ago, 
cannot be regarded as unlikely of 
occurrence now; and there are also 
elements of strife sufficiently for- 
midable on our own side of the 
Atlantic to engage the thoughts of 
our statesmen, and to invest with 
peculiar interest the at all times 
momentous subject of the national 
finances. When we hear so old a 
Liberal and so practised a political 
economist as Mr. M'Calloch echoing 
Lord Castlereagh, and charging the 
country in the very words of the 
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Tory statesman, with an “ignorant 
impatience of taxation,” we cannot 
but be confirmed in the views which 
we have repeatedly expressed in 
regard to the policy of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
the country at large will do well to 
reconsider that policy and the prin- 
ciple upon which it is based. 

Op one occasion in 1857, when 
the late Sir G. CO. Lewis — whose 
death is a loss alike to the country 
and to the Ministry — referred to an 
opinion of one who had as good a 
knowledge of the practical working 
of taxation as any man either be- 
fore or since, Mr. Gladstone ex- 
claimed with the utmost contempt 
—“ He goes back to Arthur Young, 
sir: old Arthur Young he takes for 
his authority!” And when, in 
his own recent Budget speech, Mr. 
Gladstone with all the ivgenuity 
of rhetoric was calling upon the 
House to stand amazed at the rapid 
increase in the [nominal?] income 
of the country (one-fifth during eight 
years), which he claimed as the re- 
sult of his policy,—and Sir J. Pack- 
ington quietly suggested that it is 
Australia and the new gold mines 
that have caused the difference, — 
Mr. Gladstone rejoined, “ Australia ! 
Oh no: the right honourable gentle- 
man is lost in the depths of heresy 
on that point.” This overbearing 
presumption is natural to Mr. Glad- 
stone, who finds it a convenient 
way of summarily evading difficul- 
ties which are more easily scoffed 
at than answered. Bunt we take 
leave to think that there are few 
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intelligent men in this country who, 
for width of — and —— of 
judgment, w not have prefer- 
as the late George Lewis to 
his more eloquent and ingenious 
colleague. And for ourselves we 
entertain no doubt that Sir J. Pak- 
ington was perfectly correct in his 
suggestion, and that the great in- 
erease alike in the income of this 
country, and in certain branches of 
the expenditure, is in part attribut- 
able to the rise in the monetary 
value of property and labour in 
consequence of the new markets. for 
our goods in Australia, and the 
great addition to the stock of gold.* 
Mr. Gladstone would probably treat 
Mr. M’Colloch in the same con- 
temptuous fashion, — especially as 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s opinions. and ood 
ments, if correct, totally demo! 
the “system” which Mr. Gladstone 
of late years, and in contradiction 
to his former self, has been labour- 
ing to establish. But we shall give 
the public an opportunity of “ 
ing whether Mr. M‘Calloch’s 
nions are not as well founded as 
they are harmonious with those of 
the Conservative party. 

Mr. M‘Culloch maintains that it 
is more than doubtful whether any 
remission of taxation should take 
place unless the revenue exceed the 
ordinary expenditure by some 5 
or 10 per cent of its amount. In 
other words, he considers that, with 
an expenditure equal to that of the 
United Kingdom, the estimates 
should always be so framed as to 
have a conjectural balance of four or 





* The Times itself takes this view. After stating that “no one doubts that 


Australia, like India, China, and other 


perity of our trade by developing its own resources, pastoral, metallic, or 
wise,” it-makes this important admission, “It is also true that Australia 


countries, has contributed to the _ 
er- 
and 





California, by increasing enormously the quantity of gold in the world, have 
diminished its value; so that even if the wealth of the country had not increased, 
its amount, as represented in gold i. e. its value in money] would certainly have 
been larger.” This alteration in the value of money since 1853 is the main 
explanation of the fact which seems to Mr. Gladstone “so strange as to be almost 
incredible,” but which he coolly attributes to the legislation of Parliament 
setting free the industry and intelligence of the British people.” This, he says, 
is “ the real and new cause that has been in operation,” and which has so mar- 
vellously increased the wealth of the country 20 per cent in eight years! But if 
this were the case, surely he need not cut his estimates so fine. A nation that 
has grown so enormously rich in a few years’ time could well afford to keep a good 
balance at its banker’s — 4, e, in the Exchequer. 














five millions. Mr. Gladstone rarely 
aims at having a surplus of even 
@ tenth of .that amount; and some- 
times £80,000 or less seems to him 
enough to meet the chapter of acci- 
dents, and sustain the moral power 
and financial credit of the country! 
The following passage which appears 
in the new edition of Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
work, seems to have been written ex- 
pressly in reference to the financial 
administration of the present Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer :— 


“Tn countries under free or constitu- 
tional governments the reduction or re- 
peal of taxes is frequently proposed in 
the view of courting popularity, or of 
favourably influencing public opinion. 
And the desire to grasp an immediate 
advantage, to be relieved of a burden, 
without caring for the ultimate conse- 
quences of its extinction, is so extremely 
prevalent that such projects, though 
often very undeserving, seldom fail to 
procure a less or greater share of the 
public sympathy for those by whom they 
are put forth. Statesman, however, and 
those intrusted with the duties of govern- 
ment, should take a less circumscribed 
view of such matters, and are bound to 
inquire into the real character of the 
Measures that come before them, and to 
weigh and consider their more remote as 
well as their proximate results. Their 
duty is to oppose, not to pander to the 
selfish and unfounded prejudices of the 
public. .. . The real questions are, can 
the tax be spared; and, if not, can it 
be replaced by a less inconvenient or in- 
jurious tax? If it can neither be spared 
nor replaced by another that is less ob- 
jectionable, its repeal would be as futile, 
as inexpedient, and as unadvised a mea- 
sure as can well be imagined.” 


Mr. Gladstone, in his desire for 
ypularity, has carried the practice 
thas emphatically condemned by 
Mr. M‘Culloch to a most dangerous 
extreme. He totally disregards the 
sound principle of ending every 
year with a surplus, in order to 
meet sudden and unforeseen con- 
tingencies, and he lavishes every 
spare pound upon the reduction 
of taxation. Moreover, in making 
these reductions he has adopted a 
practice which, although he pre- 
sents it under the attractive guise of a 
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“simplification of the tariff,” is 
— the way for a serious popu- 
ar agitation against some of the 
indispensable elements of our fiscal 
system. Sir Robert Peel, it is true, 
simplified the tariff; but he did so 
more wisely and prudently. It was 
not merely for the sake of simpli- 
city that he reduced the list of taxed 
commodities, but because many of 
the taxes at that time vexed trade 
without appreciably swelling the 
revenue. Previous to his adminis- 
tration, our customs tariff comprised 
above a thousand articles, many of 
which were insignificant, and all 
but unproductive to the State. But 
Mr. Gladstone has carried out the 
same practice on a very different 
principle. The tariff, as left by Sir 
Robert Peel, embraced above four 
hundred items; now it is restricted 
to about forty. Indeed, this branch 
of our revenue at present is raised 
almost entirely from sugar, tea, 
tobacco, spirits, wine, beer, corn, 
coffee, currants and raisins, timber, 
and pepper. This is objectionable 
in many respects. In the first place, 
it renders our revenue liable to be 
much more seriously affected by the 
fluctuations of trade and the condi- 
tion of the masses of the people, than 
under the old system; and by con- 
centrating taxation upon a few com- 
modities, it makes the fiscal pres- 
sure more obvious and more felt, 
and furnishes proportionately great- 
er scope for popular agitation. 
“When the public attention is 
fixed exclusively on a few leading 
and indeed necessary’ articles,” says 
Mr. M‘Oulloch, “it is all but cer- 
tain that the duties or them, even 
should they be moderate, will come 
to be looked upon as being, in no 
ordinary degree, objectionable and 
oppressive. But were a great, va- 
riety of articles, suitable for the 
consumption of all classes, subject 
to duties, there would be but little 
probability of the public attention 
being concentrated on a few only.” 
And what are the few commodities 
which now furnish the principal 
part of our revenue? As we have 
seen, precisely those which are con- 
sumed in greatest quantity by the 
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bulk of the people. There is no real 
inequality in the distribution of our 
taxation ; for the Income-Tax, the Suc- 
cession-Duties, &c., do not fall at all 
upon the lower classes, and have been 
framed so as to keep the balance of 
taxation equal between the rich and 
the poor. But we fear this fact will 
not be fairly considered by the masses, 
who, under the inflaence of dema- 
gogues like Mr. Bright, are too prone 
to think themselves unjustly dealt 
with. Two months ago we pointed 
out this feature of Mr. Gladstone’s 
financial policy, as one eminently pro- 
vocative of agitation against some 
branches of our revenue which it is in- 
dispensable to preserve. Mr. M‘Oul- 
loch holds a similar opinion. He says— 


“When such duties apply to all kinds 
of things [the raw materials of industry 
and the prime articles of food being ex- 
cepted], it is seen that they must affect, 
in one way or other, every class, and, 
indeed, every individual, and being 
merged in and forming a part of the price 
of the article on which they are charged, 
they attract little or no attention. But 
such will not be the case with us in time 
tocome. Consumption duties have ceas- 
ed to be general, and are now (1862) 
unfortunately restricted to a few leading 
articles, comprising some of the principal 
necessaries and luxuries of the labouring 
poor. So striking and momentous a 
change cannot fail to rouse the public 
attention; and will, it is to be feared, 
give rise to a belief that it is essentially 
partial and unfair. And such belief will 
be better founded than it is at all desira- 
ble it should be; for, while we admit 
various luxuries of the rich and the great, 
including the most recherché wines, at 
very low duties, and many more, com- 
prising, among others, the finest laces, 
velvets, porcelain, table-cloths, carpets, 
silks, gloves, ornamental furniture, bronz- 
es, and so forth, free of all charges, we 
lay heavy duties on the tea and sugar, 
which are indispensable to the labouring 
poor, and heavier still on the tobacco, 
the spirits, and the beer which constitute 
their luxuries. Is it to be supposed that 
such a policy should be considered by 
the bulk of the people as other than un- 
fair and offensive ?” 


It is a most important principle 
of judicious finance that the inci- 
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dence of taxation should be as little 
felt as possible, and also that it 
should not only be fair, but be seen 
to be fair. e believe that the 
present taxation of this country falls 
very equally on all classes; but un- 
fortunately, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
“reforms,” it bas assumed an Ls 9 

arance of gross inequality. e 
ave largely increased the spirit 
duties, and we have kept up the 
taxes on malt and beer, yet we have 
greatly reduced the duties on wine. 
Moreover, we have made the reduc- 
tion of the duties on wines in such 
way that the finest wines pay no 
more than the cheap wines. Se- 
veral articles of luxury have like 
wise, under the operation of the 
French treaty, disappeared from 
the tariff, and their chomnetl though 
of no great importance as affecting 
the revenue, gives a handle to de- 
magogues who desire to excite the 
masses against the taxation of the 
country. The “Financial Reform 
Association,” and the Radical party 
in general, could have no better 
ally than Mr. Gladstone; and the 
chief result of his “popular” Bud- 
gets will inevitably be to render our 
whole system of taxation extremely 
unpopular. 

Mr. Gladstone’s new Budget is 
Jess ingenious, less experimental, 
less obviously hazardous, than those 
which have preceded it. The bal- 
ance is, in appearance, at least, 
kept even between direct and indi- 
rect taxation; and the twopence off 
the income-tax, and the fivepence 
off the duties on tea, reduce these 
taxes to the level at which they 
stood prior to the Russian war. 
The modification of the Income-tax 
upon incomes between £100 and 
£200 a-year is an improvement, 
Mr. Gladstone has also done well 
in admitting a past error of his, 
by abolishing the small charges on 
certain operations of trade which 
he imposed in 1860, but which 
have been found exceedingly vexa- 
tious to commerce. Nor can any 
objection be taken to the ch 
which he — to make on 
taxation of railways, by which the 


tax on the passenger traffic is re- 
daced from 5 to 3} per cent, while 
the exemption at present enjoyed 
by parliamentary and excursion 
trains is abolished. His proposal 
to levy the Income-tax upon the 
revenues of corporations which are 
in charity, and on the 
income of endowed charities, is 
more open to question; and so are 
some of his other minor proposals ; 
but the interests affected are not 
sufficiently powerful to offer much 
Opposition to the Government. 
he main facts of Mr. Gladstone’s 
financial statement are briefly as 
follows. Warned by the strong ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of 
the House in favour of a reduction 
of expenditure, the Government re- 
solved to anticipate farther opposi- 
tion by curtailing the estimates 
which the House had so reluctantly 
voted, and last year spent about 
£800,000 less than they had taken 
wer to do. In respect to the 
venue, Mr. Gladstone’s estimates 
were singularly at fault. As on 


previous occasions, his estimate of 
the Excise greatly exceeded the 
actual retarn, which this year has 
fallen short of his estimate by more 


than a million sterling. But the 
Income-tax yielded nearly half a 
million more than he calculated, 
and so have the customs; and the 
total produce of the national taxes 
has been so favourable as to leave 
@ surplus of about £400,000 above 
the estimate, and an excess of 
£1,300,000 above the expenditure. 
The revenue of the past year 
amounted to £70,603,000, the ex- 
penditure was £69,302,000:  sur- 
plus £1,301,000. If the taxes were 
to remain on the same footing this 
year, they would yield (accord- 
ing to Mr. Gladstone) £71,490,000 
and he proposes some trifling new 
taxes amounting to £133,000: to- 
gether equal to £71,623,000. And 
as the estimated expenditure for the 
ensuing year is only £67,749,000 
(£1,553,000 less than last year’s), 
the surplus at the end of the. en- 
suing year, if the taxes were kept 
at their present rate, would - be 
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£3,874,000. But the proposed re- 
ductions of taxation, chiefly on the 
Income-tax and Tea-duties, will 
cause a loss of revenue in - the 
ensuing year to the extent of 
£3,343,000 ; so that the actual sur- 
plus, as estimated by Mr. Gladstone, 
will be £531,000. The Budget 
stands thus : 
REVENUE. 

Customs, . ° . £22,737,000 
Excise, . 17,658,000 
Stamps, . 9,000,000 
Taxes, 3,160,000 
Income-tax, 8,675,000 
Post Office, 3,800,000 
Crown Lands, . 300,000 
Miscellaneous, . 2,950,000 


. £68,280,000 

EXPENDITURE. 
Debt, . - P 
Consolidated Fund, . 
Army, ° . 
Navy, 
Collection, 
Miscellaneous, . 


£26,333,000 
1,940,000 
15,060,000 
10,730,000 
4,721,000 
8,965,000 


£67,749,000 
Surplus, . £531,000. 


The surplus which Mr. Gladstone 
thus reckons upon this year is far be- 
low the amount which our best finan- 
ciers consider requisite for the mainte- 
nance of a sound system of finance. It 
is true, and we attach great weight to 
the consideration, that the present de- 
pressed state of an important branch 
of national industry renders it de- 
sirable that the taxation of the 
country should be reduced as low 
as possible. But this argument, 
uphappily, cuts two ways. For the 
same depression of trade, which 
calls for a minimum of taxation this 
year, to at least a similar extent 
places in jeopardy the surplus 
which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer reckons upon. In _ his 
estimate of the produce of the 
excise, especially, we believe that 
he commits his mistake of 
being too sanguine. But the really 
hazardous feature of his budget 
consists in this: That only a part 
of the proposed reductions of taxa- 
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tion will take effect during the en- 
suing year; and, therefore, the 
estimates which suffice for the 
financial year, upon which we have 
entered, will be inadequate for the 
year following. The reductions of 
taxation which will take place be- 
fore April next will, as we have 
said, amount to £3,843,000; but 
the total yearly loss of revenue con- 
sequent upon the reductions, pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, is 4,242,000; so that if 
they took entire effect during the 
present year, instead of a surplas of 
£531,000, there would be a deficit 
of £368,000. But of the loss on 
the Income-tax, £850,000 will only 
fall on the following year (1864-5), 
and £49,000 of loss from the aboli- 
tion of some petty taxes will like- 
wise be passed on to next year. 
Thus we obtain a surplus of £531,000 
for the present financial year only 
passing on to next year a loss 
of £900,000. If the finances had 
been in a thoroughly good condi- 
tion, and if the state of the country 
promieed to be prosperous, and our 
relations with other Powers peace- 
ful, the heavy legacy of loss for the 
year 1864-5 might be contemplated 
with less alarm ; for the experience 
of late years shows that, in ordin- 
ary times, the productiveness of 
the revenue tends to augment at 
the rate of £700,000 a-year. Bat 
this is not the case. And, more- 
over, as Mr, Gladstone’s estimate of 
the miscellaneous receipts for the 
present year embrace half a million 
sterling of the China indemnity 
money —a payment which will not 
take place again —the deficit which 
we are preparing for the year 1864-5, 
is an exceedingly formidable one — 
£1,400,000. 

This is the weak point of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Budget. Suppose his 
expectations are fully realised — 
suppose he have a surplus at the 
end of this year of half a million, 
and that the productiveness of the 
taxes increase next year to the ex- 
tent of £700,000 (which is not 
likely), — there would nevertheless 
be a deficit in the year 1864-5 of 
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£200,000. Such a result, the most 
favourable that can be expected, 
cannot be regarded with indiffer- 
ence. Bat this is not all: Is it 
not a fact that the balances in the 
Exchequer in March last year were 
£2,684,000 less than they were in 
1860, when Mr, Gladstone began 
his present financial administra- 
tion? And as he, does not take 
any account of that deficit in his 
new Budget, the deficit remains un- 
rovided for, and of course renders 
is present financial programme 
doubly hazardous. It was only ” 
the help of the two and a half m 
lions abstracted from the Exche- 
quer balances and also by creating 
te Debt to the — of aga 
that he esca ankruptcy i 
the two sn gee of his financial 
administration: and if he “had been 
a Minister of ordinary prudence, he 
would have felt bound to replace 
those sums before he proceeded to 
make farther reductions of 
tion. But he is determined to 
duce popular Budgets, however 
& price the country may have to 
y for them in the long run. 
ages anew the censure 
r. M‘Culloch has passed upon 
makes 


ches 


a system of finance. He 
show of a surplus for the 
year, ouly by ignoring nearly 
millions of deficit which he 
accumulated in past years, and 


rs 


SE 


preparing a new deficit for the year 
1864-5. 

Every proposal to reduce taxa- 
tion is sure to be popular,— we are 


what the Conservatives last 

urged upon the Government — it is 
quite another thing to dispense 
with a real surplus, to resign our- 
selves to a past deficit, and prepare 
for ourselves a new one. The errors 
of Mr. Gladstone’s previous Bud- 
gets now begin to weigh heavy 
upon the national fortunes. The 
abandonment of the paper-duties. 
has rendered our present financial 
position one of no ordinary embar- 
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gman. Had “reg duties . still 
in operation, the presént re- 
ductions uf taxation, so desirable 
in themselves, and. so repeatedly 
called for by the Conservative party, 
could have om effected without any 
risk. As it is, we think the financial 
position of the country eminently 
unsatisfactory and unsafe. Not 
only must we experience a deficit 
in the year 1864-5, but we are 
totally unprepared for any un- 
toward contingencies in the present 


ear. The of Europe (if 
pence it may be called) is sbriovsly 
; hostilities seem impend- 

ing between this country and Japan ; 
and our relations with the Federal 
States of North America are such 
‘as, unhappily, and from no fault 
of ours, to render the occurrence of 
war between the two countries a 
contingency which cannot entirely 
be overlooked. But if any excep- 
tional expenditure be forced upon 
us, how are we to meet it? Under 
Mr. Gladstone’s management, the 
taxation of the coeny has been so 
concentrated upon a few articles of 
universal consumption, and the 
daty upon some of those commodi- 
ties (such as spirits) has been so obvi- 
ously carried to the highest. possible 
int, that +o increase the revenue 
Bom its present sources would be 
mely difficult and unpopular. 
‘We. cannot reimpose the old duties 
on wines, silks, gloves, and other 
articles embraced in the French 
treaty, for in respect to these we 
have sold our freedom of taxa. 
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tion to. a foreign power. The 
paper duties are irretrievably aban- 
doned ; for, however impolitic may 
have been the abolition of those 
duties in times like the present, 
their reimposition would be a great 
hardship and injustice to the ma- 
nufacturers whd have made new 
arrangements in accordance with 
the abolition. A few months hence 
the same will be the case with the 
Tea-duties. A large increase of the 
Income-taz, and an issue of Ex- 
chequer bonds are the only means 
by which we can hope to make head 
against an emergency. The sur- 
plus is merely nominal—the ba- 
lances in the Exchequer cannot 
be farther reduced, — and even the 
issue of Exchequer bonds can be 
resorted to only to a small extent, 
in consequence of Mr. Gladstone's 
repeated postponement of paying 
off, as they fell due, the amounts 
already in circulation. Over the 
term of Mr. Gladstone's present 
financial administration, as over his 

vious one, the country will yet 
ave to write the words, so damna- 
tory of the. reputation of a states- 
man, Jmprovidus futuri. In the 
present aspect of affairs, we begin 
to think anew of his Budgets be- 
fore the Crimean War ; and we can 
only hope that the year 1864 will 
not be like 1854, and that the coun- 
try will not find itself again in 
straits and embarrassments like 
those which proved wellnigh over- 
whelming ten years ago. 





